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PROLOGUE OR PREFACE 
TO THIS NEW EDITION 


THE preface or prologue to a book, as courtship to Marriage, 
is sometimes the sweeter or better part of the story, but I 
trust that in this case, as in the ideal wooing and wedding, 
prelude and performance will make one pleasing tale. 

Over a dozen years have gone since the first edition of 
this book, which had the luck to be speedily sold out, and 
second-hand copies of which now command a rare price. 

Indeed, my good printing friend, Mr. John Percy, without 
whose helping hand this book had never come into being, tells 
me that a Manchester bookseller, or librarian, told him that 
““ Windmill Land ’’ was already reckoned ‘‘a classic.”’ 

Which I suppose ought to be rather gratifying, for even 
the modestest of authors would ‘‘ rather be praised than 
punced,”’ as they say in Lancashire, and, at any rate, is 
pleased when he pleases. 

The miller at Preesall told me of a Liverpool schoolmistress 
and her lady companion having a cycling holiday all over 
“ Windmill Land,’’ and having the book with them as guide,—— 
and the farmers and others have told me of many visitors on 
similar happy quest. 

Why, then, not a second edition till now? Not because it 
hasn’t been asked for. (Oh, strict grammar! Weren’t we 
told at school that we should never end a sentence with a 
preposition? But really, now, what other and better way 
could we have put that ?). Ever since the book was sold out 
there have been continuous inquiries for it. 

The chief reason no second edition has been published 
till now is that a busy journalistic life gave me no chance to 
take the job in hand, and, to tell the truth, perhaps I pre- 
ferred, when I had a little leisure, to be cycling or a-rambling 
in ‘‘ Windmill Land’’ itself with our big Blackpool Ramble 
Club (which was started by readers of this book) than sitting 
indoors preparing and revising a new edition of this scribble 


about it. 


Further, though the book in the main has never been 
reprinted till this year, many chapters of it have been re- 
issued, in smaller books, going through many editions, as well 
as in our ‘‘ Lancashire Annual,’’ ever since it went out of 
print, and there have also been published “‘ Windmill Land 
Stories.’”’ 

I have mentioned Blackpool Ramble Club, perhaps the 
largest club of the sort in Britain, with a membership of 
nearly 500 (including a cycling section). It has been going 
a dozen years, and takes jaunts all over ‘‘ Windmill Land,” 
inviting (through the local press) Blackpool visitors to accom- 
pany it, and they have done so in hundreds during the summer 
seasons. Thus, readers of ‘‘ Windmill Land’’ from United 
States, Canada, Australia, South America, and other places 
have been shown over Lancashire’s ‘‘ Windmill Land’’ and 
fallen in love with it. 

One gentleman from the United States a year before he 
came over sent me a thousand dollars to put in the bank for 
him till he came to “‘ Windmill Land ’’ to buy a cottage and 
settle in it. I did not know him. He did not know me. But 
he said in his letter, ‘‘ I feel that the man who wrote ‘‘ Windmill 
Land ”’ must be a genuine chap, and so though I have never 
seen you I can trust you.” 

A very nice compliment, eh ? and perhaps the best criticism 
of his book that any poor author, in sore need of shekels, ever 
had in this world of rascals and romance. 

This book has brought good companions into my life, made 
happy friendships for My Lady and me, and 


But I'll tell you the rest in the epilogue at the end of the 
book. 


January 21, 1932. 
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WINDMILL LAND. 


““ Be Merry, be Wise—Be Wise, be Merry!”’ 
[Motto on the window of an old Hall.] 


I 


The Invitation 


\ N VILL you ramble with me in Windmill Land ? 
In Lancashire. 

Yes—drop that stare of incredulity—in Lancashire, 
or, anyhow, one of it, which sounds rather cryptic; but 
here follows the explanation of the riddle. 

There are two Lancashires. I have lived in both. I was 
born in the one, and now dwell in the other. My life has 
been divided between the two: and to-day passes between 
them, intermingling, like a shuttle, weaving the two together 
in my heart. 

And I love them both—though the love of one is also 

‘pity that it has been spoiled, perhaps unavoidably, by the 
industrial development, which, I trust, is but a stage in 
humanity’s evolution towards lovelier things ; while the love 
of the other is joy that it is unmarred by the black side of 
manufacture. 

When I was a child I dwelt, where I was born, in the 
cotton-manufacturing locality of the South Lancashire coal- 
field, a place of spinning-mills, weaving-sheds, forges, engineer- 
ing works, coal-pits, and huddled towns with grimy streets, 
and I thought that all Lancashire, indeed all the world, was 
of the same steam-engine pattern and smoky complexion— 
except for fairy tales and books, to be found, thank God, 
even in factory towns, which cannot utterly blight the soul’s 
instincts and dreams that, like bean-seeds set upside down, 
through the opposing soil curve their stem-stalk upwards 
towards the sun in the ineradicable desire to fulfil their being 
in flowers and perfume. For, my father being one of those 
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working-men who read and studied, there was always a 
bookshelf—a very little one, it is true; but there are big 
worlds in the smallest bookshelf, and one may make heavenly 
flights by the wizardry of the humblest volume—in our 
cottage, and I read Fenimore Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,’’ and many fairy tales, as well as 
exploring Shakespeare’s plays and many other dramas (my 
paternal progenitor being fond of the stage, and an amateur 
actor of very great merit, I am told), including an old play 
called ‘‘ Swing,’’ written by a daring and democratic parson 
named Taylor, and dealing with bread riots and rick burnings ; 
I also read Chartist pamphlets, and penny-number selections 
from British poets, essayists, and novelists, and—from the 
Public Library this—the story of the knight of the twisted 
mind but the straight heart, Don Quixote, that gallant and 
chivalrous combater of Windmills, which he deemed giants, 
seriously attributing his droll mistake to the machinations 
of malicious enchanters. 


THE WORKSHOP AND THE GARDEN. 


If you look at a map of Lancashire you will perceive with 
a little of that magic of make-believe without which life is a 
desert, and with which the wilderness blossoms as a rose, 
that it is not unlike the shape of a comely dame, somewhat 
Dutch in her dorsal dimensions, with the River Ribble as a 
silver girdle—tarnished where the manufacturing spots touch 
it—round her extensive waist. She is rather too plump for a 
young maid, but there is a charm about her matronly maturity 
that even the virgin juvenescence does not possess. It is far 
from my theme to talk of love and its wonders and mysteries, 
but at least all Cupid connoisseurs will support me in the 
statement that a woman in all the happy bloom of motherhood 
is no less ravishing—some will assert more ravishing (and, 
by Venus, I would not differ!)—than maidens in the glory 
of seventeen—and they are sweet enough, as all who have 
ever gone a-wooing know. There are two halves of Lancashire 
—the Ribble, as I said, forming the line of division—a northern 
half and a southern. Lancashire is called the ‘‘ workshop of 
the world.”’ The statement is only half true, or is only true 
of one half of Lancashire. The southern half may be largely 
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a workshop, but the northern half is wholly garden. Even 
the southern half is not all smudgy desolation and cindery 
blight, as outsiders imagine. Round all the towns are bonny 
moorlands with green cloughs and brook-bright valleys, and 
plantations and bits of Arcady. As my bosom (literally 
bosom) friend, Teddy Ashton, says :— 


Though there’s smook there’s mony a nook that has a fairy 


spell, 
There’s blossomed clough an’ breezy moor, wild wood an’ rindled 


dell, ; 
There’s field an’ farm an’ country charm, an’ pratty lovers’ 
lanes, 
Where posies spring an’ bird-choirs sing their sweet an’ cheery 
strains. 


South of the Ribble is the workshop of Vulcan and his 
Cyclops—sooty towns and fumy factories surrounded by wild 
moorland ; North of the Ribble is the country of Ceres and 
her Dryads and Fauns and Nymphs—pleasant cornfields, and 
green pastures. 

The northern half of Lancashire, the garden half, is called 
the Fylde (which means “ field’). That is Windmill Land— 
where Lancashire takes you in her pastoral arms and kisses 
you with her rustic mouth. 

It was in my early boyhood’s days, one Whitsuntide, 
when my father took me on a cheap day excursion to the 
seaside, to Blackpool, and we rode by the invention of George 
Stephenson and Richard Trevethick, his forerunner (far 
cleverer, when you consider it, than any of the old magicians 
in the fairy tales), out of Steam-engine Land into Windmill 
Land, that I made the delightful discovery that there were 
two distinct Lancashires (just as our world is not one world, 
but many worlds, worlds within worlds, a different worid to 
every different soul—quite a miraculous phenomenon that 
God should so marvellously fashion the same thing to be so 
many different things to different eyes)—the factory Lanca- 
shire south of the Ribble, and the rural Lancashire north of it. 
For that river, not only geographically, but industrially, 
divides Lancashire into two tremendously different lands, 
differing in occupation, in habit and dress, in thought, in 
speech (to some extent), and in the death-rate—ah ! grimly 
different in the death-rate, especially amongst the babies and 
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young children. Vividly I remember yet my first glimpse of 
the windmill I saw from the train that day I rode through 
Windmill Land. 

Many years passed before I had the luck to come and 
live in Windmill Land myself; for a long time I had to make 
the best of a factory town, where there were no windmills. 

Yet once upon a time, before James Watt’s steam engine 
(1769) brought about the factory-machine age, which some 
writers label ‘‘ the industrial revolution,’’ there were windmills, 
as well as water-mills (the first factories being driven by 
water-power) in the Lancashire south of the Ribble. Even 
to-day in the old town of Preston, which stands between the 
two Lancashires, its river-bridges linking them together, you 
may find the remains of two windmills—just the brick towers 
left,—and so surrounded and encroached upon by houses and 
other buildings that if their old sails could be restored there 
would not be room for them to whizz round. One of these 
still stands in Cragg’s Row, off Moor Lane, Preston. It is 
now used as a rag and waste-paper warehouse. It is the 
tallest windmill I have seen. When it was working it was 
seven storeys high (the highest mill in Windmill Land to-day 
consisting of six storeys only). There is another old mill in 
Preston—Park Lane Mill, off the North Road. That also is 
seven storeys high, and though no longer working as a wind- 
mill, is still a corn-mill, or rather part of the corn-mill that 
has grown round it and assimilated it. It stands in the centre, 
its capless tower high above the roofs, of the corn-mill buildings 
into which it is dovetailed as it were. These two old mills 
must be of a great age: they stand in one of the oldest parts 
of Preston—a district once green fields, but now old cobble- 
paved narrow streets of the poorest kind, especially round 
Cragg’s Row. A hundred years ago there were eight or nine 
windmills working in Preston, though (which seems rather 
a curious omission) no millers are mentioned in old accounts 
which I have read of the 1822 Preston Guild. Societies of 
spinners, weavers, butchers, printers, and tailors, etc., are 
given as taking part in the proceedings, but no millers. By 
the way, on the 1822 occasion the tailors protested because 
they were not put first in the procession, claiming that they 
were the oldest order of craftsmen in the world, inaugurated 
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by Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, when they first 
made breeches of fig leaves (is my theology correct ?), the 
beginning of our sartorial civilisation and all its consequences, 
agreeable and otherwise. There were also windmills in the 
towns south of Preston—even so far as Rochdale, an old 
engraving of which shows a windmill near the river in the 
centre of the town. There were windmills in Manchester, too. 
Windmill Street, near the Central Station, gets its name from 
the fact that a windmill stood there a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Advertisements in old Manchester newspapers 
refer to the sale of this mill in 1766, and again in 1811. There 
is the tower of an old mill still standing near Peel Park, 
Salford. 


THE OLDER WINDMILL LAND. 


Indeed, a century ago Windmill Land extended south 
of the Ribble, along from Preston, towards Southport, to 
Liverpool, where were once seven or eight windmills—one 
was burned down in Bootle Lane in 1834—the last one, at 
Walton, only quite recently demolished, within sight, and 
mostly within sound, of the sea; but though there are still 
ruins to be seen at Bretherton, Tarleton, Longton (the old 
mill transformed into a little grocery store), Much Hoole 
(where, at the old church, is a memorial to Jeremiah Horrocks, 
the young curate and great astronomer who was first to observe 
the transit of Venus in 1639), Parbold, Upholland, near Wigan 
(on the road to Ashurst Beacon), Rufford, Ormskirk, Birkdale, 
Prescot, Maghull in the Wirral over the Mersey (and perhaps 
other places), the only working Windmill Land to-day lies 
between the rivers Ribble and Lune, and is an oblong 
low-lying plain—ideal for pleasant, easy cycling, just the 
ticket for ladies,—about twenty-five miles long by sixteen 
broad, with Longridge and Bleasdale and Bowland Fells 
on its eastern side, and on its west the Irish Sea, with 
Blackpool and Lytham and Fleetwood on its shore. The 
Preston-Lancaster high-road to-day is the eastern boundary 
of Windmill Land, though once, as is shown on an old 
map (1610), ‘‘ Amounderness,’”” which is the ancient name 
of the locality, extended to the forest of Bowland, on the 
slopes of the Pennine Chain. 
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In our Windmill Land there were, a hundred years ago, 
two or three dozen windmills working ; if we reckon south 
of the Ribble, over fifty—perhaps not far off a hundred. 
To-day there are only ten working. The others are utterly 
gone, or irreparable ruins. As there are no new windmills 
being built, it is not likely (unless we resolve to get rid of 
steam and all its works, and utilise Nature’s forces of wind 
and water) that anybody will ever see another windmill 
erected in Britain—that is, a corn windmill, for, of course, 
there are windmills (iron-frame windmills) largely used for 
pumping purposes being put up in the country to-day. 

Romantic old Preston (which, as it is situated on the 
north bank of the Ribble, is really in Windmill Land) is the 
Southern Gateway to Windmill Land. It might be a fairer 
porch: it is now too factoried to be a pleasant sight. But 
when you get through Preston, taking the Lancaster Road, 
or the Blackpool Road, you are in another world. 

The Blackpool Road is the road to Windmill Land. Soon 
after leaving Preston you enter Ashton-on-Ribble, which is 
the true gateway to Windmill Land, a prettily enough 
promising entrance to that rural region, a sight of whose 
first windmill, at Clifton, greets you at Lea Gate. From the 
north you enter Windmill Land through the gateway of 
ancient Lancaster, with its hoary castle on the hill, and 
through Cockerham, on the edge of Morecambe Bay. 

But, if you please, though one may go through Windmill 
Land without touching Blackpool, yet not without seeing its 
great Tower, the lofty landmark visible for fifty miles, we 
will commence to explore it from that most popular holiday 
resort, for it is the capital of Windmill Land—the sails of a 
windmill as a crest on its borough coat of arms. 

As you will now know, when we go into Windmill Land 
we are not going into a far country. Though foreign lands, 
because of the freshness and strangeness of the stage and 
the scenery, are always interesting, as is every part of this 
wonderful globe, yet one can make the most engrossing 
travels into the fundamental and universal vitalities and 
their expression and history, into the beauty and the mystery, 
the pity and the terror, the depravity and the sublimity of 
human nature, the toil and the endeavour, the dream and 
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the quest, the troubles and the problems, the hope that 
flowers the weary road, the fateful passions and their fruit, 
the follies and the heroisms of this divine seed of humanity 
climbing Godwards up through the clay—into all these 
emotions and thoughts common to the race, those internals 
that, whatever variation there may be in the externals, are 
the same all over the planet—just as much in one patch of 
earth as another, just as much at home as abroad. Whether 
at our own door, or a thousand miles across oceans and 
continents, folks are pretty much alike under the skin; and 
one may, if he only has the eye, see and learn more in his own 
street or village than another man will in going round the world. 
The tale of man is the same everywhere—a tale of stomach, 
sex, spirit—and then sleep. For man cannot live without 
food, nor without love, nor without vision (the first for the 
body, the second for the heart, and the third for the soul) ; 
and after his life’s day he needs a night and a rest. 

For all our toil, our ambitions, our conflicts, our wars, are 
due to those three dominant factors: making much nischief 
in many places; not without their sorrow and shadow every- 
where ; yet affecting Windmill Land more lightly than any 
place I know, because more harmoniously balanced there 
by a kind fate and frictionless conditions—whence its blessed 
tranquillity. 

So now come and ramble with me into sweet and soothing 
Windmill Land. In some ways it is a fairy land, an enchanted 
land; it is always a delicious dreaming domain. The tame 
fire-dragon will bring you to its borders; but no farther. 
The fire-dragon may not trespass on its green peace. It leaves 
you at the flowery frontiers and then goes back to the blighted 
region whence it came. Though motor-cars and coaches, of 
course, get into the main highways of Windmill Land, they 
do not invade its bonny byways and green paths; and to 
see and know the best of it you must explore it afoot or on 
the quiet bicycle. 

Let me add that our rambles will be rambles in every 
sense. We shall loiter, we shall digress, we shall sit to talk 
by the way—for we are not going out to make a mathematical 
survey, a table of miles and measurements, but to enjoy and 
enlighten and uplift ourselves. We shall chat of things we 
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see on the road, of the thoughts that come into our heads ; 
we shall tell our troubles and ideals to one another; we shall 
sing a song when the spirit moves us; _ we shall tell tales of 
all sorts and sizes; we shall sympathise with one another, 
comfort one another if need be, help one another, teach one 
another; and if we sometimes weep together we will also 
laugh together; if we have any of earth’s afflictions to un- 
burden to one another in our companionship, we will also jog 
on together in the heavenly hope. 


And now, hey for Windmill Land! 


WINDMILL LAND. 
(Tune, ““ Beulah Land,” No. 277 in Moody and Sankey’s Hymns.) 


O Windmill Land, dear Windmill Land, 
May thy white towers for ever stand ; 

Green peace around, blue joy o’erhead, 
And sails like angel wings outspread. 


CHORUS. 


O Windmill Land, sweet Windmill Land, 
*Twixt heathered hills and sea-laved strand, 
I love thy lanes and fields and farms, 

Thy village cots and orchard charms ; 

Near or afar, ‘neath sun or Star, 

There is no place like Windmill Land. 


O Windmill Land, green paths and bowers, 
And bonny woods and hosts of flowers, 
And silver streams and golden glades, 

And jolly men and merry maids. 


O Windmill Land’s the land of gold, 
In springtime you the gorse behold, 
In summer buttercups adorn, 

And autumn crowns with golden corn. 


So there’s true wealth in Windmill Land, 
And there’s good health in Windmill Land ; 
And all who dwell beneath its sky 

Find riches money cannot buy. 


If you desire to be made whole, 

If you would cheer your heart and soul, 
Let heaven take you by the hand 

And lead you over Windmill Land. 


MARTON MILL. 


i 


The Windmill Voices 


NE breezy autumn day I stood on the top of Blackpool’s 
Eiffel Tower—the great sky-tall coast landmark, 
visible for twenty, forty, fifty miles—surveying 

Windmill Land, which is also called the Fylde, known of old 
as the Cornfield of Amounderness, and to-day as the Garden 
of Lancashire. No tall chimneys in the view, no smoke in 
the heavens, as in the manufacturing Lancashire south of 
the Ribble, where the population is packed 2,500 to the 
square mile, while in this luckier northern portion of the 
same county the folks average only 600 to the same area. 
In the rural districts, the land of windmills outside Blackpool, 
the figure will be even less than that. 

From my aerial iron height I looked down over the streets. 
spread out like a diagram, or a Lilliputian model ; over the Big 
Wheel (now gone) and the crystal dome of the Winter Gardens, 
on the sea-facing entrance of which there is a miniature 
windmill, illuminated at night—a duplicate of the famous 
Moulin Rouge (the Red Windmill) of Paris; over the railway 
stations, with the trains coming and going like toy trains, 
and the lines running near the coast to Preston; but all else 
of the great green plain uncut by the iron ways ;—I looked 
down, as I have said, not on any dismal panorama of fuming 
factory towns, but, east and north, on a happy verdant 
domain under a blue sunlit sky, with Marton Mere like a pearl 
brooch, and the River Wyre like a silver braid on the emerald 
plain threading its way through rural scenes, past village and 
church, and cot and hall, and farm and fold, to the sea, west 
and south, with the holiday towns—Cleveleys, St. Annes, 
Lytham, and the port of Fleetwood—on its shores; just 
below, Blackpool’s pavilioned and minaretted piers, whence 
the steamers in summer make daily trips to Southport, across. 
the Ribble estuary, to Liverpool, Llandudno, Bangor, Menai 
Bridge, and to Douglas, Isle of Man—-sometimes in the clear 
sunsets you can see the island, sixty miles away, from the 
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Blackpool promenade,—and to Morecambe, and Barrow, for 
the Lake District, whose peaks are often visible, as are the 
mountains of North Wales in the other direction. 

I see no factory towers, but I see corn windmills at work. 
From this 500-feet altitude, though the near windmills are 
seen easily, the distant ones, partly concealed by plantation 
or shoulders of upland, are more difficult to discover. 

From this height you may see ten live windmills at work, 
their sails whizzing merrily round in the fresh wind. For 
the breezy day is the windmill’s day. The autumn and 
winter, when the strong winds and the gales roar up from the 
western waters, are the work-season for windmills. The 
miller cannot turn the wind on when he likes, as an engineer 
with the steam, but has to wait its time. In spring and 
summer, when the winds are in gentle dalliance with the 
flowers, and the corn, of course, is not yet reaped for him 
to grind, his mill-sails are still, like the wings of a butterfly 
resting on some bloom. From the commercial point of view, 
which is concerned with mere money-making, that is a draw- 
back. But there is this glorious advantage: it does not 
make men slaves to clocks and machinery, but comrades of 
the days and co-workers with Nature. 

Besides the ten mills in good working order—let us name 
them, and then you will know them: Staining Mill, Little 
Marton Mill, Thornton Mill, Singleton Mill, Weeton Mill, 
Lytham Mili, Treales Mill, Clifton Mill, and across the Wyre, 
Preesall and Pilling Mills—there are others, no longer working, 
but dilapidated and decaying, as at Kirkham, Wrea Green, 
and Warton (on the other side of Lytham, from Blackpool). 
That makes a dozen mills—a baker’s or publisher’s dozen— 
ten in working trim and three in ruin. And once upon a time 
there were six or seven others, now utterly vanished—at Great 
Marton (next. to the Oxford Hotel), Hoo Hill (just past 
Blackpool Cemetery), Carlton, Little Eccleston, Westby, 
Hambleton,—and perhaps others, of which there is not even 
a memory. 

According to an old directory for 1879, there were in 
that year fifteen windmills and millers working in the Fylde : 
namely, with their then tenants, Great Marton—John 
Crompton (mill gone) ; Hoo Hill Mill, Layton—John Gratrix 
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{mill gone) ; Little Marton—John Whalley ; Preesall—John 
Catterall; Treales—Nicholas Cartmell; Wesham (Kirkham) 
—George Cookson (gone); Clifton—Thomas Crompton ; 
Warton—William Eccles (mill a ruin) ; Weeton—John 
Winstanley ; Lytham—William Cookson; Thornton—John 
Barnes; Hambleton—James Baron (gone); Carleton— 
James Baron, junior (gone); Singleton—James Clarke ; 
Staining—Joseph Crompton. There were also the following 
water-mills: Larbrick—Thomas Crook (gone); Inskip— 
John Catterall (gone); Myerscough—William Swarbick ; 
Freckleton—Sharples and Battersby; Thurnham—Richard 
Birchall ; Corless Mill, Dolphinholme—-John Fox ; Scorton— 
Peter Ormrod; JBonds, Garstang——-Richard Richardson ; 
Sandholme Water Mill, Barnacre—Thomas Smith. Pilling 
Mill is not mentioned, yet it was working at that time ; nor is 
Westby Mill, which I think was also working then: two 
omissions which show that even directories are not always 
complete, and that directory canvassers, as I know (for I 
have been amongst them in my time, and done directory work 
myself), are not infallible. Perhaps the man who canvassed 
the scattered Over-Wyre region, tired out with trudging on a 
hot day, got sweetly settled in some happy inn, and forgot 
all about Pilling. I once knew a directory canvasser who, 
being a convivial soul and economical of shoe-leather, also 
inclined to reduce labour to its minimum, when he went to a 
district used to get intc a public-house and seek his information 
there. Instead of visiting all the names on his list, he would 
get the landlord to help him to check them. When the 
directory was published, several long-dead persons figured in 
it as alive, and any number of errors, which settled our hero’s 
career as a directory canvasser. He then went hawking 
“Family Bibles.” 

A hundred years ago there were many more windmills 
in the Fylde than one finds to-day. Thornber, the early 
Blackpool historian, writing in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
ascension (1837), says that from the National School yard 
in Church Street fourteen windmills could be counted—I 
assume by a perfectly sober person, and not owing to that 
strange duplication which characterises the eyesight under 
certain convivial conditions. Of course, in 1837, when 
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Blackpool was only a small village with a population of 2,700, 
including children, there would be a wide, unobstructed view 
from the top of Church Street, as at that time there would 
be no streets, and very few buildings, to the eastward, except 
Raikes Hall (no amusement garden then, but a gentleman’s 
residence—a Mr. Butcher’s, I believe, who kept race-horses), 
old Layton Hall, and Whinney Heys Hall, on the rising 
ground towards Marton. But if fourteen windmills could be 
seen from the top of Church Street in 1837, it is clear that that 
number must have included mills near Blackpool now 
demolished, as it is obvious that the mills at Clifton and 
Treales, as well as perhaps Singleton and Pilling, could not 
be seen from that elevation. 

Had the Tower only been in existence in 1837, what a 
windmill prospect there would have been from its windy 
top—a sight to have delighted Don Quixote, that warrior of 
windmills, who would have revelled in the Fylde. He would 
have seen about a score, anyhow, and no doubt would have 
been ready to combat them all under his delusion that they 
were giants (in which notion he was not altogether by himself, 
as the poet Longfellow shall prove to us anon, thus demon- 
strating the affinity between madmen and minstrels). 

Still, with only half that number to-day it is a goodly 
sight to see—as I saw it from the top of Blackpool Tower— 
the Fylde windmills all bravely at work in the breeze, and 
the Tower, like the orchestral conductor of them all—for he 
only wants sails to look like a gigantic windmill,—serenely 
watching the scene and the labour. 

Have you ever heard the booming hum of the Tower 
blending with the thunderous roar of the sea in stormy 
weather? As I looked on Windmill Land from the top of 
the Tower, it seemed to me that in the elemental chant of 
the gale I heard the voices of the windmills—the swish of the 
sails and the rumble of the stones—each singing its ditty as 
it toiled, and the combined voices came up to me as a chorus— 
came up across the far green fields and over the grey housetops, 
and no doubt, if you will only go to the top of the Tower 
yourself some fine breezy day, and get in the right-tuned 
mood, and listen diligently, you, too, may perhaps hear the 
windmill voices, and distinguish each by its own particular 
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note, singing as they grind the corn, thus (first the voices 
from the East) :— 

I am Staining Mill by pleasant Hardhorn. What a view 
of the Fylde I behold—meadow and farm, and the bright 
river, and the great mountains beyond the northern bay. 
I am the only windmill with canvas sails like my cousins the 
fishing-smacks. Come and look at the Fylde with me, and 
oh, what glory you shall see! 

I am Little Marton Mill, neighbour to Staining Mill, across 
the mere that lies between. Come and look at the heart of 
Windmill Land with me—down the hill past the old smithy, 
and eastward, over the smiling fields, to the dark-blue fells 
beyond. 

I am Singleton Mill. I look over my bonny, trim village, 
and the Wyre, and Old Mains Hall, and Elswick village, with 
its ancient Nonconformist church. 

I am Weeton Mill, by the old thatched village and the 
pleasant lanes, and the ancient road where once the Romans 
marched and the Danes ravaged, and where to-day (1915) 
our British boys in khaki camp. 

I am Clifton Mill. I am the first windmill you see coming 
from Preston; I stand sentry at the south-east gate of 
Windmill Land. 

I am Treales Mill, and I, too, stand sentinel at the south- 
east gate of Windmill Land. Clifton and I are the first 
windmills the children see from the trains when on their 
way to the Lancashire seaside. 

(And the voices from the North) :— 

I am Thornton Mill, by the garden city—one of the 
tallest and biggest mills in the Fylde. I stand between the 
river and the sea, overlooking the port with the tall masts 
of the ships against the sky. 

T am Preesall Mill, the other tallest mill, and I stand on the 
hill by the silver Wyre, and watch the fishing fleet in and 
out of the busy port, and the steamers rushing across the 
water. 

I am Pilling Mill by the tidal stream, and I am inde- 
pendent of the wind, for I go by steam. A progressive mill 
am J, and I guard the northern gate to Windmill Land, 
though once upon a time Cockerham Mill, on a hill by the 
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Lune, held that post of honour. But Cockerham Mill stands 
on the green windy height no more. One night I saw it blaze 
like a beacon, and that fire was its funeral pyre. 

(Then a voice from the South) :— 

I am Lytham Mill, and I stand by the sea, with the life- 
boat by my side, and in winter I have seen tempest and 
wreck; and in summer the holiday children play on the 
great daisied sward and watch my sails go round; and I 
am the daddy of all the Fylde windmills, for I am the oldest 
of the lot. 

Thus the voices of the Fylde windmills, as their sails 
swing round in the breeze, while out on the foam-flecked 
sea, close by, the fishing yachts, with their sails up, too, are 
scudding along ; and the sails on the land are kin to the sails 
on the sea, for the boats are the brothers, or at least the 
cousins, of the windmills—the boats, with fixed sails to fixed 
masts, catching the wind to move their bodies over the 
deep, to gather fish for food, while the windmills with re- 
volving sails and bodies fixed still are grinding the corn to 
make our daily bread. 


Here is Longfellow’s ‘‘ Song of the Windmill’’ :— 


Behold! a giant am I! 

Aloft here in my tower 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize and the wheat and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


I look down over the farms ; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be; 
And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails, 

Far off from the threshing floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my Sails, 

Louder and louder roars. 


On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 
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That poem has been set to music by Alicia A. Needham, 
composer of that pretty and tender Irish lullaby, ‘‘ Husheen,”’ 
which I first heard Clara Butt sing nearly twenty years ago, 
at Blackpool Tower, with that magic voice of hers—I have 
never forgotten it, and never shall. 

It quietly conjured up, like butterflies from a bed of 
flowers, memories of vanished darlings, the joy and pathos of 
recollections of baby faces, of little forms gone to the grave— 
and my Beloved and I, thinking of one whom we mourned, 
listened in mingled thrill and tears. 

I have heard Madame Clara Butt sing many things, and 
always excellently, but none ever so sweet to me as that 
simple cradle-song, which, inexplicably, mysteriously, as some 
music does—we cannot tell why, we know not how,—sets 
our hearts deliciously trembling, our souls celestially vibrating, 
with the rare strange rapture that is tenderly sprinkled with 
tears as a rose with dew. 

For a deep, rich mellow contralto is the voice of voices— 
it is the full flute of the blackbird humanised, angelised— 
it is the violet velvet of melody—it is like raspberries and 
cream for the soul (not strawberry, for that fruit has not 
the sweet poignancy of the other berry) ;—but these com- 
parisons, like most comparisons, are feeble and inadequate, 
only hints at the most—let us drop them. The great contralto 
voice is beyond dictionary description. I admit the glory of 
the soprano, the beauty of the tenor, the charm of the baritone, 
the magnificence of the bass ; but they lack the psychic quality 
that is the contralto’s enchantment. What that unfathomable 
something is I cannot tell, but there is the universal com- 
passion of God in it, the infinite tenderness that enfolds our 
world like a mother’s love. I am sure that the Mother of 
Jesus crooned cradle-songs over the Holy Babe in a contralto 


voice. 
My First WINDMILL. 


The first windmill I ever saw was a Fylde mill. I was 
then what Shakespeare terms a little, tiny boy, on a day- 
excursion with my father. When I teli you that it was in the 
days long before there was a Tower or Winter Gardens in 
Blackpool, you will have some idea of the very ancient period 
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in which that particular trip took place. One of my most 
vivid memories of that occasion is the fact that I was in such 
great fear of missing that very early train—it was in the days 
when cheap day-trips set off at four or five o’clock in the 
morning—that I put my little trousers on the wrong way about, 
and did not discover the droll fact till we arrived at Talbot 
Road Station. I remember well the first joyous glimpse of 
the sea as my father took me down towards the pier. 

But more profoundly do I remember the sight of the first 
windmill we saw from the train. It must have been Clifton 
Mill, between Preston and Kirkham. I did not know that 
bit of geography then, though I went to school—where they 
used to teach every geography but that of your own locality— 
and was no duller in intellect than the majority of boys who 
develop into journalists and scribes. Had I been on the 
other side of the compartment I should have seen Treales Mill 
first—it is close to Clifton. That first windmill—the 
picturesque white tower with the red-brown wings, like a 
coloured butterfly amid the green leaves—was a thrilling and 
wonderful sight to me. I had never seen a windmill before. 
It belonged to a world apart from my factory-town world—a 
world I had hitherto only dreamed of, just as I dreamed of 
Robinson Crusoe’s island and the Bagdad of the Arabian 
Nights, a world, not of factories and smoke, but of Arcadian 
skies and Elysian fields, where all the days were poetry and 
all the nights romance. 

Wonderful and beautiful as was the first sight of the sea 
to me, just as wonderful and beautiful was that first windmill, 
and made a deeper impression perhaps because I saw it first, 
an hour before I saw the sea, which I love even as greatly as 
the moon, that caresses it all round the earth, loves it. I always 
wanted to be a sailor. I suppose most lads have that adven- 
turous desire. But with most lads it dies out. With me it 
never dwindled, is as alive as ever to-day, and I never rested 
till I got a home within sound of the mystic ocean rune by 
the yellow dunes of Windmill Land (though it was not so 
much a set intention as a queer chance that took me there—a 
very strange tale of ill that bore a blessing). Even to-day, 
though the silver of the long waves of the years is breaking 
into my hair, I feel—if it could only be managed—I would 
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much rather be a seaman than a scribe. I suppose there is 
salt blood in me somewhere. 

Yet I love the windmills, too; and I think there is no 
more beautiful picture than A Windmill by the Sea (that’s 
the title of a story I am going to write some day if only the 
winds keep fair and the tide runs serene for me). 

Two of the fairest sights in the world are a ship on the 
sea and a windmill on the land. There is a fundamental as 
well as a picturesque kinship between them. Both are served 
by the winds, the wonderful winds that come from the 
mysterious solitudes of the ocean, and both have sails. Though 
one is stationary while the other moves about, they are 
brothers. One is a stay-at-home, the other is a traveller— 
that is all the difference. Both do excellent work for man. 
‘But, in this mechanical era, even as the steamship is super- 
seding the sailing-vessel, so is the steam-machine ousting the 
windmill. Strange and pathetic anomaly, there is a windmill 
in the Fylde driven by steam. Its sails have been taken down. 
It looks like a man without arms, or a fly without wings. It 
is no longer a windmill, but a bare tower. 

That is Pilling Windmill, which is one of the most prettily 
situated windmills I have ever seen, standing on the bank 
of a broad tree-lined stretch of river flowing into Morecambe 
Bay. With its sails it was a delightful picture ; without them 
it looks like some poor fellow who has lost his limbs in the 
Great War. 

I do not know of any new windmills being erected. As 
they become unusable from age, they are allowed to fall into 
ruin. The chief cause of this is the fact that windmills are 
dependent on the wind, and a steam-engine isn’t. You can 
have the latter working any day, while a windmill can work 
only when there is a strong breeze blowing. The windmill 
suited the quiet, easy-going days of our steamless ancestors ; 
but it is too slow for our modern haste and hustle. Yet I 
confess I would sooner see a windmill than a factory any day. 
I have never found any slums round windmills. 

I have not only an admiration, but an affection, for wind- 
mills. I remember the rapture of first reading ‘“‘ Don Quixote.”’ 
If there had been no windmills we should never have had 
that entertaining adventure of the Sorrowful Knight’s immortal 
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onslaught on the whizzing sails that so woefully unhorsed 
him. 

There is always a charm, almost a fascination, about a 
windmill? Why? Is it because, though rooted in earth, it 
is moved by the winds of heaven—by that breath of life, 
the ‘‘ spirit,’’ for which the word “‘ wind”’ or air is used in 
the original in the Bible, which God breathed into the first 
man ;—is it because it is companion of the air, instrument of 
the etherealities that make the mysteries and magic of speech, 
sound, and music, and is thus much like man, and kin to 
him, whose daily bread it grinds? ’ 

Of course, a tree is like man, too (humorously so—I 
remember once reading a witty effusion by an American 
verse-maker named Dodge, who pointed out “how much a 
man is like a tree,’’ with punning comparisons in the Tom 
Hood style, to wood, leaves, bark, etc.); but a tree has 
nothing of man’s invention about it, while a windmill has 
man’s ingenuity added to the tree’s towering beauty. The 
windmill is son of the tree, and brother to the sailing-ship 
and the sky-soaring aeroplane—all workers with the wind. 

There is a classic picture of a windmill in the Vernon 
Gallery—it was painted by Linnell for the Academy in the 
forties. Though there is no sea in the view, there is the 
beauty of water in it—and a landscape lacking the gleam of 
water is, as I think Ruskin says, as a human face without 
eyes,—a charming pastoral scene, of a windmill (of the old 
‘“‘ peg-and-post ’’ kind), on a gentle grassy knoll by a river, 
with hills on the horizon, and on the left a herd of cows crossing 
the stream from the opposite wooded bank. 

There is also Rembrandt’s celebrated picture of ‘‘ The 
Windmill ’’—I have a small copy of it. The windmill is in 
Holland—a mill standing on the high bastioned bank of a 
stream or canal, children playing at the water’s edge, and a 
boat gliding out towards the clump of trees on the other 
bank, in a rosy sunset fading into the brown and grey of 
twilight. For this old picture—Rembrandt painted it 200 
years ago—an American admirer or collector gave £100,000. 
That seems a tremendous price to pay for an old piece of canvas, 
with certain brown and red and grey pigments arranged on it 
in a certain way, doesn’t it? Ah, but there is Rembrandt’s 
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genius in that picture, as well as paint; and Rembrandt, 
though his sceptre was only an artist’s brush, was a king of 
souls. He had the vision to see the glory in common things, 
and by his magic to reveal to less-gifted eyes the wonders of 
our workaday world. 

In an old Irish fairy tale the three most beautiful things 
in the world are stated to be a ship in full sail, a field of corn 
in ear, and a woman ripening towards her crowning function— 
maternity. 

I would alter the field of corn to windmill, and to these 
add a fourth. Have you ever seen any sight so beautiful as 
the crescent-moon and the evening star in close companionship? 


NEW MOON AND EVENING STAR. 


New Moon and Evening Star, 
Over the twilight sea,— 

What shall I wish ?—There is but one wish— 
Keep my Beloved by me. 


Moon that’s a silver Cupid-bow, 
Star that is Hymen’s fire, 

If you can grant a lover’s prayer, 
This is my desire— 


While New Moon and Evening Star 
Through heaven together glide,— 

May my Love and I be as Moon and Star, 
Thus ever side by side. 
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WHINNEY HEYS. 


(STANLEY PaRK, BLACKPOOL.) 


Blossoming Spring, with songbirds’ lays, 

Brings memories of the vanished days, 

Of gladsome strolls o’er Whinney Heys, 
When joy was in the air, 

When time was gay with the light of June, 

When earth and sky were in happy tune, 

And the neighbouring sea sang a soothing rune, 
And all the world was fair. 


Jolly the grass and. jolly the breeze, 

Jolly the golden gorse and the trees, 

Jolly the farms and the daisied leas, 
Jolly all life and its ways. 

Merrily swang the sails of the mills, 

Merrily sailed the clouds o’er the hills, 

Merrily rippled the brooks and rills, 
As we walked o’er Whinney Heys. 


We watched the skylark spring and rise 

Into the vistas of the skies, 

And the child with the wondering wistful eyes 
Wanted to fly with the lark— 

Ah, soon the little soul took flight 

Up with the skylark into the light, 

While unto us came the deathful night, 
And the mourning in the dark. 


New children piay on Whinney Heys, 
Fresh lovers wander its flowery ways, 
And the world’s as merry as in the days 
When we rambled and revelled there. 
Success has come to me and fame, 
And faithful friends who love my name, 
And yet the world is not the same, 
Nor Whinney Heys as fair. 


A skylark mounts to the shining skies, 

Singing a song of Paradise, 

And he cheers the tears, as he an flies, 
With a vision in rainbow rays,— 

Beyond green fields and fleecy foam, 

Beyond the hills and the azure dome, 

With all our dear ones we shall roam, 
Heaven’s own sweet Whinney Heys. 


NO. 4 HOTEL (OLD “EAGLE’S NEST”). 
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The Ramble to Staining Mill 


UDGING roughly, by length of road and time of journey, 

either by foot or wheel, I think Staining, or Stayning 

{as it was one time spelt) Windmill is about the nearest 
to Blackpool. Little Marton Mill makes a similar claim on 
good ground—about three miles of it. I should think there 
is not a dozen strides difference in their respective distances 
from Blackpool Tower, especially if taken in a straight line. 
The exact road measurements I do not know, as, not being 
a land surveyor, I have never made them. Neither have I 
a cyclometer (I don’t want to spoil my rides by bothering 
with calculations, or getting absorbed in addition, with the 
temptation to ride simply to add mileage), or I might have 
got the distance by that instrument. 

Staining Mill is about three miles from Blackpool. In 
older days there were at least two mills much nearer—Hoo Hill 
and Great Marton,—but these are now out of the story. 

You get to Staining Mill by taking the direct road east out 
of Blackpool, along Church Street and Newton Drive. You 
pass on the left the ancient, and transformed, village of 
Layton (which is mentioned in Domesday Book, 1086), the 
mother of Blackpool. Hundreds of years ago, long before 
Edward Tyldesley built Fox Hall by the “ black pool’’ on 
the bright and breezy shore, Layton was the hamlet nearest 
the holiday sea, and had a charter and a market day. There 
is still an old cottage there, on the highway, bearing the 
date 1727, when there was no Blackpool—and only the germs 
of it in Fox Hall farm and half a dozen mean huts. In Black- 
pool’s beginnings it was ‘‘ Blackpool in the township of 
Layton.’’ But now, while Blackpool has grown up, and grown 
big, Layton still remains an insignificant village. Thus do 
bouncing and famous daughters sometimes spring from small 
and obscure mothers. Layton Hall was once the abode of 
Sir Alexander Rigby, who, it is said, gambled much of his 
patrimony away at the old inn called the Eagle's Nest (now 


at 
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known as ‘‘ No. 4’’), at the corner of the lane, and then went 
to live at Poulton, in a house on whose Site now stands a 
bank—a transmogrification that would have mightily pleased 
the impecunious Sir Alexander if it could only have happened 
while he lived there—providing, of course, that he could have 
retained possession of the premises. 

It is a pleasant walk on a fine day, in any season, to 
Staining. For after you leave Newton Drive—on the left 
are fields, part of Layton Hawes, 2,000 acres of ‘‘ common 
land’’ once extending half-way to what is now St. Annes, 
belonging to the people and ‘“‘enclosed’’ (plain English), 
‘*stolen’’) by Act of Parliament in the 18th century, when 
so much common land was “ annexed’’ by the landed pro- 
prietors; and on the right the green upland, now made into 
a Municipal links and Public Park (as suggested in first edition 
of this book, this is a spot ever beloved to my heart, kept 
safe for posterity, at least for a long while), on the crest of 
which is Whinney Heys Farm (scene of the last Sunday 
ramble I had through the fields with a certain little lad whose 
face I now see no more, and therefore precious in my memory) 
—you are in a prettily typical Windmill Land or Fylde lane: 
not the most beautiful sample of a Fylde lane, I admit; you 
must get farther afield for the fairest ; but still one possessing 
the happy Fylde characteristics of green joy and azure benedic- 
tion, and, above all, that delectably soothing magic, which 
you find nowhere else (anyhow, I don’t), that emparadises 
the heart with restfulness and blesses the soul with peace. 
Because of this holy healing spell I call it the Felicitous Fylde. 
Not the Sublime Fylde, nor the Grand Fylde, for there is no 
wondrous wild nor romantic scenery, but the Felicitous 
Fylde, because it fills one with a quiet celestial feeling that 
mighty mountains with gorges and torrents, souvenirs of the 
violent volcanic epochs when the earth’s crust was subject 
to tremendous and dreadful fiery agitations and earthquake 
disturbances, can never give. For all scenery retains more 
or less the character of its origin, and though the great moun- 
tains are now as still as statues, they mysteriously impress 
the soul of the beholder with vague thoughts and wonders 
of the turmoil in which they had birth, while such level pastoral 
plains as the Fylde, this Windmill Land, the gentle result of 
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ages of sedimentary deposit, enchant the heart with the 
deliciously drowsing lullaby of musical waters and the crooning 
murmur of tender tides. 

Not that I would belittle the mountains. I love them, 
too, and enjoy them when in the mood for mountains, which 
have their thrill and glory for the climbing, adventurous 
soul. I love Lakeland, which is next door to Windmill Land— 
Lakeland magnificent for mountains, wonderful for waters, 
and dear to me in memories of steamer trips from Fleetwood 
and the beautiful railway ride from Barrow to Lakeside. 
But one does not wish to be climbing and toiling always, 
not even up the sublime ascents to Lakeland’s cloud-capped 
peaks. There are times when one craves repose and day- 
dream, and for such times there is no region like Windmill 
Land, with its green blossom-broidered leas, and flowery 
lanes, and level ways, and the easy-going windmills, eloquent 
preachers in their way—has it ever struck you how many 
parsons, with their arms going in the pulpit, are like wind- 
mills ?—of the gospel of country contentment and. rural 
tranquillity. 

Some of you may have seen in the industrial towns a 
factory engine-house where the big steel piston is incessantly 
bobbing up and down like the head of a poor chained horse, 
ever trying to break its bonds, and everin vain. The difference 
between the struggle of the factory engine and the grace of 
the windmill is the difference between the troublous town and 
the quiet village. While the factory-engine piston is like a 
tormented creature going frantic in its endeavours to get free, 
the windmill sails sweep round, in their work, with the majestic 
serenity of the planets circling the sun, not driven by demons of 
earth, but carried by the winds of heaven. 

Excuse this chatter on the way to Staining—but the 
talk of comrades takes the tedium out of a journey; and as 
it is all about windmills, and windmills are our subject, and 
one particular windmill our objective—well, it is legitimate 
and appropriate discussion, even if it is not interesting, though 
I trust it is all the lot. If not, tip the hint, and we'll change 
the topic. 

But there is Staining Mill, see, across the fields on the 
right. Would that the laddie who once looked at it with me 
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were looking at it with me now! Perhaps he is—who knows? 
On our left there, over the meadow, amid‘ the trees, is the 
Convent ; over to our right is a brewery. Our path certainly 
lies strangely—on one hand the edifice due to the Christian 
Saints, on the other a temple consecrated to the concoction 
of the beverages with which his devotees honour the pagan 
god, Bacchus—who, along with several other gods, Christian 
and heathen, is not without his worshippers in that pro- 
digious Pleasure Haven, whence we set out on our windmill 
quest. 

The narrow lane off to the left there is called Robin’s 
Lane, I believe. It connects with the Poulton Road. In 
October it is a rich lane for blackberries ; even in winter, in 
January and February, the month of purification and pre- 
paration for the nuptials of sun and earth, it is gay with the 
golden bannerets of the gorse, and sequinned (to use a dress- 
making term) with the silver of daisies. I once knew a little 
lad (I spoke of him a minute back ; forgive me for mentioning 
him again, but this ramble is haunted with memories of him, 
for here he used to roam with me, and at sight of these old 
familiar scenes my heart remembers and yearns) ; he was very 
dear to me, and he used to gather both the yellow flowers 
and the purple fruit in that quiet little lane, long ago; and 
sometimes I like to fancy he is still with me, on my walks and 
rides, along these lanes, as perhaps he may be—who knows ?>— 
though ‘tis long years since the Shadowy Angel whom, if we 
be Christian and wise, we call Brother Death, although he 
break our hearts, bore him suddenly and tragically from those 
who loved him. Yet, though we miss him still, for all that it 
happened so many years ago, we are resigned and confident 
in the faith that some day we shall meet again—as shall all 
who have known black parting and mourning—in a world 
which gives to human hearts an even more wonderful soothing 
peace than the balm-breathing lanes of Windmill Land. 
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But we do not turn down Robin’s Lane; we keep to the 
tight, between more hedges, laden with blackberry in the 
autumn, and decked with wild flowers in summer; till we 
come to a signpost at another turn to the right, and that is 
the way to Staining (though the signpost—as is the stupid 
fashion of some signposts—does not mention Staining, deeming 
it too insignificant, perhaps, but only Weeton and Kirkham). 


THE Fatry WELL. 


We go up the lane, past the engardened Newton Hall, 
past the cottages and the brewery—your nose tells you that 
there is a brewery at hand. I have been this round with 
gentlemen friends who have inhaled that odour with ecstasy— 
that brave, bucolic, barleycorn incense, pleasantly reminiscent 
and prophetic at the same time. They have sniffed its whiffs 
as rapturous nasal heralds of the quaffing inn to come. On 
Sunday mornings this is a favourite stroll of many men. 
It helps them to get over the tedious sacred hours till opening- 
time. 

And so at last we are in Staining—but not yet at the 
village or the windmill. There is a tradition that there was 
once_a fairy well hereabouts. Perhaps the brewery is now 
on its site, and draws its water—the special water that gives 
its ales their renown—from that same well. So you see it is 
still the fairy well—putting into the mouth of man that which 
cheers his heart and makes him forget his woes. Though 
no doubt our teetotal friends would call it the demon well. 
Argue it out at your leisure, if you please, according to your 
conscience and your charity. 

Tradition tells (see the Blackpool history of our old friend 
Thornber) that the water of the fairy well cured sore eyes. 
To-day, so would the anti-alcoholists allege, it makes sore 
heads. Let us leave it at the joke. 

There are tales about the fairy well, which, perhaps, is 
not the brewery well after all, but one that was located in 
the lane between the windmill and Hardhorn—the exact 
site is doubtful. One story relates how a handsome stranger, 
a spirit, appeared to a woman at the well, and gave her some 
fairy ointment to put on her child’s eyes. The woman, to 
test the stuff, put some on her own left eye. Some days later, 
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at Preston market, she was surprised to see the fairy gentleman 
stealing corn out of sacks, though evidently nobody else saw 
him. She spoke to him. Rather amazed, he asked her how 
she could see him, as he was invisible. She answered that 
she had put some of the ointment he gave her for the child 
on her eye. ‘‘ Which eye?’’ he asked. ‘‘ This,’’ she said, 
indicating her left eye. Immediately he gave the woman a 
blow that destroyed the eye. 

I suspect that story is not original—indeed, are there any 
new stories under the sun ?—with the fairy well at Staining. 
It is told, with local variations, of other places in England, 
and is to be found in other countries, which all derived it 
from one common source, no doubt. 

After passing the brewery we come to the village—a very 
small place, consisting of a few winding lanes, with a school, 
a village smithy, and an inn. On the other side of the hamlet 
is Staining Hall—aged, but in no other way remarkable, except 
for the tale of an ancient murder and a consequent ghost 
(now retired from business, I believe). The hall is now a 
farm. Near by is Marton Mere, whose shore, some hundreds 
of years ago, was close to the hall, though it is noW fields 
away. There are tales of a fascinating mermaid who came 
up from the sea to the Mere. There used to be traces of an 
old moat.round the hall—which paid tithes to the Abbots of 
Whalley. 

Instead of entering the village, we turn up a lane to the 
left past some cottages, and wind round to the windmill, 
which stands on the top of a slight hill on the Poulton-Kirkham 
highway, part of the old Roman track from Freckleton Naze 
on the Ribble to Skippool on the Wyre. 

The windmill is on the edge of a field a short distance from 
a couple of cottages, behind which is a garden, and at the 
end of which, nearest the mill, is a drying room for the oats, exc. 

The mill is of the ‘‘ tower ’’—also called the ‘“‘ smock ”’ or 
“frock ’’ mill—or modern type, built of brick. The older 
sort, the first windmills, were what are termed “‘ peg’”’ or 
“post ’’ windmills ; the structure, with its apparatus, being 
built to revolve on a post, so that it could be turned, by means 
of a lever, to catch the wind from any direction. These peg 
and post mills, having to be thus manipulated, were never 
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very big, as size and weight meant difficulty of turning ; and 
they were always built of wood. The more modern mill consists 
of a tower, built of brick (though there are stone windmills, 
notably the one of a sort of temple design at Chesterton, near 
Leamington), like a lighthouse tower, built up from the 
ground; and has a self-adjusting revolving circular dome, 
or cap, made of wood, with a fan-sail, or fan-tail—it is called 
both,—attachment which sets the sails to the quarter from 
which the wind happens to be blowing. 

This Staining Mill lacks that adjusting apparatus and the 
rear fan-sail which we shall find on other windmills. When 
the miller wants to set the sails to the wind he turns the 
dome round, by means of a big upright pulley-wheel, as big 
as a cart-wheel, fixed outside the top storey, and worked by a 
long rope hanging down outside the tower. It is the only 
mill in the Fylde whose revolving cap is thus manipulated. 

Staining Mill is not a large mill, being only four storeys 
high. It has one peculiarity: its sails are of canvas, and are 
taken off and put on like a ship’s sails. It is the only mill in 
the Fylde with canvas sails. All the others have the usual 
wooden sails—a sort of Venetian-blind arrangement. 

There is a weathercock on the top of the mill, and the 
weathercock is a fish. It is fixed on an old bicycle pedal with 
ball bearings. 

OLD BROADSHEETS, 

In the bottom storey of the mill, pasted on the walls and 
the bins and the shaft, are printed advertisements about 
the ‘‘ well-bred black colt, Bold Merryman,’’ and other cele- 
brated stallions, and many old ballads—the old broadsheets 
that were sold at a penny each a generation or two ago, and 
which described, in crude and often comically tragic rhyme, 
great wrecks, disasters, highway robberies, executions of 
criminals, etc., as well as separations of lovers and other 
sentimentalities. Some of the sheets are so faded and worn 
that they are undecipherable. There are ditties about “ The 
Cumberland Emigrant’’ who in a far land is longing for 
‘‘my little Cumberland home across the sea*’; and “ The 
Loving Postman,”’ with a picture of that Government function- 
ary knocking at a door (but unfortunately the letterpress is 
so faint and abraded that you can make out only a word here 
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and there); and the ‘“‘ Poor Blind Girl’’ ‘and ‘‘ Mother’s 
Lament ’”’ (both on one sheet), ‘‘ The Beauty of the Valley ” 
(of which the title only is left), and a ballad about Napoleon 
and Marsha! Ney—which has almost all gone to as irrecognis- 
able disintegration as those once mighty men and their 
armies. There is also one about ‘‘ Ladies’ Crinolines ’’—I 
regret it has faded away like the tented skirts of which it tells 
a no-doubt merry tale. ‘‘The Roving Bachelor’? and 
‘““Heaving the Lead,’’ with a woodcut of a sailor, are both 
on one pale and time-mutilated sheet; but I made out a 
line or two of the rhyme: 


Come all you roving bachelors that mean to take a wife, 
I’d have you be right cautious in changing of your life. 


The rest of the mating advice, probably most excellent, 
is lost. In the same condition is another delightfully moral 
ballad about ‘‘ Young Harry’s Downfall’’ and ‘“‘ Young 
Edwin of the Lowlands Low ”’ (evidently intended to be sung 
to the old tune of “‘ The Golden Vanity ’’), both on one sheet, 
with a picture of a dog (subtly symbolical, I suppose, of 
‘““young Edwin’s’’ fate—going to the dogs), and a ship in 
full sail. All I could make out about ‘“‘ Young Edwin’”’ was 
a refrain— 


Young men beware, 
Lest you’re drawn into a snare, 


and snips of admonition against girls, gambling, and guzzling’ 
“lest you get to Lancaster jail,’’ and perhaps the gallows. 

Though you find newspaper cuttings, and visitors’ cards, 
and handbills, and pictures, in windmills, it is rare to find 
such an interesting collection of old ballads, in the rude print, 
with primitive woodcuts, of the broadsheet days when news- 
papers were taxed and cost 44d. and 6d. each, and even- 
ing editions were unknown. 

How old is Staining Mill? The present tenant claims that 
it is hundreds of years old. But there is no evidence. In 
my explorations in Windmill Land I have found that the 
millers always ascribe an impressive antiquity to their mills. 
They have a notion, or a superstition, that a windmill, like 


wine, isn’t up to much unless it is old. They think that a 
patriarchal age is a pride. 
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Porter, in his ‘‘ History of the Fylde,’’ shows that Staining 
is mentioned in Domesday Book—that’s 900 years ago,—and 
quotes an ancient document about the Whalley Abbots and 
Staining tithes, which mentions a stream from Marton Mere 
“turning the mill’’ at Staining. But, obviously, that was 
not a windmill, but a mill driven by a water-wheel. Another 
document at the time of the Reformation (about 1529) refers 
to a Staining “ house and windmill, held by Lawrence Rigson, 
rent £2." That’s clear enough—there was a windmill at 
Staining 400 years ago. But it could hardly have been the 
present mill, though probably on the same site, for the 
“tower ’”’ kind of mill was not invented till some time in the 
sixteenth century. The old mill would be a wooden “ peg ”’ 
mill. The present one is a brick tower, and I find that most 
of the tower mills in the Fylde were erected about a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years ago. I should think that is 
somewhere near the date of Staining’s present mill—though 
I have not much doubt that it is the lineal descendant of 
mills on the same spot for at least four hundred years; and 
windmills, in this country, do not go very much further back 
than that. 

From Staining Mill there are beautiful views—some judges 
say the finest in the Fylde—of foliaged, sweet-laned Hardhorn, 
Poulton Church tower and town amid the trees, Morecambe 
Bay, and the Lake District mountains. 

It is certainly a delightful district—that in which the 
old mill has stood so long amid the Fylde breezes, and once 
or twice almost been wrecked by gales, suffering considerable 
damage during the great Christmas storm that wrecked the 
four-masted barque Abana at Norbreck in 1894. 

From the top of the lane leading from Staining, through 
Hardhorn to Poulton, you can see four windmills all at once— 
namely, Staining Mill, Little Marton Mill, Weeton Mill, and 
Singleton Mill. There is only one lane corner from which 
you can see more, and that is the corner at the top of Warbreck 
Hill Road, between the Gynn Inn, North Shore, Blackpool, 
and Bispham Station—from this point, especially if you 
perch on the meadow gate, you see five windmills : Thornton, 
Preesall (over the river), Singleton, Weeton, and Staining. 
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THE MORNING STAR. _ 
(DECEMBER 24, 1913.) 


A golden luminance in the dim-blue sky 

Of dawn unveiling. O’er the foam-striped sea 
Shone Venus on her Throne in majesty, 

Like God’s love beaming o’er life’s mystery. 

A sight so glorious I have seldom seen. 

But, lo! as the red sun annexed the East 

Like a turbaned emperor, as his power increased, 
Faded the planet in his growing sheen. 

Yet though the morning star was gone from view, 
Extinguished as for evermore, I knew 

She still was shining, beautiful and bright ;— 

And so our dear ones who have passed from sight 
Are but withdrawn into the larger light 

Of heaven’s great sunrise breaking on earth’s night. 


SINGLETON MILL. 


IV. 


The Jolly Road to Singleton 


HO does not know the jolly road to Singleton ? How 
many children have ridden happily along it on their 
Sunday-school waggonette picnics in the merry 

fulness of spring, going out rejoicing in the glow of morning 
with prodigious loads of provisions, and a heartful of antici- 
pations, and coming home singing, in the sunset, carrying 
branches of blossom and bunches of flowers, and a dayful of 
happiness ! . 

What summer visitor to Blackpool but has travelled the 
green road, dusted in the bright dry days as with flour from 
the windmills, to Singleton, the ‘‘show’’ village, the model 
village—perhaps not so grand as it is cracked up to be, and 
rather marred now by the wooden refreshment booths with 
corrugated iron roofs, but a pleasant and pretty place all the 
same! 

And in the autumn, when the season’s toil is over, and 
one may spend a little of the hard-earned money (landlord, 
rate collector, and other circumstances permitting) in a little 
holiday outing, what company-house keeper of our popular 
Blackpool but has had at least a ride to Singleton ! 

And what local cyclist, even in winter, on frosty, favourable 
days, as well as often during the other portions of the year, 
has not had a sweet spin to Singleton and back! 

And those who, acting on the adage that he who travels 
afoot sees most of the road, ramble up and down on Shanks’ 
pony—how many of these pedestrian members of the goodly 
fellowship of the highway and the communion of the breezes, 
and the skies, and the trees, and the flowers, and the fields, 
and the wayside grass, have not tramped to Singleton ! 

For it is but five miles from the Tower that is Blackpool’s 
sign in the heavens. 

The road to Singleton is for a short distance the road 
also to Staining. But instead of turning to the right at the 
Kirkham signpost for Staining windmill, we keep straight 
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on, up the little rise where there is a turn to the left for 
Poulton; but instead of taking that, we keep to the right, 
through Hardhorn, and so for Singleton. © 

This Hardhorn Corner, where in the spring there is a 
horse-chestnut tree in the white glory of its bloom, is generally 
plenteously remindful of agriculture, of farmyards and cattle. 
One hot June day I stood watching the sheep-shearing in the 
big barn on the right of the little rise round the corner. How 
deftly the operator—shall we call him barber ?—-works the 
great scissors round the prostrate animal till the last cut, 
when off comes the fleece in one whole piece, and the new- 
clipped animal, startled at the strange loss of its coat, leaps 
up and runs to join the companions who have just suffered 
the same stark stripping. I wonder what the sheep think 
about it? 

Passing the barn and the farm—there is a farm on each 
side—there is a sudden dip in the road down past the old 
thatched cottage behind the hedge on the left, half-way down 
the hill, which is one of the few hills entitled to the name in 
this district. There is a similar one descending from Little 
Marton towards Weeton, and another on the other side of 
Singleton, dropping down to the bank of the Wyre—all part 
of the same ridge, which runs from Little Plumpton (between 
Little Marton and Kirkham) in the direction of Little Poulton 
{near the River Wyre). 


HENs oN HIGHWAYS. 


If you are a cyclist you will have discovered and marvelled 
about the remarkable behaviour of hens in the presence of 
vehicles on the high-road. The hen—I will do it justice—is 
a worthy bird, and no one has greater esteem for the important 
part it plays in supplying the excellent (when it is fresh) 
material that accompanies the ham on the breakfast-plate 
than I have. No one recognises the hen’s admirable egg- 
producing abilities more generously than I—no one more 
gratefully acknowledges the indebtedness. As an egg manu- 
facturer, or as a hatcher on a nest, the hen is a bird to respect. 
But on the highway, out in the world, the hen is a fool of a 
creature. When a cycle or motor is coming along it hasn’t 
the sense to step into the refuge of the near hedge, but will 
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run across the road, spluttering and squawking as if it had 
just had its tail singed by shrapnel, right in front of the 
vehicle. The daily hair’s-breadth—or we should say feather’s- 
breadth—escapes of poultry from sudden run-over-death on 
the high-roads of this country must reach an extraordinary 
total. Not being an expert psychologist, I cannot say, but 
one wonders if this state of things has any subtle effect on the 
unborn eggs. This I do know—I have come across eggs 
that were rampantly reminiscent of an overwhelming motor- 
car odour. 

This scientific disquisition on hens is due to the fact that 
whenever my lady and I go cycling Hardhorn way, there 
are always two or three hens, right in the road, at the bottom 
of the slope, and in consequence, instead of enjoying the restful 
free-wheel glide of the descent, we have to hold the machines 
back, lest we make an undesirable omelette of ourselves in a 
fowl! collision. 

You may see pheasants and partridges on the way to 
Singleton—in the fields on either side, and sometimes crossing 
the road. But the game-birds are a deal nimbler at disap- 
pearing than the hens. There are also bits of plantations 
where you may hear the whistlng birds, with glimpses of 
chaffinch and yellow-hammer and irobin and thrush, and high 


over all the shrill skylark. 


THE SKYLARK’S SONG. 


Being is sweet— 
Sweet, sweet, so sweet ! 
Life’s sphere is cheery, 
With nest and dearie— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet ! 
Don’t make the day dreary 
With fearing and query ; 
Be cheery, be cheery— 
And sweet, sweet, sweet ! 
Like me and my dearie! 
Higher and higher than eagle’s eyrie, 
Sing your dream and never weary— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, so sweet !— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Dearie ! 
Sweet dearie ! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet! 
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On the left, just before reaching Singleton, there is a 
farmhouse whose front wall is a picture of colour in autumn, 
when the hedgerows are splashed with yellow and jewelled 
with ruby, and the gardens golden-gay with sunflowers. 
This charming effect is due to a climbing plant (the Virginia 
creeper) which grows all over the porch and round the windows. 
It looks as if the fairies had magically hung one of the richest 
Windmill Land sunsets on the outside wall of the dwelling. 

I have called the road to Singleton a jolly road, and 
seeing that it is a road to a windmill, perhaps I was sub- 
consciously influenced by the fact that in songs and tales the 
miller is always described as ‘‘ jolly miller.”’ There is the 
old song— 


There was a jolly miller once 
Lived by the River Dee, 


and the old singing game, played at field-days in the North 
of England, ‘‘ There was a jolly miller and he lived by himself, 
and the wheel goes round as he makes his pelf.’’ There is 
‘“Much the Miller,”’ too, in the tales and ballads about “‘ Robin 
Hood and His Merrie Men,’’ and Tennyson’s Arcadian poem, 
“The Miller’s Daughter.’’ But I find that most of the songs 
and poems about millers refer to the water-wheel millers, not 
to the windmill men, though I think the mill in the old ballad 
of ‘‘ The King and the Miller cf Mansfield ’’ was a windmill, 
because that countryside still possesses numerous mills of the 
“peg ’’ type. 


ROADS AND REVERIES. 


The road to Singleton is a road of recollections and reveries. 
Roads have characters and features of their own. Some are 
redolent of ancient history and old romance; some speak 
only of traffic and trade ; others have the glory of fine scenery. 
The characteristic of Windmill Land roads, as I have said 
before, is their soothing quality, their green joy and azure 
benediction (yes, I am repeating a phrase, but I cannot make 
a new one nor a better, so let it stand) ; and this Singleton 
road along with the common felicitous glamour it has for all 
who enjoy it, has in addition for me—as for many others, I 
trow—a panorama of recollections and a train of reveries. 
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The road to Singleton is haunted with memories, and 
angelled with hopes. I use the word “‘ haunted” in its 
happiest sense, implying not gloomy ghosts but shining spirits. 
Pity for the soul whose road of life is not in this respect as 
the road to Singleton. I have visions of the cycling club ladies 
and gentlemen riding along this road in the summer sunshine ; 
Tt hear the great voice of the encyclopedic pedaller ; I hear the 
chatter of the ladies; I recall those who ride no more—some 
who went to premature graves, and some to strange ends, 
which we should have scouted as impossible had any one 
prophesied them to us in those days. What a riddle is our 
various fates! I see the aerial acrobatic reporter, and the 
paragrammatic provision merchant, and the flirting French- 
man—does the punning provender-man remember the absinthe 
experiment and its comical wobbly effects on the bicycle ?— 
but that was not on the Singleton road. Ah, where is our 
French comrade now, I wonder ?—perhaps valiantly fallen 
for his country in the Great War. I see the cycle lamps like 
stars, in the dreamy dusk or the moonlit night, and hear the 
bells a-tinkling. I see a little waggonette going along the road 
to Singleton when the land is all white with hawthorn blossom, 
miles and miles of it, and in the waggonette is a baby girl 
whose first and last ride it-was into Windmill Land. I see 
merry parties in vehicles ; I see lovers loitering along the hay- 
scented lanes, what time the corncrake is crying in the meadows 
—all on the jolly road to Singleton, the road of memories and 


hopes and of dreams. 


OUR LITILE GIRL’'S BIRTHDAY. 


It is her birthday: she, to-day, is seven— 

Sweet greetings unto her, although our eyes 
Behold her face no more; although our ears 
Hear not her voice, and have not heard for years, 
Since she went from us with two little sighs. 

We see her with our souls; and so we know 

Her happiness. We watch her grow and grow 

As only angels grow; for, close on birth 

Was her white-winged departure. Not on earth 
Does she increase her years; she grows in heaven, 
In that Divine development unblent 

With mortal troubles, ills, and discontent. 

Yet, here or there, her glorious growth we know— 
It is her birthday, and we hold it so. 15th May, 1904. 


° 
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But now we are at Singleton. We have passed the hedge, 
cut and trimmed into conundrum shapes of bird and beast 
and other objects, and are now in the avenued village street. 
There are pleasant paths everywhere about the village, past 
Singleton Grange, or Hall, or to the old church, along a lane 
where the witch, Meg Shelton, lived over 200 years ago. But 
we make past the inn to where the road forks into two—one 
way to Elswick and the other to Weeton. 

The windmill is a little up the Weeton Road. It stands 
near some cottages. Singleton Mill is not one of the largest 
—it is four storeys high. There is no sure evidence as to its 
age, but the miller thinks it going on for 200 years. In the 
report of the Charity Commissioners in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth (1547—1553) there is the following reference : ‘“‘ One 
house or cottage called Corner-rawe and a windmill, and that 
the tenants thereof, Robert Carter and James Hall, had never 
paid any rent and refused to do so.”’ That was in the year 
1547, and probably that mill was on the same site as the 
present Singleton Mill. 

It seems there were anti-renters three hundred years ago ; 
and I suspect that the wicked human nature of such of us 
as are not landlords, but only rent-paying victims, is not 
without some sympathetic admiration for Robert Carter 
and James Hall in their refusal to be subject to such an 
indignity as rent, which is suffered by no beast but the “‘ lord 
of creation.’’ Man is the only animal that pays rent. 

Sturdy pioneers of the anti-rent campaign! I know at 
least one man in Windmill Land who will hold you in honour 
for your heroism. He has an ineradicable aversion to paying 
rent, though, of course, he cannot always escape the ignominy 
of having to hand over the money. But he once managed to 
live in a house for three years without paying any rent. He 
is the only man I know who ever accomplished such a miracu- 
lous feat in Blackpool. He ought to have a statue. 


KARMA. 

In those old days there used to be other rents than those 
to which our civilisation has accustomed us, peculiar and 
iniquitous rents, outraging decency and treating woman— 
that is, working-class woman—as a mere carnal chattel. 
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The Banastre family, lords of the manor at Singleton in the 
fourteenth century, when there were only eleven cottages to 
the village, held ‘‘ talliage ’’—that is, assessment for revenue,— 
and “ heriot ’’—that is, a ‘‘ succession ’’ levy, or due, to be 
paid by a son succeeding his father as tenant. A widow had 
to pay a sixth of her goods, or equivalent, in order to take 
over her husband’s farm or house. Worse still, there was also 
that abominable impost known as “‘ Marchet or Maiden Rent,” 
a “‘ payment to the lord of the manor in exemption from the 
ancient privilege of manorial lords on the bridal night of a 
tenant’s daughter ’’ (which was a practice on the Continent of 
Europe, notably in Germany, as well as in England), Whata 
perplexingly mingled celestial and infernal part has been 
and is played in the history of the world by the magic and 
mystery of sex—without which there would be no world, and 
which, so far as we can see, is the source of all things; one 
is not surprised to find that religion and worship centred 
round it, and that phallicism, diluted and euphemised, is, if 
not at the root of, largely interwoven with, our modern creeds, 
that have all evolved out of the older theologies. Probably in 
the beginning sex-religion was a pure and sacred affair, regarded 
with reverence by devotees who dealt decently with the 
mysteries of the propagation of life in all its forms, from beast 
to human being, and who held that in the secret of sex 
is the secret of the universe and of Deity; but even- 
tually it was debased by conquest-corrupted and luxury- 
lured civilisations, who only saw the fleshy side of the 
divine process, and turned uplifting love into the degrading 
lust that forced such laws as the ‘‘ Marchet’’ law on serfs 
and servants. 

Yet even that vile custom would bring about its own 
retribution, as all ills do. Nature, just, inexorable, working 
by subtle laws, is ever seeking to restore balance and bring 
compensation. In every wrong is the seed that shall tight 
it or destroy it. The villain himself plants the tree on which 
he shall hang. The tyrant himself makes the bullet that shall 
end his game. A bad Government itself creates the rebels that 
shall harass it and overthrow it. 

So, may be, even by this wicked old custom was intro- 
duced into agricultural families, into the peasantry, into the 
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lower orders, some aristocratic blood, with its ease-loving 
instincts, its resentment of domination, with: perhaps a touch 
of culture—qualities and attributes and passions to crop up, 
by the inviolable law of sowing and reaping, and play their 
part, in the whirligig of the generations, in that strangely- 
woven tissue of time whose multifarious threads are so difficult 
to trace in their apparent confusion (yet really all plan and 
order, an inviolable chain of regular cause and effect, if we 
could only see the whole), perhaps in rebelling against and 
in overthrowing the very class from which they were derived. 
The defiant democrat who as a trade-union leader cuts some 
haughty plutocrat’s claws, may owe his spirit to some ancestor 
of that same landlord or employer. Pedigree works through 
the ages in a mysterious way—often a troublous way, some- 
times a terrible way,—but always (if, as some teachers say, 
there comes to no man only what he deserves and needs in 
the matter of desert or experience) a scrupulously just way. 

As we are in Windmill Land, we may be excused for 
quoting a trite but applicable couplet— 


The mills of God grind slowly, 


But they grind exceedingly small. 
* 


By reason of the eternal equity at the root of human 
evolution, society has improved in its morals and manners 
since the days when the lords of Singleton, and other manorial 
magnates, had evil power over sex and soul as well as over 
the labour of their thralls and tenants. Woman to-day is 
being looked upon, not as a toy and slave for man as in the 
barbarous old times, but more and more as man’s equal 
comrade in the long march towards the millennium. 

And now I have to say one thing about Singleton Mill 
that ‘will raise lamentation amongst the lovers of the pic- 
turesque. Those of us who have seen its sails swinging round 
will see them at work no more. For last summer, when I 
took it into this head of mine—into which I take so many 
novel things—to make intimate acquaintanceship with the 
windmills of the Fylde, and, in my rounds, called upon the 
miller of Singleton, he was installing an oil engine to work 


the concern, instead of being dependent upon the wind and 
sails. 


il 
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I pleaded with him to leave the sails standing, even 
though he would no longer use them ; for, as I pointed out 
and as he admitted, a windmill without sails looks like a 
wrecked ship, and has lost its charm to the beholder. So, 
though the sails are standing yet, they will whirl round no 
more; and there are now two “‘ windmills’’ in the Fylde 
(the other being at Pilling) which are no longer driven by 
the wind. 


A VICIOUS VICAR. 


Some interesting things could be told about the village 
near the windmill. For instance, the dispute, with its lively 
incidents, between Preacher Harrison, of Singleton, and 
Vicar Clegg, of Kirkham. No doubt the rebellious Cuthbert 
Harrison, either on horse or afoot, often went along the road 
past the windmill on his way to Kirkham. 

Cuthbert Harrison, the Singleton minister, who was a 
native of Windmill Land (born at Newton, near Kirkham), 
and who had been ejected from his church in Ireland for 
nonconformity, yet still held a licence to preach, though 
only in his own house (a licence many married men would 
rejoice to hold to-day), was at ructions with Vicar Clegg, of 
Kirkham, who seems to have been an ‘‘ ornary beggar,’’*as 
the folks say in Windmill Land, or, in the usual English 
speech, a domineering, cantankerous cleric. The dispute was 
no doubt a serious matter when it was astir, but it makes 
droll reading for us who are far removed from the dust of it. 
Humorous old Father Time, if you have only patience, thus 
turns all solemn quarrels and grim scuffles, and even savage 
wars, into smile-stuff. The things one generation makes such 
grave fuss about are only laughing matters for the next, or, 
if not the next, the next but one or two. Father Time is the 
supreme humorist: he turns even skulls into sport, and 
cemeteries into comicality. ~ 

The bother was about baptising children and solemnising 
matrimony. Vicar Clegg said these were his privileges, and 
that Cuthbert Harrison had no right to perform them, Perhaps 
the fees were at the bottom of it. Eventually the vicar got 
Harrison excommunicated, and the latter set up worship on 
his own at Singleton—secretly, in private houses. Once he 
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went to Kirkham Church, sitting amongst the congregation. 
The angry vicar ordered him out. Harrison refused, whereupon 
the vicar came out of the pulpit and seized him by the sleeve. 
Harrison then retired quietly, but said, as he went out at the 
door: ‘‘ It’s time to go when the devil drives.’’ The next 
event in this quarrel brings us into the realm of Gilbertian 
opera. The vicar sued Harrison for £6 for stopping away from 
church for six months—and this after Harrison had been 
ejected by the vicar himself! (In those days men could be 
fined for not attending the parish church.) But the law on this 
occasion was not such an ass as the vicar. The verdict went 
against him, and he had to pay Harrison’s costs as well as 
his own, 


THE MILLER AND THE WITCH. 


The late vicar of Singleton, Vicar Wood, who occupied 
the pulpit for sixty-eight years, was a delightfully different 
sort from old Vicar Clegg. Vicar Wood was renowned for two 
things—his interest in agriculture and his longevity, the latter 
a tribute either to the good qualities of the Windmill Land 
air or to the healthiness of the ecclesiastical occupation (the 
clergy, by the way, in all mortality statistics and insurance 
tables head the list as the longest-lived of all professions and 
trades). He lived to the age of ninety-two, was hale and 
hearty to the end, and liked nothing better than to be at an 
agricultural show with a catalogue, on which he was marking 
the prize horses and beasts, and a flower in his button-hole. 
He was an authority on horses—he could tell the whole tale 
of ‘‘ Honest Tom ’’ and other celebrated stallions. I never 
heard him preach, but I should think that in the pulpit his 
favourite text for sermons would be about ‘“‘ the bulls of 
Bashan,’’ whose pedigrees I am sure he could have given, if 
any theologian could. He was a big and grand and lovable 
old man, perhaps more of a farmer than a parson ; but is not 
that distinction rather in his favour than otherwise? He did 
not babble much about the debatable fields of heaven, but 
devoted himself to studying the meadows of earth, and 
teaching his parish how to make the most of them in crops and 
cattle. He died in October, 1911, 

There are tales of Meg Shelton, too, the notorious Singleton 
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witch, who had the magic power of transforming herself and 
other animals into articles of furniture and dairy utensils. 
She once played a prank of that sort on the miller, who, as 
he was perhaps the one who wouldn’t pay rent, maybe deserved 
all he got in the witchcraft line. He suspected Meg of stealing 
corm out of the mill. One night, concealed, he watched her 
open the door and enter the mill. Immediately he rushed 
after her. But when he got into the mill he could find nobody— 
there were only the sacks of flour on the floor. But next 
morning he found that a considerable quantity of oats had 
been taken. Vastly puzzled, he watched again, saw Meg 
enter the mill on several occasions, but could never find her 
there when he followed. 

At last, not being altogether a numskull—as no man must 
be who can dodge the rent,—he solved the mystery. He 
counted his sacks one evening before watching Meg steal 
into the mill. There were six. But when he hurried into the 
mill after Madge he found seven sacks. Now he had the 
secret. One of the seven sacks was Meg. The witch had 
transmogrified herself into a sack of flour on his approach. 
Seizing a hayfork, the miller raised it to plunge it into each 
of the sacks in turn. He guessed there would be a squeal 
when he thrust the sharp prongs into the sack that was the 
witch. 

He bayonetted the first sack. Nothing happened. The 
second and the third; nothing still. Next the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, with the same result. Then he came to the end 
sack, the seventh, and raised his hayfork. But ere it could 
descend there was a female cry—and lo! instead of the sack 
there cowered before him the witch. The miller was so flabber- 
gasted that for an instant he stood motionless. That second 
was enough for Meg. Picking up a broom that stood near 
the door, she straddled it and sailed forth into the night-sky. 
Thus averred the sober miller. 

Be the witch’s flight one of fact or only of fancy, the 
story declares that never after was any of the miller’s corn 
stolen. 
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THE LIGHTS ON SHORE. 


At sea at night, a welcome sight, 
Across the billows and their roar, 
Beyond the dark around our barque, 

The Lights on Shore. 


When waves surge high and foam-flakes fly, 
And storms would whelm our vessel o“er, 

In the dread night, how sweet the sight,— 
The Lights on Shore. 


A distant gleam creates a dream 

Of homes we fain would see once more, 
And faces kind that shine behind 

The Lights on Shore. 


Oh, in that hour of death’s black power, 
When all our voyages are o’er, 

Though gloom enfold may we behold 
The Lights on Shore. 


Vi: 


Between the Two Rivers 


ROM Poulton, going along the Great Eccleston and 
Garstang Road, the first turn to the right (at Little 
Singleton), where at the top of one of the few Windmill 

Land hills that are anything of a climb for the cyclist there 
is a signpost directing to the places mentioned, a pretty road 
by the edge of a plantation and through an avenue takes you 
into Singleton, sometimes called Great Singleton. 

If you go down the steep hill that is sentinelled by the 
signpost—the first time I rode a bicycle down that dip I lost 
my pedals and the machine ran away with me: I yelled out 
to my companion, Garry, the Advertising Canvasser, and 
therefore a sinner, but since those days a publican, who was 
in front of me, to clear out of my track, and luckily nothing 
got in my way, else this tale had never been told, and much 
other pen-fruit blasted in the bud ;—as I was saying (let our 
schoolmaster friends show this involved sentence as a deplor- 
able example to pupils in composition) if you descend that 
hill, in the Garstang direction, you can also wind round to 
Singleton by a quiet and charming lane, and so on after passing 
Bankfield—where there is a sharp turn in the road (a 
picturesque corner, with trees and glimpses of the river), 
just ere the turn there is a farm on the left, and on the right 
old Bankfield House (now a farm, with an old, curious elevated 
alcove, as if for a sacred image, in the sitting-room), where once 
dwelt the Rev. Cuthbert Harrison (referred to in the previous 
chapter), who, after his excommunication for nonconformity 
roused the Christian ire of the Vicar of Kirkham by baptising 
children and officiating at marriages (he also did some good 
doctoring)—you turn up the road in the opposite direction 
to the sign at the entrance of the long avenue to Windy 
Harbour (a pleasant picnic place on the river bank), and, 
passing the corner where the road turns for Great Eccleston 
and Garstang, keep straight on for Singleton, Elswick, and 
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Thistleton. For Singleton you take the first turn to the right, 
and enter the ‘‘ model village ’’—significantly the achievement 
of a “miller,” the late Alderman Miller of Preston,—past the 
Church and along the lane, where ‘tis said the witch, Meg 
Shelton, used to live (her house long since gone or trans- 
mogrified), past the prettily situated school, and the most 
picturesque little Fire Station you ever saw. 


Rain FLoops. 


You can also cross the country from the Wyre to the 
Ribble by other roads farther towards Great Eccleston and 
St. Michaels—and, by the way, sometimes after great autumn 
and winter rains you will find some of these minor roads 
a foot or two deep under water, for a furlong or two, forming 
with the flooded fields on either side, large temporary lakes 
with clumps of trees in the midst like islands. At Catforth, 
for instance, there is a warning sign that the road is “‘ Dangerous 
in Flood,’’ and only the other day (October 13, 1917), m 
Lady and I, cycling to Eccleston, found the Singleton highway 
impassable because of innundation, the road, just through 
the little bridge under the railway, being submerged for about 
two hundred yards, and we should have had to turn back 
but for the help of a farmer’s wagon, which bore us and our 
machines through the water, that reached well over the axles 
of the wagon wheels. One man, with long leggings, rode 
through it, but was splashed up to the waist. Farther on, 
at Larbreck, there were seagulls floating on a big flooded 
field, peeweets and a flock of fieldfares on the marge, and at 
Wall Pool Bridge was a great lake caused by the great over- 
flowing of Thistleton Brook; and at Cartford Bridge we saw 
a motor-cyclist who had turned back because he had found 
the road between Great Eccleston and St. Michaels heavily 
flooded. 

But, if you please, we will now return to the other road 
to Singleton : the first one—though the rural serenities between 
the two rivers, the Ribble with its eighteen bridges, and the 
Wyre with its half-dozen, are well’ worth exploring along 


any of these lanes and paths—the route which eee us past 
Singleton Hall. 
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A FINE VIEW. 


Soon as you enter this road from the Poulton-Garstang 
end there is a view worth pausing to see. Sit on the five- 
barred gate looking eastward and you have one of the finest 
views in all Windmill Land. You behold, down in the hollow, 
the river like a great lake (that’s if the tide be in), fringed 
with woodland—sweet Windy Harbour, with its blackberry 
grove,—and in the distance (that’s when the day is clear) 
the hills (Bleasdale), with farms and fields, and plantations, 
and old halls and church steeples between. Often have I 
perched on that five-barred gate, enjoying a pipe of tobacco 
{yes, a silly habit, I daresay—I make no defence for it except 
that I like it, and that smoking is a characteristic of scribes) 
and admiring the beautiful scene. Here, too, my Lady has 
stood with me looking on that delightfully soothing view 
(the mountains being too remote to awe—merely a sub- 
servient and subdued background), and here also have we 
filed my Lady’s bicycle-basket with blackberry in its season. 
for it is a generous lane in the matter of that sweet wild fruit. 

The story of Singleton (fragments of it you have already 
had) is interesting, but if I gave you the history of all the 
villages in Windmill Land, this book would be a much bigger 
one than you could hold comfortably in your hand while 
reading—indeed, the hardest part of my labour is to eliminate 
,;and condense. This sort of book is the kind that grows 
abundantly as you progress with it ; not only by the author’s 
own explorations and the accumulations thereof, but by the 
enthusiastic voluntary aid of correspondents who are con- 
tinually adding to my own already extensive knowledge of 
Windmill Land by bits (and lumps) of history, biography, 
tales of characters and places, all bringing grist to the mill, 
as it were; wherefore, much as you have here, there is quite 
as much omitted. It spreads and ramifies like the sea-pink 
or the coltsfoot (even the ten-mile track of the Blackpool 
and Fleetwood trams is golden with the latter flower in 
March, as if somebody had been strewing sovereigns all 
along), and if only as prettily, I’ll be thankful. While I 
am revising these chapters, in proof, for the printer (really 
I ought to leave a blank space here for his remarks), I come 
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across a millstone used as a hearthstone in the miller’s cottage 
at Preesall; a visit to my married daughter at Pontefract 
(where the delicious ‘‘ Pomfret cakes’’ come from) gets me 
on the track of windmills in that district, and thence to Hull, 
where stand two interesting windmill relics—the first co- 
operative cornmills, one being erected in 1795; while a sister 
at Coventry sends me a newspaper account and pictures of 
windmills in Lady Godiva’s domain, including Wolvey peg 
mill (demolished 1909), Balsall windmill, Arbury water-mill, 
and others; another friend sends a newspaper with an 
illustrated article about Camberwell (London) peg mill, near 
which Tom Hood used to live ; other people tell me of an old 
windmill that used to stand in Marsh Lane, Lancaster, and of 
windmills near Hoylake and other places in the Wirral Penin- 
sula (Cheshire), and send me picture postcards of windmills 
in all parts of the land (I’ll try to get round to them all some 
time). Therefore, as you will perceive, my problem is to put 
a pantechnicon load into a wheelbarrow, to empty a barrel 
into a bottle, or to pack an elephant into its trunk. However, 
I’lldo my best to give you the cream, though I think you would 
telish some of the buttermilk (I am fond of it myself) if we 
could only manage it; which reminds me of the old joke 
told me by the Greybeard Cyclist when once we were riding 
Weeton way—you’ll know it, no doubt, the tale of the polished 
but agriculturally ignorant city lady who, on a visit to a farm— 
the G. C. said it was at Mythop (where I hear there was also 
a windmill once)—inquired, as she was shown the cattle in 
the shippons, which were the cows that gave the buttermilk 
and which the ordinary milk. 

I would like to discourse on the Singleton parson (curate) 
who in 1578 “‘kept a tippling-house and a nowty woman 
in it’’—-so runs the old record,—a gay cleric, evidently, yet 
a tolerant scamp, showing mercy to sinners, for it is recorded 
that he was also charged with ‘‘ churching fornicators ’’—and 
other curious and quaint chronicles of old; but we must be 
getting along. 

Joun MiLton’s CHAIR, 
In Singleton Church there is a rare relic, an old black oak 


chair with the following inscription carved on the inside 
of the back :— 
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Joun Mitton, 
AUTHOR OF 
PARADISE Lost 
AT £075 DD 

“ Paradise Lost,’’ a long poem which most people have 
heard of but very few have read—its theme is the Fall of 
Man,—was published in 1667. Milton was a bit of a rebel; 
he was Oliver Cromwell’s secretary in the days when King 
Charles the First—royal equivocator and traitor, and not the 
first nor the last—lost his head for rather too stupidly insisting 
on that absurd humbugging notion of “‘ the divine right of 
kings ’’ (to do as they pleased, to tax and tyrannise as they 
liked)—-which is all fiction and fudge. 

Soon after passing the Miller’s Arms at Singleton the road 
forks into two, the left going to Elswick, where in 1645 the 
Earl of Derby’s troops, retreating from Kirkham, destroyed 
a doctor’s library, and to Inskip, where was a Roman tumulus 
in which weapons and ornaments were found, and the right 
to Weeton and Kirkham. We take the road to the right 
and in a few moments are at Singleton Windmill, whose sails 
will go round no more, for now the motive power is an oil: 
engine, though the miller has let the wooden framework of 
the sails remain for the sake of picturesqueness. I think of 
the song of Fletcher (of Beaumont and Fletcher dramatic 
renown, 1579-1625), who compared love to a windmill, and 
sang in a play called ‘‘ The Maid in the Mill’’ (there is a 
reference to it in the babbling, blabbing gossip of dear old 
Pepys—1688,—who tells much of “‘ mighty merry ”’ doings 
and was ‘“‘ mighty fond”’ of pretty faces and music) :-— 

Shall the sails of my love stand still, 
Shall the grist of my hopes be unground ? 


O fie! O fie! O fie! 
Let the mill, let the mill go round. 


A Hate Orp Lapy. 


My memory holds a happy Dutch-school picture of the 
Singleton miller’s cottage one calm August evening. I was 
returning from Cartford Bridge. In the sultry afternoon I] 
had been to White Hall Farm, across the river, through 
Singleton, and along the bowery lane, then in prettiest pro- 
fusion of wild flowers—blackberry blossom in white and lilac 
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hues, yellow goat’s-beard, ragwort, dog daisies, yarrow, purple 
thistles, and stretches of thistle-fluff and dandelion-down like 
ribbons and sheets of cotton, and on the bushes beautifully 
glistening spiders’ webs, wonderful fairy structures for preying 
purposes (oh, this mystery of spider and fly, of life living on 
other life by slaughter)—-past Singleton church, past the rich 
gardens where the great yellow sunflowers and big red poppies 
made a gorgeous floral pageant, and butterflies, white and 
coloured, hovered about—there was one coloured butterfly 
on a yellow flower by the wayside which made the loveliest 
little painting I have ever seen (what an artist God is !),—and, 
coming home in the cool of the evening along Little Eccleston 
Lane, with its old thatched cottages—here I almost ran over 
a frolicsome little field-mouse in the middle of the road, but 
managed to spare it by a swift swerve of my wheel,—and 
through Elswick, past coppices where the robins were singing 
in the sunset—Robin is the only vesper minstrel in the height 
of summer,—lI called at Singleton Mill cottage, where, sitting 
at the table by the window, with her work-basket nigh her 
hand, was a pleasant-faced old lady busy with some darning 
and sewing. 

She was the miller’s mother, and she told me her age was 
eighty-one years. She had been sixty years at that windmill 
—there had she come as a bride over half-a-century ago, there 
had she reared her family, there had she become a widow, 
contentedly waiting the call to follow her husband. She was 
hale and hearty, with all her faculties in good fettle, as we 
say in Lancashire. She used no optical aids, despite her age. 
She was sewing without the help of glasses. ‘‘I can sew, I 
can knit, I can read, and’’—here the old lady smiled, ‘I 
can talk.’’ After rummaging a moment for something in her 
work-basket, she went on, ‘‘ Sometimes rheumatism bothers 
my legs a bit, but seein’ as I’ve had ’em over eighty year, an’ 
used ’em pretty well in my time, maybe they’re gettin’ worn 
out. There’s no legs ever made on earth as’ll last for ever. 
I’ve nothin’ to grumble at—I’ve lived long an’ ailed little. 
It’s a healthy country is this—if folk waint be healthy here 
they’ll be healthy nowhere.”’ 

In the miller’s garden was a plant with a pretty purple 
flower of triangular shape—like a sort of small clematis, 
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The miller called it “‘ Life of Man ’’—he knew no other name 
for it. He got his spade and cut up a chunk of soil containing 
many roots, which I carried home in a thick paper bag, riding 
the bicycle with one hand (a bike is a’ bothersome machine 
for parcels), and set itin our garden. Itis a plant that spreads 
rapidly. 

There was a very clear sunset. The hills all round three 
sides of Windmill Land—the Bleasdale Fells, the Lake District 
mountains, Longridge Fells, and over the south-west sea the 
Welsh peaks—were distinct, the latter seeming much nearer 
than the forty or fifty miles they are away. 

The plantations and patches of woodland look prettiest 
when the sun is shining slantingly through them in the evening. 
There is some special charm about the effect when there is 
light on that side of the trees facing the sun, and shade on the 
other, with golden gleams amid the sylvan mass. 

Across the fields, a mile or more away from the windmill 
and the village, is the signal-box of Singleton’s little station, 
and the poles indicating the line running to Blackpool (Talbot 
Road). Close by Singleton station is a farm with the 
humorously romantic name of Todderstaffe Hall, once the 
property of the Allens of Rossall. From the lane (a cul-de-sac 
as regards vehicles) near Todderstaffe Hall there is a unique 
view of the ancient and modern in juxtaposition—Staining 
Windmill, Blackpool Tower, and Big Wheel, all in a line. 


A DEATH VISION. 


In the lane from Singleton—from the corner where the 
post office stands in a garden,—to the station (also to Hard- 
horn), soon after you have left the village, there is, on the 
right over a stile and across the fields, a pleasant path to 
Poulton, a mile and a half distant. From this lane, near the 
farm called Avenham Hall, looking west, you have another 
rare landscape blend of the old and the new—Staining 
Windmill and the Tower in one picture. The old brick 
windmill has stood for over two hundred years —one wonders 
will the tall iron Tower last so long ? 

But let us get back to Singleton, whence you can take the 
road to Thistleton (fine pastoral views of Windmill Land 
and the hills from this road) and to Elswick, where, as you 
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? 
enter the village, there is a garden with a glorious display of 
roses in July, and thence on to Inskip and across the Com- 
mon—Carr Green—to Catforth and Broughton. 

Or you can take the road past the windmill to Weeton 
and Kirkham. It is a pretty lane; at one part there is a 
bonny bit of woodland, in which are numerous silver birches 
and over the fields, seawards, the farm that stands on the 
site of old Preese Hall (half burnt down in the eighteenth 
century and the rest pulled down in the nineteenth), which 
used to belong to the Butlers of Rawcliffe Hall, the full ancient 
name of the locality being Weeton-with-Preese. 

One summer’s day I brought my Cycling Niece (oh, yes— 
you old gay dogs needn’t smile,—she is a genuine and legal 
niece) this way, while she was holidaying at Blackpool, and 
incidentally learning to swim, taking me from my work (and 
how loth I am to quit labour !) to act as tutor. 

I may say that I did not learn to swim myself till I was 
nearer forty years of age than thirty. Though I always 
liked to be about water and longed to be in it, yet, when I 
was a boy, a very sensitive shyness or delicacy prevented me 
bathing with the other lads in the brook. I didn’t like to 
expose my body as they did. I smiled as I wrote that word 
““shyness.”’ I guess some people will doubt I ever had any 
such quality. Incredible as it may seem, it’s true; but as 
I grew up the world knocked it out of me, or, rather, forced 
me to learn how to conceal it, by making a shell as the crab 
does, for I know I am still as sensitive as ever in every way 
else I should not have that power of receiving and reflecting 
in words the impressions that people and scenes make upon 
me. This sympathy is so susceptible that when I am amongst 
folks in a tramcar or train, or even passing them in the street, 
1 can feel their moods, their thoughts, their buoyant health 
or dejected indisposition ; but, luckily—else I should have a 
queer time of it,—I can, at will, encase myself in a mental 
armour that shuts out all external influences. Between persons 
kin and dear to me, or those closely associated with me, 
this communion is even more powerful and subtle, and 
operates over long distances. I can “‘ feel’’ when things are 
going well or ill with them. My grandmother had the same 
faculty ; and my mother hasit. I was six hundred miles from 
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home when my little boy was drowned, and at the very 
moment of the accident I had a sudden and unaccountable 
attack of sickness, followed by a dream, or rather a vision, 
which revealed that he was dead. Some hours before I got 
the fatal cablegram the spirit of my first wife appeared to me 
and said, not in words, but in an indescribable psychic way 
of communication, ‘‘ Be comforted, you will see your boy 
again.’’ Then, all at once, in one of the swift and strange 
transformations peculiar to dreams, I was borne aloft over 
a vast crowd of people, amongst whom was an acquaintance 
to whom I called out that there was no death, and that we 
should meet our loved ones again in another world. 

Which brings us back to the swimming. After the boy’s 
death I resolved to learn to swim, so that if ever I should 
happen across a drowning child or person I should not have 
to reproach myself with being unable to go to the rescue. I 
went to the Public Baths every day for a month, had some 
tuition, and at the end of the fourth week—TI mention this 
just to show how pertinacious I was over that business—I 
swam, easily, a hundred lengths (about a mile). 


AN OLD Cow Fair. 


When we reach Weeton Lane Ends (where bones and 
relics of an old battle have been discovered) we see the wind-- 
mili, on a rise in the road to Thistleton and Elswick, and the 
road we have come along continues to Wesham, past Bradkirk 
Hall, and to Kirkham. From this road there are fine pastoral 
views. The other of the four lanes that make the “ ends ’”’ 
goes down to the village, past the row of little cottages, with 
the tiny shop—home of a young woman who, so I hear, 
recites Teddy Ashton’s ‘‘ Lancashire Sketches ’’ excellently. 

At the bottom of that lane, past the Golden Dell, is the 
village green, surrounded by old thatched houses—the little 
thatched post office, the old thatched inn with the headless 
old sundial in front of it, and, opposite the inn, the old thatched 
house where tradition says Oliver Cromwell slept one night 
while in these parts during the Civil War. By the way, 
Windmill Land is remarkable in the fact that not one of its 
churches ever got a cannon-ball from Oliver Cromwell. Visit 
any old church in any other part of Britain and you are soon 
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proudly informed that Cromwell once shot at the steeple or 
tower—indeed, to judge from these legends, he seems to 
have spent all his life “‘ penkin ’’ (as they say in Lancashire) 
at churches. The inn, called ‘‘ The Eagle and Child ’”’ (the 
Stanley-Derby coat-of-arms), is one of the oldest in Windmill 
Land. Landlord Valentine says that it has had a continuous 
licence since the year 1585—over 300 years. There is a little 
old secret cupboard in the inn. Weeton is also noted for its 
Cow Fair—on the Monday following Whit Monday. This 
Fair is said to have been held at Weeton for 800 years. I 
cannot vouch for that record, my memory not going quite so 
far back, but I do know that in the garden behind the inn 
there is a rare bed of sweet lavender, such wonderful lavender 
as you do not find growing in many parts of the Fylde, for 


my Lady and I enjoyed its fairy fragrance and brought 
some home. 


THE ANCIENT DWELLERS IN WINDMILL LAND. 


The antiquity of Weeton Fair takes us back into far-off 
days, and sets us wondering who were the inhabitants of our 
Windmill Land in the days before ever there was a windmill 
in the world. 

The early dwellers in the Fylde were of a Celtic or Welsh 
—that is to say, ancient British—type : probably descendants 
of the race that peopled Brittany (in France). They knew 
how to make tools and weapons of copper and bronze; the 
relics found at Winmarleigh are most likely their handiwork. 
They spoke a language akin to Welsh; and it is remarkable 
that you will find traces of that speech amongst the natives 
of Windmill Land to-day, and even more so a century ago, 
ere universal education, with its common English language, 
began to drive out the old dialects, which are all disappearing. 
The Lancashire folk-speech, which is largely old Saxon English 
—many of its words are used by Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
and, according to Mr. Henry Brierley’s interesting investiga- 
tions, in the old parish register at Chorley the Virgin Mary 
is referred to as a “‘ gradely’’ maid: that irreplaceable word 
““ gradely ’’ certainly ought to be retained in the English 
language, and some dictionaries do include it—is not talked 
as it used to be. Another generation, two at most, will see 
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the ending of it. In some respects this is a pity, as what are 
called dialects are generally more expressive of the heart and 
soul of a people than what is called literary language. The 
learned Biblical scholars say that Christ was a dialect talker ; 
he uttered all his teaching, spoke all his parables, in Aramaic, 
one of the dialects of Palestine. ; 

Thornber, in his ‘‘ History of Blackpool”’ (1837), remarks 
on the similarity of the Fylde dialect and pronunciation to the 
Welsh. 

“Dud ”’ for ‘‘ did’”’ is a characteristic of the language of 
Windmill Land, as in “‘ he dud it,’’ or ‘‘ he dudn’t do it.”’ 

But whatever descendants of the old British there may be 
in the Fylde to-day, they are well mixed and mingled now with 
Roman and Saxon and Dane and Norman, and in one or two 
places a splash of Spanish. But I should think the Welsh, 
Celtic, or British type predominates in Windmill Land. 
Amongst the fisher-folk in the coast towns (though these are 
getting cosmopolitan with the immigration of those seeking 
fortune, or at least a livelihood, out of holiday visitors) of 
Windmill Land you will also find Norse patronymics. 

Some of the old British or Druid religious ceremonials and 
festivals survived till recently in Windmill Land. Thornber 
tells of the ancient sun-worship exemplified in the Beltane 
or Teanlay fires, notably on All Hallows Eve (the last night 
in October). 

At Weeton, as at Poulton, the old metropolis of Windmill 
Land, where the curfew bell is still rung, and_a century or 
so ago (1790-1800), when Blackpool was only a small village 
of fifty or sixty houses, mostly fishermen’s huts, and Poulton 
was a comparatively big place with a population of nearly 
a thousand, and its reading-room and coffee-room at the 
“Golden Ball’’ for fashionable visitors, patronised by the 
gentry and nobility when coming for summer bathing on the 
Fylde coast, the ‘‘ Teanlay’’ feast (the words “bel fire; 
and ‘“‘tean,’”’ fire, survive in the names of Tandle Hill, near 
Rochdale, Belfield, Belmont, near Bolton, etc.) used to be 
celebrated with bonfires on All Hallows Eve (October 31), 
ushering in All Saints’ Day, and convivial parties, at which 
the maids tried to divine the man they would marry by putting 
chestnuts into the fire, or on the top-bar near it. Each nut 
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represented a certain young man, whose name the fair one 
kept to herself. The nuts that flew out of the fire, or off the 
bar, could be counted as out of the problem. The nut that 
remained and burned brightly or roasted evenly (the sarcastic 
will say that the ‘‘ roasting ’’ very aptly and subtly, if un- 
intentionally, symbolises the married state) was the sign of 
the young man who would be the husband. This old custom 
lingers, though now it is transferred a few nights onward in 
the calendar, and associated with the Fifth of November. I 
have seen our maidservant, and other young women, thus 
trying their Cupid luck with the nuts on Bonfire Night, though 
I must say that I have seen more potatoes than nuts cooked 
at these November blazes, and I don’t know of any fortune- 
telling lore in connection with the solanaceous tuber first 
brought from America to England by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
do you? 

‘“ Gunpowder Plot,’’ as we have seen, has shifted the old 
fire-worshipping observance a few days forward to November 
Fifth. The October-November bonfires: (along with others 
held by the Druids in spring and summer, so say the historians) 
were an old ceremony long before Guy Fawkes tried to blow 
up the Houses of Parliament, and maybe their real origin 
lies in the autumnal and vernal burning of field-rubbish by 
the primitive cultivators of the land. Perhaps the Rawcliffe 
Hall squire who burned a windmill down one Fifth of November 
was in that pyrotechnic antic subconsciously impelled by the 
spirit of Fylde ancestors devout at Beltane observances. 

Thornber also mentions the carrying of torches at funerals ; 
though, as far as I can learn, this custom and others have 
died out now, as have many of the old superstitions, though 
only recently (March, 1916) [read that a Fylde farmer claiming ~ 
exemption from military service for his brother, stated that 
the young man, owing to a fall in boyhood, was affected by 
the changes of the moon. Is this all an old wife’s tale, or is 
there something in it? Can it be that the empress of night, 
the silvery goddess, the Belisama of the Druids, the Selene 
of the Greeks, the Luna of the Romans, the Isis of the 
Egyptians, the Astarte of the Babylonians (are not our 
Easter cakes a relic of the old Eastern custom of baking holy 
cakes to the Queen of Heaven ?), has power over the jellied 
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mystery that makes the brain of man, as well as over the 
waters of the ocean whence man evolved ? 

Is it surprising that the old farmer should believe in the 
psychic influence of the moon when éven to-day the time of 
our Church celebration of Easter is decided by that luminary 
instead of being a fixed date? 

There are no Maypoles left in Windmill Land, though there 
was one at Scorton, near Garstang, till towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, and the May festivals have disappeared, 
or been turned into Rose Queen pageants (in June, as at 
Lytham). 

Poulton, Stalmine, and other places still have their annual 
“club’’ days and processions; Kirkham has its Fair, and 
Plough Monday is honoured in January—sometimes with 
ploughing competitions and prizes. 

The Easter pace-egging is kept up, but on a diminished 
scale, the children collecting eggs and colouring them. At 
Preston the Easter egg-rolling and Fair on the banks of the 
Ribble is a great spectacle. The youngsters also go about 
singing some of the old carols—or fragments of them—at 
Christmas and New Year, such as ‘‘Here we come 
a-wassailing ’’; ‘‘ God bless the master of this house,’’ etc. 
A few of the sweet and pretty old singing-games (considerably 
mutilated), relics of an old religion, are played by the chil- 
dren, and the ancient Preston Guild celebration is still held 
every twenty years. 

The Windmill Land folks, as is the nature of people living 
an agricultural, pastoral, and gardening life, are a peaceful 
folk: letting others alone and wishing to be let alone them- 
selves; content to jog along in the old grooves, easy-going, 
tolerant amongst themselves, but resenting interference from 
outsiders, even in the way of reform (alleged or genuine) ; 
keeping out of bother, and disliking war. They do not want 
to quit their homes to go fighting other peasants whom they 
have never met and with whom they have no quarrel. During 
the Stuart Rebellions in 1715 and 1745, though a few of the 
gentry rallied round Prince Charlie, the majority of the folks 
of Windmill Land stood aloof. 

They did not show any enthusiastic haste to become 
soldiers during the War of Wars (1914-1918). I have 
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heard many of them express rather heterodox ideas regarding 
squires, landowners, and lords of manors. 


A FEBRUARY SONG. 


Oh, it’s good to be out when the sun’s about, 
And the Spring is on the way, 

When the skylark whistles his cheery epistles 
To the glory of the day. 


When the dykes o’erflow with melting snow, 
Steady rain—or sudden shower— 

‘For February is seldom chary 
Of water to swill and scour. 


When the second-month sky makes the dull clouds fly, 
There’s a blue that’s fresh and clean, 

With white farms under the azure wonder, 
Like fleeces mid the green. 


And though Spring’s bloom is yet in the tomb, 
Yellow gorse and daisies white 

Like elf and fairy deck February 
With golden and silver delight. 


The air is sweet; no summer heat 
Of sultry sickly hours: 

While gaily parading and serenading, 
The birds make love in the bowers. 


MARTON MERE. 


WAL 


Old Marton Mill and Little Marton Mill 


E take the busiest road into Blackpool—and out of 
it, of course—Preston New Road—as the sign at the 
corner, on the iron railings enclosing that field, tells. 

us. Across the field is Marton Church—a new one, and a fine 
one, but somehow it does not look so homely and cosily 
old-fashioned as the original, erected in 1800, and pulled down 
some years ago to make way for the new structure, after 
standing a full century in the breezes from the western waters— 
after knowing many village weddings and christenings, and 
at last, life’s tale of years and laughter told, the passing bell 
and the green coverlet of the grave. 

On the other side of the road is the old village school,. 
with its big play-yard bounded by iron rails. It was first 
a charity school, put up at the expense of a Mr. Baines, of 
Poulton, in the year 1717, when ignorance, with its conse- 
quence, vice, afflicted the land. Baines of Poulton was a good 
man in his generation: let us give him honour as we pass. 
this best of monuments to any man’s memory. For the man 
who builds a school is a benefactor to the race. 

Often have I watched the children, the little lasses and 
lads, coming out of that school, in all seasons, and my heart 
has been touched by various emotions as I have surveyed 
the scene. For there is nothing that stirs the thoughts and 
feelings and memories and dreams like the beholding of a 
number of boys and girls trooping out of school or at play 
in the yard. As one looks at their bright young eyes, and the 
merry faces on which time has yet writ so little, except, maybe, 
in the case of the boys, smudges of healthy sport, one cannot 
help musing of what the years will bring to these opening 
human buds. What has already become of some of those I 
used to see frolicking round this school? The Great War 
called some of the lads—they sleep in France and Flanders— 
never to look on their old school again. 

Have you ever watched a school ‘ jegay ee Lhereris 
almost always a quarrel or fight between some of the boys- 
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Boys are belligerent creatures. How often has my lady, 
when she and I have been passing a school at closing time, 
jumped off her bicycle to interfere between two lads at 
challenge and cuffs! I have told her it was best to take no 
notice : it was the way of boys to battle ; they would resume 
the contest as soon as her back was turned ; it was best to 
let them alone to fist it out and find their fighting level. 
But women do not look on fighting as men do. 

What animal in all creation is more mischievous than a 
hearty lad? A monkey isn’t in it. You see boys, soon as 
off the school step, teasing each other, till fun becomes fury. 

Once we saw a group from this same Marton School, in 
that human nature which, even in adults, finds material for 
mirth in the droll accidents that are sad enough to the victims, 
shouting and jeering after a lad who had made a fine mess 
of himself by tumbling in a muddy ditch, and was ruefully 
anticipating the maternal reception. We could not help 
laughing ourselves, though we felt sorry at the same time 
for the comical, woe-begone object. Some big girls, as is 
the sweet mothering way of females, pitying the little chap 
drove back the roaring mockers, and tenderly shielded and 
led the luckless one, who was thus lachrymosely finding out 
that life’s afflictions begin early, and that school time, though 
a jolly time, is not all jam. 

Opposite the school is a pub. If he who builds a school 
builds well, what shall we say of him who builds an hotel ? 
Well, perhaps he is a public benefactor, too, for man is made 
of thirsty dust. And did not the poet, William Shenstone, 
sagely and sweetly write, or rather scratch, on the window 
of an hostelry ?— 


Who’er hath travelled life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an Inn. 

While that minstrel mystic, William Blake, wrote in the 
eighteenth century, in his poem, ‘‘ The Little Vagabond ’’ :— 
Dear mother, dear mother, the Church is cold, 

But the Alehouse is healthy and pleasant and warm. 


One would not have been surprised at rollicking Burns 
writing such a couplet—but the spiritual and ascetic Blake! 
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And yet a little thought shows that we need not wonder. 
For Blake was a seer, and he saw that the honest alehouse 
was more Christian than the hypocritical Church. The 
rebuke was needed then: it is not without its application 
to-day in certain places. 

On the other side of the road, facing the inn, is another 
building that deserves note, for it is unique in its way. It 
is the most picturesque tram-shelter I have ever seen. It has 
the quaint appearance of a rustic hut—rich brown woodwork 
like interlacing tree branches—in a park. The man who takes 
as much pride in making a tram-shelter artistic as in the 
decoration of a ballroom is an artisan worth immortalising. 
Tis only in Windmill Land that you will find modern traces 
of that beautiful joy in the labour which shows in the work- 
manship of the Middle Ages—when men had time to linger 
lovingly over their craftsmanship, and to some extent there 
is that fruitful leisure in Windmill Land to-day. There is a 
similar rustic tram-shelter a little farther along, in Whitegate 
Drive, and another at the other end of the Drive, where the 
tram-lines turn into Blackpool, at the corner of the Raikes’ 
Road, where years ago the Beloved and I used to sit on a form 
and watch the rooks fluttering about, looking, in the twilight, 
like big pieces of black burnt paper. 

Right opposite the tram-shelter, on what was then the 
village-green fronting the old school, long before there were 
any tram lines in the world, stood a windmill—Great Marton 
Mill. Though the ruin of it stood next to the hotel buildings 
sixteen years ago, there is not a vestige of it left now. When 
first I came to Blackpool and roamed about the suburbs, 
this old ruined windmill was an object of interest to me. 

In its day it was the nearest windmill to Blackpool, 
though perhaps sharing that distinction with Hoo Hill Mill 
(just past the Cemetery), which is also demolished now. I 
took a snapshot of the old mill in 1899—it is reproduced here. 
You may notice the old ’bus—it’s rather small, but I think 
you will make it out—at the hotel door, There were no trams 
round Marton then. Some of my readers may remember 
those bumping days of horse "bus rides. 

The old mill was of the ‘‘ tower” kind, which is also 
called the ‘‘smock’’ mill, from its resemblance to a countryman 
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in his smock. A windmill with its arms by its sides 
certainly does look not unlike a stout agricultural worker 
in the traditional Arcadian raiment. The mill was five 
storeys high, with a revolving dome, turned by a wheel and 
rope, like Staining Mill. It was standing and working at the 
beginning of last century. Thornber, in his ‘‘ History,’’ men- 
tions that it was struck by lightning on May 1, 1807, when 
there was a great thunderstorm in the Fylde, a girl being 
killed by the lightning, near Staining. 

I have a paper rack made from a piece of the wood of the 
dome of this mill and given me by the late Mr. Wm. Butcher, 
of South Shore, a life-long bavhelor and a humorist, and a 
racy platform speaker. 

A little beyond this old windmill there used to be a water- 
mill on a stream issuing from Marton Mere, a lake about 
two miles farther inland, which, a few hundred years ago, 
was a much vaster sheet of water than it is to-day. The 
water-mill was old; there are records to show (according to 
Thornber) that it was in the occupation of Margaret Butler 
in 1657. 

Though the Fylde in ancient days was termed the country 
of the water-dwellers—probably because of the bogs and 
swamps,—it is, because of its flatness, more a land of seas of 
wind than streams of water, and there are but few traces 
of water-mills in it. Hilly districts, where the brooks have 
some fall and the force of descent, are the places for water- 
mills ; low-level lands by the breeze-brushed dunes on sandy 
shores, such as Holland and the Eastern English counties 
(Lincolnshire, Norfolk, etc.), Kent and Sussex, and our own 
Fylde coast, are the favourable spots for windmills. 


WRECK ENTERPRISE, 


Let us now get along the Preston New Road to Little 
Marton. The old road, which was very narrow and winding, 
went through the village beyond the church on our left. It is 
a village not without its fame. A hundred years ago it 
possessed a ‘‘ wise man’”’ or seer, named Cardwell, who had 
“visions ’” and told fortunes. It also boasted a ghost—the 
headless boggart of Whitegate Lane. Then it gained some 
notoriety in connection with a great wreck off the Starr Hills 
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at the end of the lane running from Marton to the sea at 
South Shore. This was the wreck of the Crusader, a vessel 
of 584 tons, bound from Liverpool to Bombay with a cargo 
of silk, cotton goods, etc., valued at £60,000, and carrying 
Government despatches, in January, 1839. A terrific gale 
drove the vessel out of her course as she left the Mersey, and 
she came ashore opposite the Star Inn. The captain and 
crew of twenty-six got safely to land in the ship’s small boats. 
Much of the cargo, littered all along the beach, was picked up 
by the enterprising natives of Blackpool and district, who, in 
those days, like these, reckoned it an ill wind that didn’t benefit 
somebody, and acted on the ancient belief that God helps 
those who help themselves. Folks from the adjacent hamlets, 
hearing of the wreck, rushed to have a finger in the sea-pie. 

Of course, Marton wasn’t going to be left out of the pro- 
fitable game. So Marton sailed in, nimbly and effectively, 
bearing off silk-stuffs and other goods. Whether a tribute 
to the alacrity and dexterity of the Marton people, or a 
reflection on their bringing-up, let moralists determine; but 
it is certain that Marton got the bulk of the spoil. The police 
authorities searched the district, and discovered silk and 
cotton goods hidden in pig-styes, concealed down wells, and 
even buried in the gardens and orchards. Five men were 
arrested, tried for theft, and imprisoned in the House of 
Correction at Preston. I don’t much blame the poor fellows 
for their crime. They only thought that in a free country 
they had as much right as the Lord of the Manor or anybody 
else to the wreckage that Providence put in their way. 

Not without its bit of history, you see, this Marton. Yet 
that’s only a slice. There is much more. But we must be 
getting along. Yet, first, to go the whole hog, as the sequel 
will show, one feather more to Marton’s cap. The village is 
renowned as being the original place—along with at least 
ninety-nine other original places in Britain—-where, when 
first a bicycle came along the road, the astonished inhabitants 
lifted their pigs upon the garden walls to behold the miraculous 
spectacle. 

This Preston New Road is a splendid improvement—for 
cyclists and vehicles, anyhow ; and in summer it is alive with 
wheel-traffic—motor-cars, motor-cycles, motor-coaches, and 
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all the rest of the wheel-things of to-day. If the Marton may 
who saw things ever had a vision of what this road would be 
after he had got the grave-dust in his eyes, he would hardly 
have believed his seer-sight. For in his day the Preston Road 
from Blackpool through Kirkham was like most of the English 
highways of that period—a shock, a shake, anda snare. In 
winter it was impassable except on stilts—and even any man 
who had tried that exalted method of negotiating it would 
have run the risk of breaking his neck by being upset by the 
deep ruts,—while in a wet summer it was as much a wade as a 
walk, and more fit for boats than for carriages, which, as 
hardly need be said, were broken down by the awful road if 
they ventured upon it. Of course, there were no railways then 
—pack-horses travelled between one locality and another, and 
visitors to Blackpool came in coaches, or gigs, or carts. 


BarRDS AND BANKBOOKS. 


Bob Bickerstafie, now passed into that port whither we 
are all bound, a typical Windmill Land native, with the 
breeze and the sea in his nature, for many years coxswain 
of the Blackpool lifeboat, having many a battle with the 
wind when in its tempestuous tantrums on the water, facing 
death on the wild waves to snatch men from shipwreck, once 
told me about tramping along this old road when a boy from 
Preston. He had been sent as apprentice to a draper at Black- 
burn, but, being ill-treated and ill-fed, had run away one 
morning for home, walking most of the thirty miles distance 
to Blackpool. He said his heart rejoiced when he got to 
Marton Windmill and heard the dear familiar sound of the sea. 

Another man who as a youth once trudged this road is 
old Joe Cronshaw, of Ancoats. Born poorer than even the 
moneyless majority, he had to fend for himself very early in 
his teens. But, having grit and that wizard quality the 
Lancashire folks call ‘‘ gumption,’”’ Joe soon got a foothold 
in a world that would have crushed him, as it crushes the less 
persistent ones, if he had had less pluck. He very soon decided 
that it was a poor game to work for a master, so he aimed 
for independency, and set up on his own as a salt merchant 
with a handcart. He prospered, and having decided that a 
man who would get on must have asses to do the donkey-work, 
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bought one. Then he traded a little in donkeys. He once 
told me about going to Blackpool at the end of the summer, 
when the donkey-riding on the sands is over, and the beasts 
are to be purchased at a bargain, and buying some of these 
sand-gallopers, which he drove all through Windmill Land, 
along this high-road to Preston and Manchester, where he 
disposed of his live-stock at a profit. 

I suppose it was on this pilgrimage, and others of like 
kind, that Joe imbibed the rhythmic romantic atmosphere 
that quickened his Muse. For he has written poetry, most 
of it in the Lancashire folk-speech, in which he is a capital 
reciter, published it in book form, and—more wonderful still, 
for Joe is not the sort to do anything that doesn’t bring in a 
decent dividend—made it pay. How many penniless poets 
will envy the Ancoats lark his fortunate combination of 
shrewdness and song! Joe must have a profit on Pegasus as 
on the asses, or “‘ there’s nothing doing.’’ I am told that to-day 
Joe is a rich man—worth his thousands, perhaps his tens of 
thousands: for he is a business bard. He is the only poet 
I know who has a banking account, though I have read that 
the poet Rogers, who wrote— 

Mine be a cot beside a hill, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
was a banker. 

Joe is still connected with the Windmill Land through 
which he once drove his speculative donkeys along the 
Parnassian slopes. He travels to its villages, selling—whole- 
sale—to breeders and farmers a special brand of fowl-food, 
his own recipe and make, which, I am informed, works wonders. 
Thus Joe draws joyful cheques and blithely carols. 


THE OLp CHARTIST AND THE MOSSES. 


The new road joins the old road and assimilates it at the 
corner where is situated the Little Marton Cemetery, a very 
little cemetery, not much in demand—Windmill Land is a 
poor country for funeral furnishers, for there are not many 
folks to patronise the undertaker in these parts, and such as 
do dwell in this healthy region have generally marvellously 
long innings. They are quite juvenile at seventy, in their 
prime at eighty, and looking forward to a long career at 
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ninety. If you doubt my extraordinary assertion, just study 
the tombstones in Windmill Land. The long spans there 
recorded will astonish you. 

There are tiny elves and fairies on this stretch of road 
from the cemetery to the inn at Little Marton. Though I 
had often traversed that way I had never seen the fairies 
till I walked along it with a certain old man who showed 
them to me. He was an old Chartist—from Bolton, the town 
where I made entrance into this mortal medley,—a reformer, 
an agitator—and a good botanist, as so many of the old weavers 
were, his speciality being mosses. Those are the fairies | mean 
—the mosses that charitably deck rock and stone and wall 
and hedge bank with sheen of silk and richness of velvet, 
that compassionately clothe old ruins with delicate verdure, 
and reverently spread their soft emerald mercy alike upon the 
graves of peasants and the sepulchres of princes. He showed 
me the mosses, with their silver stalks and scarlet and golden 
caps, just like the fairies of our nursery tales, in hedge-side 
and on garden wall; and it was a revelation of the infinite 
beauty that God packs into small things. Every moss is a 
miracle. I thank that wise old man, and revere his memory, 
who loved his fellow-men and wrought for them, and who 
also loved the Book of Nature, and read me a wonderful 
chapter therein. He will walk to Little Marton with me no 
more. His name was James Sims. 

After his good wife died he seemed fretting lonesome when 
she sat on the hearth with him no more. He used to come to 
my house, and it soothed his mourning when I played on 
our little organ the old hymns that she and he had sung together 
in the choir long years ago, when they two were in the courting 
chapter of this tale of life. He would hum the words as I 
played, with tears in his eyes. 

One Sunday evening, as I was playing ‘‘ Euphony,”’ one 
of his favourite hymns, he said, ‘‘I hear her voice, singing 
with me, as in the old days.’’ My wife, who has what some 
would call an extraordinary gift, and others dismiss as a 
delusion, but which she and I know to be real and true, and 
a holy, comforting boon—namely, clairvoyance;—told me, 
after our bereaved and aged friend had gone, that while I 
was playing and he was softly singing, she had seen his wife’s 
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spirit standing by him, and shortly after that sweet, strange 
evening he took the great journey to his mate; and now, I 
believe, they sing together in God’s own choir the hymns 
they sang together on earth. His toil is done: he rests; and 
the gentle mosses weave wondrous fairy tapestries on his tomb. 


WINDMILL MACHINERY. 


You see the wayside mosses best in winter. In summer 
the full luxuriance of vegetation hides them. 

There are bigger mosses, though, in the vicinity. There is 
Marton Moss, a great expanse of peat and turf; and Blundell 
Moss. Long, long ago, Marton was a forest. One wishes it 
were woodland now. For we could do with a few more trees 
about Blackpool coast. A lady friend in the Midlands, who 
has been told that Blackpool has a grand sea, but “not a 
bloomin’ tree to be seen,’’ writes to ask me (she has never 
been to Blackpool herself) if the statement is correct. I think 
I will let the Blackpool Corporation Publicity Bureau answer 
the question. 

Still, it is hardly true to say there are no trees in Blackpool. 
There is Whitegate Drive—plenty of trees there, all along the 
road, beautiful red blossom, laburnum, and horse-chestnut— 
a picture in June. In one garden at the bend of the road is a 
red-hawthorn tree I know well. I have known it for nearly a 
score of years. One Sunday morning, visiting the friend who 
lives there, my little boy and I got a bunch of the red blossom. 
Now, every June (on my bicycle, as a rule) I take a bit of the 
ted blossom from that same tree to the grave where he lies 
forty miles away. I think he knows, and recalls with me 
the summer morn when we stood together by that red tree, 
and could see Staining’s white windmill across the green fields. 

No, Blackpool is not absolutely treeless, though I honestly 
confess I wish it had foliage like Lytham or Southport. But 
there are trees on other Blackpool roads than the one I have 
mentioned ; and in the corner of a little yard, in a back street 
against the Gazette-News printing works, I see every spring 
the glory of the laburnum, like a fairy fountain showering 
gold over the old cobbled wall amid the bricks and mortar. 

Surely, people don’t expect to find trees on the sands, 


do they? 
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Blackpool is not without trees, and is improving in that 
respect, while only a mile or two out from the yellow beach 
there are many pretty clumps of woodland and plantations, 
and abundance and diversity of trees as you get fairly into 
Windmill Land. Hardhorn, only two or three miles out from 
Brightbeach, is beautiful with trees ; Poulton’s main road is a 
floral and foliaged picture in June, hung with banners of gold 
and cream and red and mauve on a background of green 
tapestry, when the young leaves of the horse-chestnut, like 
little green lamp-shades, have spread into fine fans, and the 
white flowers are like tapers waiting to be lit for the Beltane 
fires—and Poulton is not four miles away from the sea ; while 
Singleton, Thornton, Weeton, St. Michael’s, Kirkham, 
Roseacre, Treales, Woodplumpton, Elswick, Hambleton, 
Rawcliffe, Pilling, Preesall, Winmarleigh, and all the other 
villages of Windmill Land—every one within sight of Black- 
pool’s Tower—are fair and pleasant with leafy greenery. 

We pass the cross-roads where the signpost points to 
Weeton, and following the road to Kirkham, are soon at 
Little Marton Mill—three miles from Blackpool Town Hall. 
The mill consists of four storeys and a cellar, with a long 
underground passage to the drying-room. The miller tells 
me that it was built by John Whalley in the year 1838. 

Across the hollow containing Marton Mere, Little Marton 
Mill calls to Staining Mill—they stand each on a green eminence 
with the lake between. 

This lake with the adjoining fields would make a grand 
park. It could be made a delight for visitors to Windmill 
Land. If I had the money I would buy this domain and 
present it to the public. Here’s a splendid opportunity for some 
millionaire to justify his existence and atone for his career. 

From Little Marton Mill, two miles to the east, you see, 
over the trees, Weeton Mill. 

You will notice that there is not on Marton Windmill 
an outside wheel as at Staining Mill; but instead, on the 
other side of the mill from the sails, sticking out like a plume, 
or a tail, from the top storey, on a projection or arm, an 
apparatus with a circular vane, which is set nearly at right 
angles to the big sails of the big windmill. This added structure 
is really a little windmill itself, an auxiliary windmill, and its 
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function is to adjust the big sails of the big windmill by turning 
the upper storey round by means of a shaft and a cog-wheel 
to that quarter from which the wind is blowing. The dome of 
Staining Mill, as we have seen, is turned round by a wheel 
worked by a rope: it is the only example of the kind in Wind- 
mill Land. All the other windmills have the self-acting device 
which was invented by Andrew Meiklejohn about the year 
1750. All the working mills in the Windmill Land are 
“tower ’’ mills (Warton Mill, in ruins, being a “‘ peg ’’ mill). 
There are three types of windmill in the world to-day. First,. 
the wooden “‘ peg ”’ mill, the oldest kind ; second, the “‘ tower ’” 
mill, an improvement on the “‘ peg’’; and third, the iron 
skeleton framework mill, with a circular vane, or vanes, 
instead of wooden sails, designed in America by John Burnham, 
about 1856, and claimed to be a great advance on its pre- 
decessors. There are hundreds of thousands of these mills in 
America, but they are used for pumping, not for corn-grinding. 

The wooden-shutter sails were introduced in 1807 by 


governor operating an iron rod passing through the main 
axle of the sails—so that the shutters could be opened, partially 
opened, or closed, as desired (something after the fashion of a 
Venetian blind), according to the strength of the wind. The 
bottom corner of each sail is a solid oblong piece of wood, 
iron bound, for fitting into the axle socket. 

The machinery of a windmill is very interesting—and 
there is much more in it than you would think from an outside 
look at the structure. The sails, usually four in number— 
though in other parts of England there have been windmills 
with five or six sails,—set nearly vertical, but not quite, 
turn a horizontal shaft or axle in the top storey, as a steamer’s 
paddle-wheels turn a shaft ; on the horizontal axle is a great 
perpendicular cog-wheel the teeth of which fit into the teeth 
of a pinion, whose teeth in turn fit into a big flat or horizontal 
wheel on an upright shaft connecting with the straps and 
wheels turning the millstones, of which there are usually four 
pairs in the rooms below. 

I hope I’ve made that clear—I’ve tried. But the best 
way to learn how a windmill is worked is to go inside and 


see for yourselves. 
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In some countries there are horizontal windmills, laid 
lengthways on the ground, with the sails at the end—just as 
if a windmill had been pulled up and laid onits side. Ofcourse, 
they are only small mills, as in that position there is no room 
for big sails to revolve. 

Now, a word about the wind and its power. A wind of 
not less than six miles per hour, with a pressure of half a 
pound to the square foot, is required to move windmill sails. 
A hurricane blows from 50 to 70 miles an hour, with a pressure 
of 30 lb. to 50lb., sometimes more, to the square foot. 

Experiments have proved that the windmill is the most 
economical machine for pumping water, if not also for corn- 
grinding purposes. There are milling authorities and experts 
who claim that bread made from corn ground by millstones 
is better for the health than corn ground by iron rollers. If 
that be true, then the windmill-stone way is essentially the 
cheaper way ; for what does a man gain if he gets cheap bread 
and ruins his constitution ? 

The millstones are usually 4 ft. to 4 ft. to in. in diameter, 
and about half a foot or three-quarters in thickness, and so 
close together, that you can hardly get a pin between them. 

Where do the millstones come from? Certainly not from 
this district, for there is not a stone quarry in all Windmill 
Land. I should think they came from Longridge way, on the 
eastern borders of Windmill Land, where the millstone grit 
is plentiful, and whence the stone was fetched to build Black- 
pool Parish Church and other stone edifices. 

Now, after all this technical talk—which I hope you have 
not found as dry as the miller’s meal—let us get back to our 
more delectable windmill features, let us get back to the 
windmill as a picturesque object, which I trust you have been 
contemplating during my lecturette—for which windbaggism 
may heaven forgive me! 

We can return to Blackpool, as we could have come if 
we had chosen, by the lane from Little Marton, past the tiny 
school and the trees—a sweet picture in the spring, with the 
children at play in the yard, and blossom and song-bird all 
around—and on to Cherry Tree Gardens, a quieter and 
prettier route, with the old-fashioned cottages and farms and 
orchards, than the main road. 


MILL. 
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A VIEW AT STAI 
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Weeiton Mill and Kirkham Ruined Mill 


HOUGH for many years the quiet little thatched village 
of Weeton has been popularly and pleasantly known to 
such Blackpool visitors as took drives into Windmill 

Land, the Great War year 1915 lifted it into a greater renown, 
made it a special centre of interest, and exalted it into a 
place of pilgrimage. 

For there was a camp there, and a big camp, too. Motor- 
coaches and wagonettes ran all the day and far into the 
night, bringing the soldiers from the camp to Blackpool, and 
taking them back again; conveying sightseers and friends 
there and back. The road to Weeton became a familiar road 
to thousands, who but for the camp would never have known 
it. Hundreds walked the six miles from Blackpool. Many 
girls, caught in the khaki glamour, in a Bacchanalian festival 
of sex due to the war-fever, were to be seen frisking that 
road to Weeton, in the amorous adventure—Nature’s almighty 
aim with all creatures, from butterflies to bipeds. Soldiers, 
many, tramped it to and from the gay town. Occasionally 
one or two were to be found reeling back from Blackpool to 
Weeton, vocally exuberant ; sometimes one was discovered 
in the hedgeside overcome by the Blackpool ozone and other 
strange and strong concoctions. 

I have been told of droll khaki forms reduced to all fours, 
or, as my informant militarily put it, from ‘‘ fours deep ’’ 
to ‘‘fours deepest,’’ by too much conviviality, comically 
crawling, for a short cut, across the fields from Staining to 
Weeton—but I think this tale largely a humorous fantasy. 

You can get to Weeton by way of Staining, but that is a 
bit roundabout. The direct road is by Preston New Road to 
Little Marton, where, at the cross-roads, the signpost points 
you down the road to the left, between the farm on the right 
and the old smithy on the left, to Weeton. 

To your right, behind, you leave Little Marton Mill ; 
whilst to your left, across the green hollow, wherein, hidden 
by the uplands, lies Marton Mere, you see Staining Mill. 
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The road dips sharply as soon as you pass the smithy. 

Pause a moment on the top of the hill, and survey the 
scene. There stretches before you one of the widest and 
finest views of Windmill Land. On a clear, blue, sunny day, 
you behold a great expanse of rural land, corn-growing fields, 
tufted with plantations, dotted with farms, and halls, church 
spires, and towers ; with the purple and grey hills (Longridge 
Fells and Bleasdale Moors) a score of miles away, forming the 
eastern frame of the fair picture. Only one thing it lacks— 
the beauty of water. There is no river in the scene, and, 
as I have said, the water of Marton Mere is hidden. 

But once upon a time the Mere covered all the meadows to 
the left, and from this height could be seen prettily. The 
view must have been a splendid sight then. You notice a 
big dyke cut across the fields to the Mere. That dyke marks 
the boundary of the Derby property. It runs all the way 
from Marton to Liverpool. 

After we have walked or ridden down the hill, and come 
to the lane ends, with a plantation close by a great farm on 
our right, we see a road to Staining and Poulton to the left. 
The green-bushed bank, a rare place for birds, and a sweet 
sight of flowers in the spring and summer, forming the right 
side of that lane, was once the shore of Marton Mere—of which, 
far over the fields, you may now get a glimpse from this corner, 
and form some idea of the size of the lake in the days when 
its waters stretched to this stranded embankment. 


THE DAMES AND THE DANES. 


Passing on towards Weeton, between two of the biggest 
farms in the Fylde, one on either hand, though not opposite 
each other, there being on the left a huge Dutch barn (the 
largest I have ever seen), we drop down, past the old thatched 
cottage, like an old dame, straw-hatted, dozing in her happy 
garden, in the hollow on the left—as the dip of the road hides 
the house, you see only the chimney at first, and think it a 
curious sight, for it looks like a chimney that has got lost 
or strayed away from the roof to which it belongs and you 
are riding at it,—and then turn the corner, where we see, 


across the fields on the left hand; the railway to Singleton 
and Poulton; 
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Part of this road, or land beneath it or adjacent, was once 
a track, made by the Romans, from Freckleton Naze (on 
the Ribble) through Kirkham and Weeton to Poulton and the 
River Wyre. It was afterwards called the Danes’ Pad, from 
the fact that the Danes, when they invaded Britain and 
explored and plundered the Fylde, made use of it in their 
fierce forages. So, nearly two thousand years ago, the Romans, 
and a few hundred years after them, the Danes (the Vikings), 
challenging and conquering, tramped over the spots where 
last year our khaki lads trudged in their training, whistling 
and singing. It seems strange that after the lapse of so 
many centuries Weeton and district should once more be 
associated with war and drilling legions. 

According to history, the world seems to have done nothing 
much but fight ever since it began. But it’s not so hopelessly 
bad as all that. History, when it is true—and that’s but a 
small portion of it,—is out of all proportion. It gives only 
the gory and gaudy side. Wars are but brief episodes in a 
big story. Long as seems the tale of war, terrible as has 
been its toll, it is but a small percentage of human history— 
just a red splash on the peaceful tenor of the majority of the 
years that make the centuries. The passing battlefield is 
given picturesque prominence; but the endless placid pro- 
gression of the world is the great abiding fact. Man lives not 
by the sword, but by sympathy. While conflict destroys, 
only co-operation creates. Not wars, but social instincts, 
keep the world going. After the temporary rage of every 
war, peace has to rebuild and restore and heal. 

The Danes, by the way, left traces of their occupation 
of the Fylde in the names of some of the localities. Breck 
(as in Norbreck), Knott (as in Knott End), Kirk (as in Kirk- 
ham), are Danish words. There is a tradition that one Pancake 
Tuesday a thousand years ago, the women of Poulton, valorous 
ladies—unconscious prototypes and pioneers of our Women’s 
Volunteer League—resolving to stand no longer the insolence 
of the Danes, and seeing that the men could not, or would not, 
evict the invading rascals, drove the Danes out of the old 
Metropolis of the Fylde by battering them with frying-pans. 
It is said that under this hot iron assault the Danes ran howling 
to the Wyre, sailed away, and never troubled Poulton again. 
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Of such delightful historical events, and other facts, 
fables, and fictions, my friend the Pedalling Photographer 
and I talked as we rode towards Weeton, noting the wayside 
flowers, the birds, and all the other interesting items that 
programme the way of the wheelman. In spring one hears 
the cuckoo, that delightful dodger of domestic drudgery, 
that romantic evader of the penalties of pairing, in the 
plantations hereabouts, and twice or thrice I have seen that 
elusive and vagabond bird on the wing. 

I have met tramps on this road, too—droll sights and 
pathetic sights—men, women, and children. But Kirkham 
Road is the road for tramps. For there is a workhouse—get 
this well in your mind and do not forget it, for this is a queer 
world, and the information may come in useful some day— 
at Kirkham, and, from all I hear, a very elaborately furnished 
workhouse, too, where the guests are grandly treated. If 
ever I am compelled to consider the prospect of the workhouse 
(and it is very likely, heaven knows! for these are lean times 
for scribes), I have heard so much of the glories of Kirkham, 
where pauperism is made a pleasure, and the wind so tempered 
to the shorn lamb that you rather rejoice that you cannot 
raise the wind any more, I have decided that out of all the 
unions in this happy land, Kirkham shall be my choice. 

But, a workhouse in Windmill Land! That sounds 
ominous, grim, certainly not alluringly idyllic. Is 
Windmill Land such a poverty-stricken region that a work- 
house is necessary? Let me explain. There are some big 
towns on the borders of Windmill Land, towns in touch with 
that steam-engine world which manufactures destitution 
and dirt and disease—the terrible trinity—as well as cotton 
goods, machinery, and other commodities. There is Fleetwood, 
the port, with all a port’s assortment in human products. 
There is Blackpool, a big borough, and which, though a 
holiday town, has its poor, its failures, its unfortunates, the 
immigrants that it draws from all parts of the land—one 
would think its tall iron tower a magic magnet—in quest of 
the fortunes they imagine are to be picked up by the golden 
sands. These places supply most of the inmates for Kirkham 
workhouse. 


The real Windmill Land itself contributes very few, and 
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those few are mostly the pitiable dupes of the drink demon, 
and, rather singular, as a member of the Board of Guardians 
informs me, are chiefly unmarried men of an idle or dissolute 
disposition, and very rarely belonging to a native Windmill 
Land family, but importations of a generation back or so. 
It would seem that marriage, though it may bring a man 
to hard work and a struggle with poverty, keeps him from 
drifting to the workhouse, by giving him a home to strive to 
maintain, and a wife to help him, and children to care for— 
an object, a goal, a harbour—that something to live for 
which keeps the soul from vicious indolence and desolate 
despair. 

The dwellers in Kirkham workhouse are, despite the 
pauperism that prisons them, blest in one thing: their abode, 
their refuge, though it be a poor-law edifice, is in Windmill 
Land. The impecuniosity that has deprived them of life’s 
calm evening on a hearth of their own has given them one 
boon no other workhouse inmates have. They are spending 
their closing days in Windmill Land, and though it may not 
be exactly ideal, to be in a workhouse in Windmill Land is far 
better than to be immured in such an institution in any other 
part of our Empire. It is true that a cage is a cage wherever 
it be; but if bars had to be my fate, I would rather be the 
caged throstle in a cottage in the fields than in an alley ina 
city. 

Bee cross the little railway bridge, go up a hill, then down 
a hill, and we are in Weeton, with its old thatched houses, 
and inn, and disabled sun-dial, and the little thatched post- 
office, that in 1915, owing to the camp, jumped from a business 
of a few pounds a week to hundreds of pounds, as the over- 
whelmed postmistress could testify. 

On pay-nights the men in khaki stood in a long queue, 
as outside a theatre where a popular piece is on, waiting their 
turn to get postal orders or stamps, and then, though the 
post-office kept open long after its usual time, had to go away 
untended. Never had the little quiet village had such a busy 
time in all its existence; nor the old inn such crowded 
company. 

You take the lane to the right of the village green for the 
windmill (the road to the left goes to Singleton), and, passing 
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between high green banks topped with trees, past a roadside 
sward that looks specially set for Arcadian picnics, and a little 
dell or hollow that in February and March is like a gold-mine 
with its array of furze, or gorse bushes, in bright yellow flower, 
you come, past a few old cottages—one of which is a shop, 
with a little window of little wares,—to the cross-roads, the 
road to the right going to Kirkham—past the cottage and 
garden that used to be known as ‘“‘ Posy Jack’s,’’ where 
wagonette parties and cycling clubs could get tea or refresh- 
ments. 


THE GOLDEN DELE. 


O, I know of a Golden Dell, 

But only to lovers will I tell 

Where it lies under sun and moon, 
For hearts dnd lips in romantic tune. 


There, before the March winds blow, 
The yellow gorse-buds burn and glow ; 
There, beneath the white moon’s gleam, 
Sleeps golden gorse in a silver dream. 


Love may have its troubles and thorns, 
Its iron days, and its leaden morns ; 
Yet in the season of rain and cold 

True love bears orange blossoms of gold. 


For it flowers like gorse in the bonny dell, 
Brightening bleak roads with sunny spell, 
Lighting the winter's damp and gloom 
With fairy fires of summer bloom. 


We have lingered with the sights on the way, and told 
the tale thereof; but that’s the pleasure of a journey, isn’t 
it? Glorious though the goal may be, the joy is in the travel 
thereto. 

Anyhow, we are now at our destination. 

The windmill is a little way up the road, facing the embank- 
ment that forms one side of one of the Fylde reservoirs. It is 
a four-storey mill, with a revolving cap. It stands on a 
mound by itself, no buildings attached. The drying-room is 
a few yards away, on the roadside. The ‘‘ weather-cock ”’ 
on the drying-room is a ‘‘ horse ’’—a little iron figure. The 
inscription over the door of the mill gives the date of its 
erection ; it is—‘‘ G. and A. Winstanley, 18r2.’’ A memorable 
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year, that 181r2—the year of Napoleon’s disastrous retreat 
from Moscow, the year that inspired Tchaikowsky’s celebrated 
overture. When Napoleon’s weary army was ‘fleeing from 
Russia, and perishing by thousands in the snow, Weeton Mill 
was built. Napoleon’s army faded away with the melting 
snow. But Weeton Mill is still merrily grinding the corn. 

Weeton, which has a long history, for it is mentioned in 
Domesday Book, once belonged to the Butlers (of Rawcliffe, 
Warrington, etc.)—the Earl of Ormond, one of the Butler 
family, heldit. But time and wars make strange redistribution 
of estates. Weeton now is owned by Lord Derby, “‘ the slacker- 
sweeper,’ the recruiting prestidigitateur. ; 

Near the Weeton lane ends, in a bank or barrow, Roman 
remains, urns, and pottery were found in the early part of 
last century. There may have been a battle there once. 
There is a tale of a hairy boggart, too, that used to haunt 
the district. Teddy Ashton has a comic story about it. 
Inquiry at the inn and elsewhere tends to show that the boggart 
retired from business years ago. Anyhow, he has not been 
seen for a long time. 

The Pedalling Photographer took the photograph of the 
mill so as to get a bit of the village in—from the field behind 
the picnic lane and the gorse dell. When we got back into 
the lane we met an old dame and a girl of about eleven or 
twelve. The lady, who wore a big print bonnet and a shawl, 
asked the Pedalling Photographer could he “‘ draw her like- 
ness ’’—her and the girl. ‘‘ Your grand-daughter, I suppose ? ”’ 
he said. 

‘‘N-oww (no); it’s my dowter,” said the dame. 

‘What! are yo’ her mother?’ asked the Pedalling 
Photographer. 

‘““Ay; yo’ durn’d think I’m her fayther, done vo. Ow 
said the old lady. 

Pedalling Photographer will never make a courtier. 
Instead of gracefully retreating into a compliment by nicely 
saying that the old dame assuredly looked too juvenile to be = 
grandma, he said : ‘‘ Nay, I thowt yo’ looked like her gronnie.”’ 

But the old dame only laughed good- -humouredly. 

At the corner we take the road for Kirkham. A signpost 
indicates it. It is a road from which there are fine views of 
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the Fylde. Along this way the Romans marched two thousand 
years ago. Last year (1915) this lane was thronged with our 
British lads in khaki, on the way to and from Kirkham (three 
miles) in wagonettes or afoot, comrades singing along, or 
loitering with the lasses that came out to see the camp. 

It brings us past the railway station, on one side of which 
is a plantation where there is a colony of rooks—in spring 
you can see them from the station platform busy about 
their nesting altitudes,—and into the main road that runs 
through Kirkham—that switchback street of two tough hills 
a smaller one to prepare you, and then the bigger one that 
gives the cyclist his task and tug. 


WINDMILLS AND WAR. 


After you have topped the second hill you see Kirkham’s 
ruined windmill—a four-storeyed “‘tower’’ mill. It stands 
at the corner, where a lane branches off to the left for Treales 
(you can see Treales Mill from this old ruin) right across the 
Fylde to Broughton on the Lancaster road. The height on 
which the mill stands is called Carr Hill, and commands the 
road from Preston—a vantage-point in a battle. Was there 
not a fight for a windmill at Blenheim? Wellington and 
Blucher planned Waterloo in the windmill at Bry (or Bussy), 
near Ligny, where the troops were camped. And have not 
windmills figured—especially as signalling stations—in the 
war in France and Belgium? A soldier friend of mine at 
“the front ’’—ere the war an architect planning structures 
to build ; to-day, in the ironical topsy-turvy of things, helping 
to demolish many a goodly edifice—sent me a picture postcard 
showing the ruins of a “‘ peg ’’ windmill on one of the battle- 
fields. The card bears this expressive epitaph : ‘‘ Ce qui reste 
du moulin a vent—The remains of the windmill.’ All that 
was left was the prostrate peg, with the broken cog-wheel 
and millstones. In case of an invasion of Windmill Land— 
which heaven forbid! and which, thanks to our good luck 
in living on an island, isn’t at all likely ; for, abhorrer of war 
though I am, and well over the fighting age, I could not stand 
quiet while an enemy desecrated this fair and sweet domain : 
I should up and fight for Windmill Land—the Fylde wind- 
mills would come in useful. 
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THE SKYLARK ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


{Lord Northcliffe, in his account of the Battle of Verdun (March 6, 
1916), mentioned a skylark singing amid the firing close to a 
big gun.] 

While devil shells made din of hell, 
Blasting and bloodying the sod, 
A skylark rose and sang to heaven 
A song of God. 
Below—the swarms of fighting men; 
Below—the havoc, ghastly, grim: 
Above the smoking strife and death 
The skylark’s hymn. 
Serene and sweet and unconcerned, 
As if there were no war and wrong, 
Nature brings up the glad green year 
With spring and song. 
Heedless of battle’s horrid roar— 
Nay, close beside the deadly gun,— 
The skylark, as if all were peace, 
Soared towards the sun. 
Of men and war he took no note ; 
Above the strife he lifted wing ;— 
He felt the spring surge in his throat, 
And he must sing. 
So over all the hell on earth, 
O’er all the martial slaughtering throng, 
Above a wicked, warring world, 
He sang heaven’s song. 


Don’t be alarmed: we will not bring any more talk of 
var into this book than can be helped ; indeed, on the con- 
trary, we will keep it out as much as possible, for the news- 
papers are giving the world quite enough, in their ridiculous 
articles and elaborate guesswork, of that horror which is 
spilling quite as much ink as blood ; though the scribes know 
little more about it, if any at all, and of its events and issues, 
than you and I; and the only indisputable facts that you 
and I know are that the war is costing a sad number of lives, 
a great deal of money, doubling the price of food and clothes, 
and giving pirate-souled British shipowners (compared with 
whom Captain Kidd was a saint) and brigand-conscienced 
speculators and other grabbing gentry (to whom Dick Turpin 
and Charles Peace were as white hens to black foxes) the 
patriotic opportunity of their lives to make hay while the 
blood flows. It’s the maddest world I ever was in, and an 
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occultist friend of mine who believes in reincarnation assures 
me that I have been in a few in my time. 

But what I wanted to confess was that, though I had had 
glimmering notions of something like this book several years 
before Europe ran riot, it is very likely it would never have 
been written but for the Great War—a fact you may add to 
the war’s long list of awful evils, or put as a redeeming feature, 
just as your education and your charity incline. The war, 
by preventing my indulgence in the usual summer steamboat 
sailings (prohibited by the Admiralty), kept me at home in 
Windmill Land, so I roved all over it, more intimately than T 
had ever done before, familiarity breeding, not contempt, 
but greater understanding and affection. I visited all the 
windmills, and got talking with the millers, and the idea of a 
book about Windmill Land came into my head—and that’s 
the tale of it. 

I was telling you about windmills being associated with 
war in the past, as in the present. Edward the Third watched 
the Battle of Crecy (1346) from a windmill. Charles the 
First (in 1642) from a windmill in Edge Hill saw his army 
defeated. In 1644, during the Civil War in England, the 
Parliamentary troops, while besieging Lathom House (Lan- 
cashire), the abode of the Derby family, seized an adjacent 
windmill and used it as a fort. A year before, during the 
siege of Liverpool, Eastham Windmill was destroyed. Again, 
in 1645, Charles the First, at Naseby, watched the battle 
from a windmill, and saw his army routed. In the present’ 
war (1915-1916) millstones have played a part never played 
by millstones before in all history. During the siege of Kut, 
in Asia Minor, when the imprisoned British were starving, 
not only was corn dropped to the beleaguered force by aero- 
planes, but small millstones with which to grind it. What 
wonders! Millstones falling from heaven! The miracles of 
Moses pale beside this aerial achievement. If only a nice 
conclusive millstone could be dropped on the heads of those 
who ever talk of starting war—prevention is better than 
physic,—well, nobody would be hurt that mattered anything, 
and we should be getting a stride or two nearer that merry 
time when swords shall be beaten into ploughshares and 
battleships transformed into cornmills, as has been done 
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once—a beginning and a sign—in the world’s history. In 
1813 there was a fight between the British warship Shannon 
and the American warship Chesapeake (wooden vessels, of 
course). The latter was captured, sold, broken up, and out 
of its timbers was built a cornmill at Wickham, Hampshire. 

During the civil war in England, in the December of 1643, 
this old Carr Hill Windmill very nearly became the centre 
of a scuffle. Colonel Thomas Tyldesley (of Fox Hall, Black- 
pool) and Lord Molyneux (it is curious that the name 
Molyneux, somewhat equivalent to our word ‘‘ miller,” is 
derived from the French word “‘ moulin,’’ meaning mill or 
windmill—the founder of the Molyneux family came over from 
France with William the Conqueror) crossed the Ribble with 
their forces, and made for Kirkham. Lord Molyneux remained 
at Clifton, while Colonel Tyldesley pushed on to Kirkham. In 
pursuit of the Royalist troops came a Parliamentary force 
under Colonel Ashton, of Preston. Look-outs were posted 
in the windmill. They gave warning that the Parliamentary 
troops were hurrying up the road to Kirkham. The women 
and children were ordered indoors. Kirkham was all excite- 
ment and alarm. But there was no battle. The Royalists 
decided, for some reason or other—probably shortage of men 
and arms,—not to give fight; and they marched out of 
Kirkham northwards through Elswick for Garstang, before 
the Parliamentarians arrived. 

In the ledger book of the, Vale Royal Abbey, to which 
Kirkham Church and lands once belonged, says Mr. T. Harrison 
Myres in a pamphlet on windmill history, there are references 
to a windmill at Kirkham in 1337. That, of course, could 
not be the present ruin, as brick-tower mills did not come into 
existence till the sixteenth century, but a wooden “ peg ’” 
mill, like the one we shall see at Warton. There are records 
showing that about the year 1784 a wooden “‘ peg ’”’ mill at 
Kirkham was pulled down and all its parts taken across the 
Ribble to Birkdale, near Southport. There are frequent 
instances of these ‘‘ peg’’ mills, and of “tripod ’’ mills (a 
‘peg ”’ mill on three legs instead of one), being “‘flitted.”” In 
1768 a “tripod ’”’ mill at Bromley (Kent) was thus removed, 
and in 1797 one at Brighton, while in 1790, at Hale, near 
Liverpool, the village famous for its giant, “ The Childe of 
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Hale,’ a wooden windmill was taken down and carted to 
another site a quarter of a mile away, the whole structure, 
fixed on planks roped together, being dragged along by a 
team of thirty-eight horses. This mill was burnt down a 
few years later. The old Warton Mill, which is on this side 
of the Ribble now, was brought across the estuary from 
Ormskirk—we shall talk about Warton Mill in a later windmill 
excursion. 

There was another Kirkham mill, about 150 years old— 
a ‘‘tower’’ mill,—on Railway Road, but it was demolished 
in 1893. About 1860 this old mill was used as a school— 
something unique in the history of windmills, I should think. 
I can find no confirmation of the story that the interior of 
Carr Hill Mill—that is, the present ruin—was destroyed by 
fire. 


THE Woman WHO Saw. 


Kirkham is an old town—along with Poulton, one of the 
oldest places in Windmill Land. It dates back beyond the 
Norman Conquest in 1066; and though it has not figured in 
any big historical events, this felicitous Fylde fortunately 
lying out of the turbulent main current of English history, 
there are many interesting bits of local tradition and story to 
tell, if one had only time. There are the doings of the ‘“‘ Thirty 
Sworn Men ”’ (a local council which took charge of parochial 
affairs and the appointing of churchwardens) who defied 
tyrannous vicars ; there is the story of the finding of a Roman 
shield and other Roman remains (which are now in the British 
Museum, London); there is the story of the woman who 
gave birth to a babe without head because she was not of the 
“true ’’ religion (which, by the way, is the “ true ”’ religion ?) ; 
and—a sweet tale this—the story of Isabell Birley, innkeeper, 
who in 1621 brought twenty golden guineas in her apron to 
start a free school for poor children. I like to think, as I go 
through Kirkham, of Isabell, the woman who, nearly three 
hundred years ago, in dark and ignorant times, saw, what so 
many men, with all their supposed superiority, failed to see, 
that to educate a child is to lead it towards good citizenship, 
and who, pitying the wretched little ones, gave her money 
that they might be taken from the foul gutter and set in the 
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clean paths of learning. For Kirkham was a dirty place in 
those days, as old records show, and a poverty-plagued place 
besides, as is evidenced by the agitation for a workhouse, and 
its subsequent erection, in 1726. 

Kirkham Church, with its “ alligator-tailed spire” (as a 
scribe signing himself ‘‘ Atticus’’ aptly describes it), is well 
worth inspecting. The registers go back to 1539. In the 
records of the “‘ Thirty Sworn Men,’’ which commence March 
27, 1638, is a reference in 1702 to ‘‘ Received 33d. from the 
Quakers at Freckleton.”’ 

We return to Blackpool by the new road through Little 
Plumpton, over the railway, where the old highway has been 
shortened and superseded, leaving the Clifton Arms, once on 
the main road, now up a side track. 

How often, topping the hill near the Clifton Arms, coming 
Blackpool way, has my heart thrilled as the Tower, on the 
edge of the green plain, with the two windmills between, 
has come into view, while over to the left one could see the 
Lytham windmill by the gleaming estuary. 

Approaching Little Marton one has a view of three wind- 
mills (almost four, for Lytham Mill has only just gone out of 
sight behind the trees on the left) all at once—Little Marton 
Mill near in front ; to the left, Staining ; in front, farther off, 
partly to the right and over the fields directly on the right, 
Weeton Mill. The same three mills can be seen from Lytham 
Road, especially from the car tops, South Shore, and you can 
see two windmills from the Fleetwood trams or from the road 
at Rossali—Thornton Mill and Preesall over the Wyre. Cer- 
tainly no other main road in Lancashire can give such a 
charming view of windmills as this Preston-Blackpool Road, 
making, when over the fields and farmlands the Tower looms 
in sight, a rare rural picture, which in some of our beautiful 
Windmill Land sunsets, with their indescribable tints and the 
glamorous gauzes and shimmering veils over the landscape, 
magnificently recalls Turner’s wonderful canvases, with their 
enchanting, dreamy distances and mystic light of visions. 
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THE ROBIN’S SONG, 


Hear this, O Sweet ! 
My Dear, my Dear! 
The bright o’ the year, 
And love's light, is here, 
My Sweet! my Dear! 


Hear this, O Dear! 
My Sweet, my Sweet ! 
The bliss of the trees 
In the kiss of the breeze, 
My Dear, my Sweet! 


Hear, hear, O hear! 
My Dear, my Sweet! 
A tree and a nest, 
You with me—trill the rest ! 
My dear Sweet Sweet. 


VILL. 


Blackberry Magic 


HE way to our blackberry goal lay through winding 
lanes in a level agricultural, market-gardening, and 
pastoral land bordered with a sand-duned seashore. 

We went by the Old Lane and Cherry Tree Gardens, but 
instead of turning on to the Kirkham high-road, kept to the 
right, through the most winding little lanes in the world, 
alongside dikes, past orchards, and old thatched huts with 
old-fashioned windowed porches, towards ‘‘ The Moss ’’— 
once abode of Bagot, the rustic tooth-drawer, of whom tradition 
still tells how he “‘ pulled ’’ his victims ‘‘ aw o’er th’ Moss,’’ 
when extracting their molars—on the borders of St. Annes, 
where, also, amid the sandhills, are plenty of blackberries 
in their season. The blackberry near the sea, amongst the 
dunes, has a misty bloom on it. While gathering blackberries 
here one day in the first week of October we found two wild 
violets in flower amongst the yellow evening primroses. 

The bramble was more or less evident, its sweet fruit in 
various stages of development, from hard red to juicy purple, 
in all the lanes through which we—the Lady who rambles 
with me, and myself—paszed, enjoying the golden pageant 
of autumn. But we were not to be drawn aside by little 
invitations; we kept straight on for the luscious lane of 
delicious abundance. 

The cottage gardens we passed here and there at intervals 
were achievements of autumn’s chief colours—gold and 
crimson, the former preponderating. For gold is autumn’s 
dominant note—the yellow of the apples, relieved by pink 
and red, the treasure of the cornfield, the gold of the harvest, 
and the orange of the sunflower. Yet the red and the vermilion 
make floral fire on autumn’s altar. One garden was a flaming 
glory of crimson hollyhocks, tall and stately, standing like 
giant sentinels over beautiful beds of other red flowers, all 
vivid in the bright soft September sunshine, through which 
white and coloured butterflies flitted airily. 
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THE ROSE-PORCHED COTTAGE. 


At one corner, where the narrow by-lane forked into two 
(just past Cherry Tree Gardens), the dividing angle was 
occupied by as pretty a picture of a whitewashied thatched 
cottage as one could see. Round the old-fashioned sentry- 
box porch grew a lovely rose tree—with pink buds that 
developed into great white roses. There were both opening 
buds and full-opened flowers on the tree, which, the woman 
living in the cottage told us, blossomed three times a year 
—in early spring, in midsummer, and again in autumn. I 
forget the name of the rose—it was a strange, long name. 
But it was a glorious sight to see. There was a grey-haired 
artist making a sketch in colours of the cottage and its floral 
decorations. It should make a charming picture. For in 
addition to the roses, there was, against the cottage window, 
a fuchsia in all the glory of its scarlet pendants, and other 
flowers. Yet there was no garden—at least, there was no land 
fenced off. The flowers were not separate from the cottage— 
they were part of it; they grew out of the soil under its 
‘windows and round its porch, out of its foundations and very 
walls. House and garden were one and indivisible. The 
flowers clothed the house like a fine raiment. You find, 
perhaps not often, but still frequently, in remote rural places, 
cottages of this kind, where the garden clothes the walls 
instead of being a piece of detached ornamentation, and is as 
integral a part of the structure as the dress is to a lady. 

The aged artist told me he did a fair trade in pictures of 
the cottage, and other bonny bits of Windmill Land. 

We went past farms and orchards—rich in apples and 
plums and pears,—and market gardens and horticultural 
establishments, with fine displays of flowers. We saw the 
farmers in the fields getting in the compact-headed corn and 
the flowing-locked oats. By the meadow gates and along the 
lanes were stalks of corn and oats, all telling the tale of autumn 
—dropped from the great, heavy, rumbling carts bearing the 
harvest home. In one farmyard the steam threshing machine 
was already at work on one of the beehive-shaped stacks. 
Over the upland we could see a windmill, its sails whizzing 
merrily round. Autumn begins the work for the windmills. 
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On the sandy copse-sides the purple harebell swung in the 
gentle breeze; here and there, ‘amid the roadside grass, 
shone the scarlet stars of the bonny little pimpernel ; while 
the wild yellow of the ragwort gleamed along the ditches, and 
in several fields, some of which were so thickly laid with it as 
to look like a cloth of gold. The ragwort is but a weed, and 
indicates a poor soil to the farmer, yet its colour adds a 
wondrous beauty to the autumn day. In splendour of hue 
the vagrant weed rivals its cultured cousins the respectable 
cinerarias. 

Passing one farm, a big hare, disturbed by the men busy 
with the wheat in an adjacent field, came running through 
the poultry and into the brown, dusty road, where for a 
moment he sat erect, taking his bearings and calculating the 
best way of escape. Then, catching sight of the farmer’s 
collie dog coming out of the gateway, Mr. Hare suddenly 
shot into the hedge, almost frightening into fits a little young 
frog, hardly much bigger than a cricket, that had come out to 
explore the world, and was hopping across the road. 

Over the stagnant dike along the roadside and over a 
pond near the farm swallows were skimming, while a few 
seagulls were hovering over the fields, or walking about 
hunting for food. There were also two lapwings in a field, 
walking about, and evidently in quest of lunch. You would 
see them stand quite still for a moment, heads bent down as 
if in a deep study, then suddenly the beak would dive down 
to the ground, and though you could not see the event, you 
could guess that another worm had gone to its long home. 


THE SOLDIER AND His SWEETHEART. 


When we reached the quiet lane where the blackberries , 
were plentiful on both sides, we found that we had not all 
the fruity world to ourselves. We passed an old dame peering 
into the hedge. She had a big can in her hand. She had 
come from one of the near farms, I suppose. Farther on we 
saw two children busy in the hedge with cans. 

Then we came to our own spot, and got down into the dry 
grassy dike—in winter and wet weather there is water, but 
to-day it-was dry—and began searching into the hedge where 
the bramble creeps amongst the hawthorn, and where the 
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white bells of the bindweed were hanging here and there—a 
pretty effect of black and white. Above our heads were 
bunches of hawthorn berries, and by our side a wild rose 
tree, with its red berries—the ‘‘itchin’ berries *’ with which 
boys plays tricks,—and amongst them, and by them, the 
bramble bushes and the fruit we had come to gather. 

‘“Do you think there'll be any frogs about? ’”’ asked the 
Lady who rambles with me. Curious this instinctive dread 
of the reptile tribe in the human female. 

As we roved along the dike, searching under the leaves 
for the blackberries, and came to a bend of the lane, I per- 
ceived another couple—a much younger couple than myself 
and the Lady who is making this earthly pilgrimage with me— 
in short, quite a youthful couple, male and female. They had 
been hidden from us by the curve and the depth of the dike— 
which made one think of trenches,—and even now were partly 
screened by a briar bush that had spread out from the hawthorn 
hedge and on to the grass that bordered the wayside. 

The young man was in khaki. Perhaps this was his good- 
bye talk with his girl ere he went to the “‘ front ’’—but to a 
sterner sort of trench than this fragrant dike. He pulled a 
ripe blackberry and held it to her mouth, slipping his other 
arm round the girl’s waist. 

“* Hist !’’ said I to my Lady who rambles with me, “ here’s 
Cupid among the brambles !’’ 

“’Tis no business of ours,’’ said my Lady. 

“They are kissing,’ said I. 

‘“That is no business of ours, either,’’ said my Lady. 

“T’ve half a mind and all my heart to do likewise,”’ said I, 
gallantly putting my arm round the waist that the Church 
matrimonially gave me well over a score of years ago. 

There must be magic in this blackberry. As we stood 
there, with the fruit, red and black, all about us, the amorous 
days of youth and glamorous courting nights all surged 
back again, as if by enchantment. 

“I’m not surprised at the young man kissing the girl,’’ 
said I. ‘“‘ There’s something in this blackberry-hunting that 
renews one’s youth and a 

“Don’t be giddy,’” said the Lady who rambles with me ; 
“we've not got enough to make a pie yet.” 


, 
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““ Do you remember,”’ said I, ‘‘ that day—how long ago ?— 
when I took you a-blackberrying in Throstle Clough ? Is it 
twenty-four or twenty-five a 

“ Hush,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘ before you are back in the 
days of the Ancient Britons. You'll never have enough to 
make a pie.” 

““You don’t look a day older,’’ said I, ‘‘ and just as sweet.” 

“Don’t be silly,’’ she said, with flushing face and shining 
eyes—which nullified the negative admonition. I rather 
think she liked that silliness. 

““ It is good to be romantic, to keep always young,” said [. 
“ For it’s love that makes the world go round, you know, and 
gives us bloom and fruit.”’ 

And there, I think, we had better end this story. 

But I may add that we gathered enough blackberries to 
make a pie, and it was as sweet as a bridal cake. 
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THE WINDMILL PRAYER. 


Behold the windmill. Lo, it stands 
Like a workman with reverent head, 

Its sails outspread like pleading hands, 
Praying ‘‘ Give us, Lord, our daily bread.”’ 


The Lord’s prayer shaped by mortal brain 
Into a tower communing with heaven, 
Assuring men through sun and rain 
Their daily sustenance shall be given. 


A sign that ever while breezes blow 
The yearly harvest shall come round 

With springtime blossom and summer show, 
And in winter the autumn corn to be ground. 


Like the old Hindoo praying wheel 
The windmill stands with sacred sails, 
Turned by the airs that bless and heal— 
The breath of God in the winds and gales. 


Thus like a prayer the windmill stands— 
The visible prayer for daily bread ; 

But teaching that man must use his hands 
As well as pray, if he would be fed. 


The day’s work done, with its gold and dross, 
The windmill rests with its strong arms furled, 
Like a friar making the sign of the Cross 
And asking a blessing on the world. 


IDS 


The Glad Green Roads to 
Golden Town (Lytham) 


Have you ever been to Golden Town— 
Golden Town by the sea? 
Where in June laburnum tassels hang down 
Like golden ringlets from under the crown 
Of a golden queen of golden renown— 
In Golden Town by the sea. 


There’s a windmill on the green-beach grass 
In Golden Town by the sea, 
By the tide where steamers and fishing-boats pass, 
By the lifeboat-house, on water like glass, 
In summer-time—but in winter, alas ! 
In Golden Town by the sea. 


It’s jolly and sweet on the sandy shore 
Of Goiden Town by the sea ; 
It’s a children’s Fun and Sunshine Store— 
And once we played in days that are o’er 
With little ones who ply spades no more— 
In Golden Town by the sea. 


Oh ! Golden Town is fair and rare— 

Golden town by the sea ; 
There’s rest in the grass and balm in the air, 
And a soothing charm that dissolves all care, 
And Peace—if on earth anywhere,— 

In Golden Town by the sea. 


({Lytham—June 3, 1926.) 


LL roads leading into Lytham are lovely. Whichever 
way you take, you enter under Nature’s triumphal 
arches of trees, and if the time be June (as it will be 

if you are wise, or fortunate; for that is the bonniest of all 

months to visit Lytham), you will be magnificently welcomed 

in streets royally decorated with the golden banners of the 

laburnum and the purple flags of the lilac. An ideal place—a 

Garden of Eden for lovers and honeymooners—-is Lytham. 
O the glad green roads to Lytham! 
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Fair and pleasant is the old inland road from Blackpool, 
either by way of Marton or South Shore, or the road from 
Kirkham through Wrea Green, or the road from Preston, by 
way of Freckleton and Warton ; while the coast-road, which 
is also the tramway, from Blackpool, amid the khaki sand 
dunes, has the wonderful sea on one hand and the windmilled 
Fylde on the other, and many interesting scenes and sights— 
not to mention the golf links,—including that beautiful white 
church, gleaming like a palace of alabaster, on the edge of the 
estuary at Fairhaven. It looks like a structure formed out 
of the sea-foam, solidified by some holy magic of the fairies 
or the mermaids, or maybe both, or, shall we say, the good 
angels that keep watch and ward over this felicitous Fylde, 
this sea-girt Garden of Lancashire—so prettily different from 
that other manufacturing Lancashire, south of the Ribble, 
which pitifully ignorant outsiders deem is the whole of 
Lancashire, not knowing of this verdant and flowery part of 
the shire that is all bright meads and bowery lanes in the 
charms of Arcadia ? 

On the day I cycled along Lytham Road for Lytham, in 
quest of windmill lore, if not adventures, children at South 
Shore school were singing, oddly enough, a windmill song :— 

On the top of a hill stands a big windmill, 
And the sails go round and round ; 
They never are still till the golden corn 
Fully is ground. 
I got the words from my little girl. 

I turn down Watson’s Lane, then to the right for Middle 
Lane (now rechristened St. Annes Road), and ride along past 
the clump of willow trees at the corner of Pedder’s Lane. 
Here be sweet memories, for in that quiet little lane, with its 
flowers and gardens, and choirs of larks, and the near wind- 
mill against the sky at the eastern end, I once dwelt awhile, 
in the dear old days that are now but memories and dreams. 
And though it is twenty years since I rambled all about this 
neighbourhood with a laddie whose feet walk earthly ways 
no more, I never pass this lane without remembering those 
little incidents and words that are such a treasure to the 
heart, as is only known to those who have had their mirth 
turned into sudden mourning. (Comfort to you, all ye of the 


THE OLD LANE (Pedders Road). 


DICKY-BIRD LANE (Highfield Road). 


“OO call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone; 
The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone ?”’ 
—Mrs. Hemans. 
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Solemn Fellowship of the Shadow.) Divine is this miracle 
of memory, and the still greater mystery of hope, that dis- 
tinguishes us from the lower animals. How strangely its 
celestial alchemy resolves the things of this world into their 
true values ; and in its revelation how trivial are some of the 
things we deemed so important. how great are some of the 
things we reckoned so small! Black business clouds, financial 
calamities, disputes that once seemed life-and-death affairs, 
false friends, broken trusts, treacheries, dupings, and betrayals, 
are forgotten utterly, or only hazily recalled with an effort, 
while the tender episodes with vanished loved ones, the 
remembrance of little sayings and caresses, of little looks and 
gestures, all stand out more vividly as the years go by—as I 
ride past the dear old lane. 


I KNOW THAT ALL IS WELL, BUT—— 


I know that all is well, but let me have 

My hour of mortal grief, of yearning tears 

For all the chummy days and comrade years 
We might have had together, if the grave 

Had never made this sundering. Yes, I know 
That all is well, but still these tears must flow, 
The tears of love for dead dreams love conceived, 
Affection desolate and sore bereaved. 

I have my faith divine, know all is well— 

But give the human heart of me this hour 

For memory and moan. There is a power 
That clears the dark confusions that arise 

Out of desire and dust of things that knell ; 
And, the storm past, we are serene and wise. 


(October 15, 1900.) 


As I have said, there is a windmill associated with the 
old lane, a mile or so across the fields at Little Marton, 
beyond the top of the lane, and Dicky-Bird Lane (now 


Upper Highfield Road). 
At the other end, the western end, is a field, where the 


Ragged Robin flutters his pink ribbons in June, and a path 
to the brown dunes by the blue sea. 
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RAGGED ROBIN. 


Gay Ragged Robin, with red gipsy ribbons, 
Comes leading the amorous summer along ; 

He romps in the hay with sun-bonneted lasses, 
And dances all day to the scythe and its song. 


O rascal Robin, romantic and roving, 

Not ragged, but rich in the rose-plumes of love ; 
No tattered beggar, but red-feathered gallant, 

Who flirts with the damsels by brookside and grove. 


Rollicking Robin with magic red ribbons, 
Who gathers the girls with the armfuls of hay, 
Who flaunts fairy pennons in summer’s procession, 
Kisses meadow-sweet maidens, and then—hey away | 


The old white windmill was always in the picture as we 
looked up the lane; it filled in the background, some days 
working, some days resting: we could see it from our door. 

It was always in the scene: in the daybreak, in the sunset, 
in the noontide, in the moonlight—there was always the old 
windmill, a familiar friend, busy at work, or serenely watching 
the children at play in the lane—or, sometimes, the older 
folks at their antics. 


DRUMS AND DREAMS. 


If windmills ever laugh—I am not sure of that, but I do 
know that they chuckle as they grind the corn; and so 
would you know, too, if ever you had crouched, along with 
the children, against the windmill wall, while the sails were 
swinging, creaking round, and seeming, at every downward 
sweep of the great long arm, like a giant’s, as if they would 
flop upon you, and either give you a whack on the head, or 
snatch you up and hurl you slap-bang into the clouds—and 
‘tis then that the windmill, who, of course, is only in fun, 
and playfully teasing the little ones, chuckles at the shadow 
and the scare he puts upon them every time the huge sails 
flap round. But the windmill—as the children who have 
huddled under his wings, telling tales, can inform you— 
makes other sounds than chuckles. Sometimes he groans 
as if he had got a touch of rheumatism, or a spasm of indiges- 
tion, which a little lubricating medicine soon puts right ; 
while at others he moans as if a-weary—but not much of that : 
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he quickly bucks up and laughs the burden of his drudgery 
away ; for the windmill is a cheery fellow—as how can he 
help but be, when he is so beloved by Brother Air, who helps 
him and sings for him, and whispers sustaining secrets of the 
skies into his ear? 

But we were talking about the laughing of windmills, and 
I am sure that if ever the old mill overlooking the dear old 
lane had the hilarious time of his life it was on certain evenings 
in a certain spring, many years ago, when I taught my neigh- 
bour, the old soldier—or, rather, the old-young soldier,—with 
a bullet in his groin, picked up promiscuous in the Soudan 
campaign, how to ride an old bicycle. Lord! how we banged 
into that green copse! Still, it was much more congenial 
than a prickly hedge. , 

The young-old soldier—a real old soldier now—is, after 
various other occupations, in which he has wrought well, 
especially on behalf of poor ill-treated children, back in the 
Army again. He offered his services when the Great War 
broke out, and now rides his horse as Colonel. I wonder 
if he finds it half as jolly and risky as the exploits and spills 
on the old bike in the wheeling novitiate in the old lane— 
in those jolly days when we not only played with wheels but 
soared with dreams. For the young-old soldier and I, like 
many more in these days, had the Socialist dream—the 
brotherhood of man, the federation of nations, the abolition 
of internecine competition and of international war, which 
we held as an absurdity and an abhorrence. Yet such a weird 
whirligig is this world, that this day on which I am writing, 
the young-old soldier is a Colonel, engaged in the biggest war 
of history—and the drum has ousted the dream. 

Yet has it? Or is it but a temporary eclipse, like death, 
and not an eternal annihilation ? For I know that the young- 
old soldier—the old-young soldier now—-still believes in the 
dream, and regards war as more of an abomination than ever— 
though sometimes, in the folly and wickedness of human 
nature, unavoidable. 

For the dream is a righteous dream and all righteous dreams 
come true. All things begin in a dream, a thought, a vision. 

Our universe began in the visible dream of a nebula, 
and that was but the primal misty materialisation of the 
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precedent invisible dream of the Deity. Dreams are heralds. 
Even the windmill—like all other devices and inventions 
of man—was but a dream, born of the air and a brain. And 
so, as that which was once a dream now spins wondrously 
round the sun, with evolved man and all his achievements 
and dreams—as that which was once a dream now grinds our 
corn, that which is now a dream—the amicable association 
and peaceful co-operation of the nations—shall some day 
be realised in all its glory and gladness. 

For the windmill, our windmill overlooking the old lane, 
is a daily proof and a perpetual prophecy of it. Men may 
fight for a time; but they cannot fight for ever: they have 
to put down their weapons and come back to the grinding 
of the corn and the making of bread, or perish. War is but 
an ephemeral episode, an accident, a transitory trouble and 
madness. Human co-operation is the dominant factor of 
humanity’s evolution, the keystone of all civilisation and 
progress. If men only fought, and had no dream of the days 
when the fighting would be done, they would die of despair. 

What saith the ancient prophet ?—‘‘ Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” 

So through wars and woes we work towards the windmill 
wisdom. 

But the goal seems so distant that even the windmill 
sometimes has his sad, sighing moods. But never for long. 
Yor he is an optimist, and knows the virtue of merriment. 
Wherefore, though he may grieve a little sometimes, he 
mostly laughs and chuckles, and smiles, and gets on with 
his work. 

I have told you how I am sure the old windmill that over- 
looks the old lane must have chuckled when the young-old 
soldier was learning the bike-drill and falling manceuvres. 
I am sure, too, that he smiled on the children playing in the 
lane, the soldier’s youngsters and mine, and the fun they had 
with the jolly old farmer’s juvenile donkey. 

He must also have smiled when our little laddie horrified 
his mother by bringing home a pocketful of young frogs 
one day. He had caught them in the little dyke that flows 
through the fields and is tunnelled under the lane. He meant 
them no harm: he loved all little living things as young 
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brothers. He put the baby frogs on the hearth, and plaved 
with them, and talked to them, till sundown and bedtime, 
when he went and put them back in the dyke, so that their 
froggy mammas would not be fretting about them, saying, 
as he gently placed them in the water, ‘‘ Now fim away 
{‘ fim’ was his child-word for ‘swim’ ] and go to bed, little 
froggies, and to-morrow I’ll fetch you again and play with you.” 

And so the strange little loving soul put his squatty 
swimming tiny playmates to bed in the water—and now— 
ah! one shining summer’s day he went to bed in the water 
himself, but, as ‘twas not his element, as that of his play- 
mates, he struggled and gasped, and then settled down white 
and still—and that brightest of summer days was the darkest 
of all dark days to us, for it was the day our hearts were broken. 

That was years ago—the mournful gloom is now relieved 
with hints of heavenly light; the sorrowing night, like the 
sea under the stars, has its murmurous message of the immortal 
hope, and more than hope. 

The old windmill still overlooks the old lane, just as in the 
old days—just as if nothing had happened, (though the 
little boy’s sister followed him when she grew up) just as if 
there were no gaps, no vanishings, no changes. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


But, despite all heartbreaks and vicissitudes, I bless the 
old windmill. For the windmill gives its solacing sign to 
the soul. When at rest the sails form the holy mystic sign of 
the Cross—speaking of the pilgrimage of earth, with its 
anguished partings, and holding forth the promise of heaven, 
with its blissful re-unions. The windmill itself, at the close 
of day, with the throstle piping evensong in a neighbouring 
tree, stands like a holy monk, in white robe and black hood, 
or cowl, his arms crossed in prayer, breathing a benediction 
on the day’s toil done, a petition for the morrow’s daily 
bread, and beseeching the Lord of all winds and spirits to 
deliver mortal souls from trouble and bring them safe unto 
the Divine tranquillity. 

The dear old lane, where there is always a skylark singing— 
the song that is a psalm and a prophecy! As William Watson 
says, addressing the skylark :-— 
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My heart is dashed with griefs and fears, 
My song comes fluttering and is gone ; 

Oh, high above this home of tears, 
Eternal joy, sing on! 


My paternal grandfather, from whom I think (if I have 
aught of it) I inherit the bardic vision and the fairy sight— 
for he had some gift of song, born of an ancestry of Celtic 
dreamers, an hereditary fact which somewhat explains my 
own metrical delinquencies,—wrote a rhyming riddle in which 
the word “‘ lark ’’—that is the keystone of our patronymic—is 
introduced thus :— 

Five letters spell a poet’s name, 

Who lives unknown to wealth or fame ; 

The last four letters of the same 
Will name a warbler good ; 

The last three letters of the four 

Once held creation’s living store, 

And when the wrath of heaven was o’er 
Upon the mount it stood. 


The answer is not difficult—children, who are keen at 
these puzzles, will find it easily ; but, for the sake of political 
economists, certain justices of the peace, guardians, some 
town councillors, clergymen, aldermen, money-makers, and 
sundry others who have lost the magic perceptions and 
delights of the juvenile soul, I will give it—‘ Clark, lark, 
ark,” 

The writer of the jingling riddle spelt the name without 
the final ‘“‘e,’” which was added by my father—heaven only 
knows why: perhaps originally a mistake in some registering 
at marriage or other function where names are written in 
records ; but, having once been made, and being a trifle of 
no consequence either way, no one troubled to rectify it. 
Perhaps it did not, and does not, matter, though the ancients, 
notably the old Egyptians, held that the name and its spelling 
were a most important affair, operating occultly for good 
or ill on the holder; indeed, sometimes when a person was 
desperately sick, and doctors had done their best, or their 
worst (as you like), and could do no more, the name of the 
patient was changed, and he was rechristened, as it were, to 
see if that would effect any improvement in his condition. 
Significant references to the value of names—especially with 
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regard to the perpetuation of a name, in accord with the 
Egyptian doctrine that when a man’s name perished his 
soul died—occur in the Christian Bible, a book with which, 
I fear, most labelled Christians are not familiar. Was there 
not, a few years ago, a sarcastic American editor who pro- 
posed printing the Bible serially in his newspaper, as a literary 
novelty that would be quite new to the majority of his readers ? 

As I ride along over the hard, dry roads, even in this 
winter morn, I hear the skylark singing overhead in the 
frosty blue. He is a cheery little beggar, the skylark. He 
sings in all seasons and all weathers—in the rain, in the snow 
(if it comes not too heavily), in the grey, in the bright. He 
is an example for all pessimists. Is it because he soars nearest 
to heaven of all birds, and so has learned the Divine secret 
that all is well in all weathers if one but trusts and hopes 
and sings, that he is such a warbling optimist ? 

Here and there, on the road, are a few of yesterday’s little 
puddles, turned into patches of criss-cross ice. But the sun 
is out strong, and will soon melt them. 

Yet, despite the sun, the air is cold. It chills the finger- 
tips even through the gloves. But it is a shining and an 
exhilarating morning, all the same. The complete cyclist 
enjoys winter rides as heartily as summer rides. Only he who 
is abroad in all seasons gets the full benefit of the highway. 

So on, to the inn called the “‘ Half-Way House,’ and then 
along, past the Aviation Ground, leaving St. Annes on the 
right, for Lytham, between hedges not yet green, but quicken- 
ing towards spring; past little roadside cottages, with their 
old-fashioned porches; and farms, with hens and ducks in 
the yard, and pigs snuffling about the refuse heap with their 
scavenging snouts; and gardens, in which, as yet, there are 
snowdrops and crocuses only, for ’tis winter; and bits of 
plantation where, amid the trees, the birds—the robins, the 
thrushes, the linnets, the finches, and others—seem amorously 
busy, for I suppose (St. Valentine’s Day having passed) ’tis 
pairing time, though I must confess that to me it feels rather 
cold weather for courting—at least out of doors. But, then, 
I guess love is its own furnace. Cupid carries his own hot 
coals about with him. Human lovers, as well as feathered 
ones, seem unconscious of frigid weather. Have we not 
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seen Romeo and Juliet, ardent and adamantine, wooing on 
the promenade forms as unconcerned as if it were the dog 
days when the thermometer has been down at freezing point, 
and—those of us whose fever days are over—have been a-cold, 
with numb fingers and red raw noses, though we have been 
warmly topcoated, gloved, and otherwise protected ? 

Where the road skirts Ansdell it is picturesque with 
woodland—the trees around Lytham Hall. The railway cuts 
through this plantation. 

I pass the house where once dwelt the Lady of the Moon, 
as we will term her—vivacious, witty, learned lady, who 
once sent sparkling letters to the Blackpool press. Has 
she quitted Windmill Land and left us forsaken ? 

The top of the whole length of the wall on the left, from 
Ansdell to the railway bridge, is velvety with moss. It looks 
as if it had been daintily upholstered by the fairies. I never 
saw such a continuous length of moss before. 

So, ever the railway bridge and into Lytham, past the 
Church (you ought to see the Lifeboat monument m the 
graveyard) on to the Square, then to the grass-carpeted 
Promenade, at the far end of which you see the windmill, 
its sails—if there be wind enough for work—whizzing breezily 
round. 

THE WINDMILL BY THE SEA. 

It is the windmill by the sea—the only windmill that I 
know standing at the very water’s edge. In days gone, ere 
the Promenade was embanked, no doubt, as I have heard, 
the tempestuous high tides, in stormy weather, often sent 
the billows breaking and swirling round the foundations of 
the mill, while the soaring spume flew like foam-born butterflies 
over its dome, which is not unlike the sou’-wester oilskin 
headgear the fisherman dons in a gale. 

At the edge of the great greensward, with the lifeboathouse 
in the shadow of its sails, and the sea, with fishing-smacks 
and rowing boats anchored thereon, while across the water 
is a view of white houses amid greenery, the one at the extreme 
edge of the river-bay on the left, where there is a little ship- 
yard and dock, being the Guides House Inn, whence, once 
upon a time, travellers crossed the broad estuary at low 
water, and in the distance the blue hills, Lytham windmill 
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makes a pretty picture—no wonder it is so popular as a 
postcard—and is the most-known windmill in Lancashire. 

Who does not love to lounge at Lytham? This fine 
expanse of lawn-like promenade is just the place for easy- 
going picnics, and delightful dawdlings, as well as for Rose 
Queen processions. I have happy recollections of idling 
hours on this soothing grass with wife and youngsters, in the 
days when we went a-gipsying—taking sandwiches with us 
(or purchasing pies and cakes in the leafy street adjacent), 
and getting bottles (strictly non-alcoholic, my Free Church 
friends) from the hotel at the corner. Then, while the kiddies 
have romped on the grass, and the Beloved, I suspect, has 
given way to healthy, irresistible somnolence, I have lain, 
smoking my pipe in the sun, lazily watching the windmill 
sails sweep round, my sight charmed by the restful view, 
my other senses deliciously imbibing, absorbing, all the 
joy and glory of the sweet air, the drowsy daisies, the strains 
of a distant band, or the ‘“‘nigger’”’ troupe’s minstrelsy, 
the murmur of the water, with the holiday-makers strolling 
or sitting anigh it—the enchanting repose and glamour of 
the whole scene. Ideal indolence ! 

And O the joy of the children !—the prettiest and purest 
joy that ever men or angels look upon. This was the day of 
fairyland and adventure, of travel and exploration, of wonder 
and romance—the joy of the open-air house, the earth our 
table, the grass our tablecloth, the old windmill, its sails 
stopped for the noon-hour, looking on like a grey old butler 
with his arms by his side. O the ambrosia of the penny 
cakes, the nectar out of the pop-bottles, transfigured by the 
sunny enchantment to divine vessels! O the children’s 
rapture as they ate and drank—with jolliest disregard of the 
_ gastronomic code—(if one must tell the terrible truth)—out 
of the bottles—and threw crumbs to the chummy yet cautious 
sparrows. To be dining out of doors, unenclosed by any 
walls, without plates and cups and knives and forks, was a 
marvel, an event, an ecstasy. A plague on prisoning walls 
and debarring doors !—thus far has our civilisation taken 
us from the primitive paradise, that we have come to regard 
Nature’s couches and bowers and palaces and temples as only 
a show for special holiday occasions--only to be arrived at 
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after long and stuffy railway journeys or by crowded excursions 
—instead of being our daily company and delight, as hill.and 
vale, and wood and field, and rock and stream, and sea and 
shore ought to be. 

That day was a day many years ago—I do not think I 
could count how many times these windmill sails have turned 
round since then, along with the turning of the earth through 
the seasons,—and those two children, girl and boy, that thus 
picnicked so prettily in the prime of childhood, have evolved, 
with all the cyclings of the stars and the revolutions of the 
earth, that effect the transformation of the years, into what 
time and destiny make of all children, of us all, the strange 
transformation of bud to flower, and flower to fruit—for now 
the girl is nursing babies of her own, and the boy, beheld by 
these eyes. no more, is enacting his part in a field invisible to 
us—a field even of lovelier green than this sweet sward by the 
windmill—a field in that Angel-land where some day we hope 
that— 

With the morn those angel faces smile 
That we have loved long since and lost awhile. 

Sometimes I wonder, as no doubt do most parents, and 
especially mothers, to whose bodies and hearts the little ones 
are much closer than to the fathers, for the mothers, in that 
mystery of incarnation which is their function, have been 
nest and fount of food to the babe—sometimes, I was saying, 
I wonder, looking at our grown-up children, where are the 
babies we nursed and with whom we played and whom we 
proudly took on prattling walks—the boys in their first new 
suits, the girls in their new frocks and hats—where are they ? 
Gone, even as those whom we call dead are gone, yet marvel- 
lously, still there—changed, developed, yet still there, all 
the same, though transformed and grown. How many 
different beings—live —the babe, the boy, the youth, the 
young man—are all combined and mingled in one in that 
fine big son of yours, O parents? How many different 
creatures—baby girl, little girl so proud of her pinafores and 
her hair-ribbons, school-girl, maiden—are all amalgamated 
in that daughter of yours, O parents? Yet one soul animating 
all along, one heart to all the agglomeration. We do not see 
the babe in the man—but he is still there. The vanished 
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child still lives in the adult. The babe has gone, is as good 
as dead, yet he is not dead. May we not read in this a parable 
and a promise concerning even those whom we see no more 
and whom we call “‘ dead ”’ ? 


Do WE LIvE ON? 


Be assured that it isso. There is no death. There is only 
change, development. Life goes forward ever. Some of 
those I have loved and lost have returned with confirmation 
of continued life: have come, unsought, unexpected, in my 
own house, to myself and wife alone, without any of the 
ritual of the spiritualistic séance ; and proved to me, for one, 
that earthly death is no end, but only a transition, and another 
beginning. Similar phenomena occurred in the household of 
John Wesley, who, whatever diverse views there may be as to 
his theological revolution, may be counted an honest and 
sane man. I am aware that the experiences I have alluded 
to may be set down to delusion, but I think I ama 
fairly level-headed person, and, what is more, a very scep- 
tical one. I do not think I am any crazier than the average 
voter. 

Neither is my belief born of any fearful craving for another 

life and another world. The longing for immortality is in 
most people a rather timorous and selfish thing. They are 
afraid of extinction. I neither desire nor dread another 
life—perhaps because I feel sure I always have been alive 
and always shall be. I think I could take either annihilation 
or advance with philosophic cheerfulness and a touch of that 
humour which, after health—to which it is twin,—is the most 
blessed fortune the gods can give to a man. J am ready for 
either ‘‘ finis”’ or ‘‘ forward.’’ But I have an unshakable 
belief that it is ‘‘ forward.”’ 

Most people really have no good reason why they should 
want another life. Some of the old Greek philosophers believed 
that immortality was not universal, but could only be won by 
souls that strive for it, as students for prizes. 

There may be something in the idea. If we want another 
life only to enjoy ourselves—by singing psalms and playing 
harps and wearing wings, according to the popular Christian 
notion, or by revelling in the company of houris, according 
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to the Mahometan dream—I hardly think we are worth it. 
It is a selfish and foolish conception. 

But if we want a further life in order to meet those we 
have loved, to atone for duties neglected, for harsh deeds 
and unkind words, to undo wrongs to neighbours, to rectify 
errors and purify passions—there is some justification, some 
reason, in the yearning. 

As far as I am concerned, while there are certain little 
atonements I would like to make, the chief reason why I, 
would live on is in order that I might learn the meaning of the 
universe—the riddle that can never be solved in this world, 
but may be in some other. 

Many people, I daresay—and I can understand their 
attitude,—don’t want another life. They have had enough 
with this; and they just want, when their time comes, to 
lie down in everlasting oblivion. I hope they’ll not be disap- 
pointed when they find out their mistake. 

For, whether we want it or not, I am afraid that we have 
got to have another life: so let’s make the best of it. And 
the best way to make the best of the next world is by being 
your best in this. 

I may confess that in addition to the reason I have given 
why I don’t object to another life, there is another, or rather 
not so much a reason as a longing—not a clamorous one, but 
a calm one—a very human feeling—and that is to meet 
certain souls that were parted from me suddenly and tragically, 
without any hand-clasp of farewell or tenderness of good-bye— 
and two of these souls, one a bride and the other a boy, walked 
with me on this Lytham sward and looked with me at this 
old windmill many years ago. And now, after a long unfolding 
of years, only the other day I took two other children, our 
youngest, another boy and another girl, to look at the old 
windmill, and they were interested, and pleased with the little 
wooden models of it that the miller has made, and that he 
sets outside on the bank, where the toy sails swing round 
just like the big sails of the mill, beside which the little models 
stand like Lilliputians at the feet of a Brobdingnagian ; and 
they went inside the mill, up the steep wooden stairs from 
storey to storey, and saw the millstones grinding the meal, 
and tasted some of it (and said it was very nice, but it would 
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have been nicer with a little sugar in it—who does not re- 
member eating sugar and meal when a child ?); and they 
chatted with the jolly miller, and he put them on his weighing- 
machine and weighed them, like sacks of flour (of which there 
were plenty about), though they were a much lighter job 
than the full sacks, for Dorothy weighed only 38 pounds and 
her brother 74 pounds; and then we looked at the lifeboat, 
in the lifeboat-house where I used to talk with Tom Clarkson, 
the old coxswain—he is gone now—a brave man who made 
little of great tales in which he was the hero; and from the 
lifeboat-house we went along the Promenade and sat on 
the dunes overlooking the wide sand-banked estuary, where 
two or three little brown-sailed yachts were creeping up the 
thin thread of the river, and we ate oranges and apples, 
and the youngsters played hide-and-seek in the rushy 
sandhills. 

But here’s the strange, remarkable blessed thing about 
the whole business, or pleasure. I enjoyed it just as much— 
even with the mourning memories, which have now no 
bitterness of bygone earth in them, but are full of the 
sweetness of anticipated heaven—as I did with the other 
children, the now transformed and vanished ones, seventeen 
years ago. 

That is the wonderful thing—the thing to thank God for— 
that through the ageing years the heart should keep its youth, 
should be as responsive as ever to the vernal resurrection, 
should be as receptive as ever of the message of opening 
leaf and flower, should be as happy as ever in stroll and play 
with the children. For, though into my once black head 
is coming the foam of the years, the snowy pennons of the 
culminating wave, preludes of the white dissolution that 
sooner or later comes to all mortal frames ; and though, too, 
it is the same with the lady whom I call my Beloved—mother 
of my children,—but in her case I call the silver streaks in 
her hair the harbingers of angel wings—I rejoice to say that 
I find as much beauty and magic in the spring to-day as I did 
in the spring when first I went a-wooing. The thrill of twenty 
repeats itself in my soul at sight of the fields and lanes and 
hedgerows and sky and sea, along with the azure eyes of 
the Beloved every April. 
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LIFELONG YOUTH. 


Once on a day, looking imaginatively ahead to the ageing 
that must come to us all with the years—and how fortunate 
we are if it only gently affects perishing externals, untouching 
the fundamental vitalities, as I am gratefully glad to say 
has been my experience,—I expressed myself in the following 
rhyme :— 

MY PRAYER. 
Lord, a prayer !— 

If Thou wilt from me withhold 
Glory, greatness, grandeur, gold, 
Set me sweet in simple ways, 
Harmless, happy humble days ; 
Gladly then will I forego 
All the shines and shams of show ; 
Still one gift I beg of Thee, 
Be this Thy blessing unto me— 
That through all my earthly years, 
Be they many, be they few, 
With their toil and joy and tears, 
I may keep the whole span through, 
In summer bright, in winter grey, 
In blackest season, dullest day, 
An April heart and soul of May, 

The light of Spring, 
Wherein winged hopes for ever sing,— 
The young man’s heart in the old man’s head, 
*Mid winter’s snow one rose live-red— 

Hear, Lord, my prayer! 


So I reposed on the grass, in reveries, in remembrances, 
in luscious lolling, watching the windmill sails whirl round 
in the sun, their shadows sweeping the sward. 

But there were moments of loafing activity, when we 
inspected the old windmill—one of the oldest in the Fylde, 
if not the oldest of all, at least as regards site. On this spot 
some windmill or other (if not the present structure) has stood 
for over 500 years. In the present mill there is on a piece 
of the leadwork the date 1663. But, says history, there was a 
mill in existence here so far back as 1190 (which makes it 
the oldest recorded windmill site known), and it is on record 
that Lytham Priory granted the right to grind corn at Lytham 
mill in 1327. That takes us a long way back—to a time before © 
there was any Blackpool—to a time long before Shakespeare— 
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to a time long before steam engines and railway trains. What 
a long panorama of history has unrolled, while’ Lytham mill 
has been grinding corn by the sea. 

The present mill, as far as can be ascertained, was built 
in 1762—which still makes it the oldest working mill in the 
Fylde. It consists of a cellar and four storeys. There is a 
walled bank all round the base of the mill—it stands like a 
candle in a low socket. The sails, which are very large, are 
each about, 35 ft. long—that is, from the bottom to the top 
of the two sails in a line is about 70 ft.,—and weigh 14 tons 
each. Fancy a swinging smack from a giant’s fist of thirty 
hundred weight. Poor Don Quixote! To bear such heavy 
sails the walls of the mill have to be strong—they are 5 ft. 
thick at the base. The grinding stones are about 5 ft. across 
On the central shaft in the mill is an inscription as follows : 
“This is called the upright shaft—it has done its work for 
I50 years’ (that was some years ago). One of the millstones 
formerly belonged to Wrea Green Mill (now in ruins). It was 
brought to Lytham Mill over fifty years ago—about 1860. 
Prior to that it had been in use at Wrea Green for nearly 
100 years. These figures give you some idea of the durability 
of a millstone. 

Poets have sung about this Lytham Mill. I have not space 
to quote them ; but if you go there the miller will show you 
the effusions. (Not now, alas! Destroyed by a fire). 

Inside the mill, especially in the first storey, you will find 
hundreds and hundreds of visiting cards stuck on the shaft, 
on the walls, in every available corner, as well as names 
scrawled on the woodwork, etc.—by people who have had a 
look inside the mill—music-hall artistes, a Lusitania survivor, 
and other celebrities, as well as hundreds of obscure persons. 

Strange, this human craving for fame or notoriety—to 
set our name somewhere so that it shall be seen and known, 
not only while we are here, but after we have passed hence. 
This yearning for remembrance, this passion for publicity, 
this objection to oblivion that causes men to scribble their 
names on buildings, monuments, towers, rocks, prison cells, 
and even in baser places we will not mention, is found in all 
human nature, high and low. If not a proof, it may be a hint 
of immortality. It is perhaps the same feeling that caused 
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the Pharaohs to rear the Pyramids, and that gives monarchs 
mighty tombs, that prompts the tourist to scratch or cut 
his name on stone, and window, and tree—sometimes dis- 
figuring shrines and valuable relics and remains. 

Women, by the way, are not so much addicted to this 
practice as men. This is largely a masculine vanity. It is 
probably a survival of the ancient religious fear that to lose 
one’s name was to extinguish the soul—that to be forgotten 
was to be truly dead (as it is). The old Egyptians believed 
that so long as a man’s name was kept before the world, so 
long would his soul live. Hence their prodigious and in- 
genious devices to keep their names alive on their tombs. 

Our own Scriptures, with their references to “‘ let not my 
name perish,’’ or to the curse of “‘ blotting out his name,”’ 
testify to this widespread notion of the vital importance 
attached to one’s name. And are not our modern cemeteries, 
even in these civilised times, full of stone witnesses to this 
universal human desire to keep one’s name alive ? 

Though there may be conceit in it, it is not all conceit. 
It is a sad longing. There is pathos in this striving to per- 
petuate one’s name. To be utterly forgotten is a prospect 
that no soul likes. Hence the human attempt to snatch a 
little remembrance by dabbing names in popular places, or 
onthemonumentsoffamousmen. But’tis a foolish endeavour. 
Sooner or later all buildings, even the strongest granite monu- 
ments, must crumble away. Nothing mortal can abide for 
ever. Vast empires—Assyria, Babylon, and others—with all 
their names, not only of peasants, but of kings, are to-day 
only dust in the desert. Recall old Omar-Fitzgerald’s lines :— 


The Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 


A windmill, as we have seen, may endure a long time ; 
but the wind and the rain and the agencies that gradually 
accomplish the inevitable decay and dissolution last longer. 

And yet there is something that outlasts even these long- 
lived elements of demolition, and that is the human spirit, 
which is divine. 

The dead are not gone with their bodies. Even in this 
world, the best, the truest, the reallest part of them remains 
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with those that mourn them—the memory of their affections, 
and thoughts, and words, and deeds. Death cannot take 
those precious treasures from us. 

There is even more, if we only had the eyes to see and the 
ears to hear. For a time, at least till the days sow in our 
grief seeds of resignation that our tears water into flowers 
of heartsease and hope, I believe the dead are constantly 
about us, blessing and consoling us in a hundred unsuspected 
ways. We also can comfort them and give them joy—for 
at first they feel somewhat strange, like travellers suddenly 
disembarking in a foreign land, in their new sphere—by think- 
ing of them, by praying for them, by taking flowers to their 
graves, showing that we have not forgotten ; and you may be 
sure that they see and know all about your pilgrimage to their 
resting-place, and are made happy thereby, as you are, even 
though you weep for a while. 


THE LIFEBOAT. 


Lytham Mill, by the sea, has stood for hundreds of years 
in fine weather and foul, in gloom and shine. Much corn 
have the willing winds ground in that mill for generations 
who have eaten their bread and gone to bed. Many gales, 
whipping the great waves up to its very base—doing work 
that the Lord of winds and waters ordained to be done, even 
though we do not see the purport of it—‘‘ Wind and Storm 
fulfilling His word,’’ says the Psalmist,—have roared the chant 
of cosmic labour round that whitewashed tower standing like 
a lighthouse. The old windmill has seen hundreds of wrecks 
and the tragedy of tempest. It has seen through the flying 
spume on its windows the fisherboats struggling amid furious 
waters, while the men’s wives, sheltering under its sails through 
which the blasts and gusts have shrieked and groaned, have 
looked anxiously seaward and prayed God to let their loved 
ones come safe to harbour. It has seen the lifeboat go forth 
to the rescue. It has seen lifeboats overwhelmed, as on that 
wild December night, thirty years ago, when three lifeboats, 
one from Southport, one from St. Annes, and one from Lytham 
set out to save the men on a wreck on the dreadful Horse Bank. 
But only one boat came back safe, after a terrible struggle, 
with the men from the wreck, and that was the Lytham 
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lifeboat, under the coxswain, Tom Clarkson, a typical Windmill 
Land fisherman-hero, with nothing to say about it, though the 
exploit thrilled all Britain, and inspired a stirring ballad by 
Clement Scott, which is still recited. I heard an old lifeboat 
veteran, Turner, over ninety years of age, give it finely a few 
years ago. (He is now gone to the graveyard port.) This 
Lytham mill saw that hurricane and its havoc. It has seen 
mourning and mirth. It has seen weddings and funerals. 
It has seen brides and bridegrooms. Once I knew a bride 
who watched these sails go round; and they are still going 
round, but she has been long years in the sleep of sleeps. It 
has seen the children, for generations, its own town children, 
and the holiday children from inland cities, playing on the 
long green sward. It has seen the fishing-boats go out—it has 
sometimes seen the anxious women waiting in dread for 
their return. It has seen the steamers passing by. It has 
seen the youngsters digging in the sand and paddling in the 
water. It has seen the ladies bathing. It has seen the horse- 
races that used to be held on Whit Monday on this stretch 
of grass. 

It has seen much more than I have room to relate, for 
this Lytham is an old town. It is mentioned in Domesday 
Book as “‘ Lidun’’; and is venerable with antiquity. The 
old windmill has seen transformations on land and sea. If 
tradition be true, there was once a village out on the waste 
that is now a big sand-bank, covered when the tide is in— 
the Horse Bank. An earthquake, it is said, sunk that village 
and swallowed up the church at Kilgrimol (where is now St. 
Annes). When the sea is a-storn the fisherfolks say you can 
hear the bells of that engulfed village ringing. That tale is 
told of other vanished hamlets round our coast. For the 
encroaching sea has devoured ports and villages in Yorkshire, 
Suffolk, and other shires. You’ll know Tennyson’s lines : — 

O Earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

The old windmill saw the old parish church—St. Cuthbert’s 
—hbuilt up of rubble stones (from the beach)—you still find 
traces of the rubble walls and buildings in the Fylde: saw it 
opened, with its little rustic orchestra, consisting only of a 
clarinet and a bass fiddle. Those were the days before organs, 
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the days of old village musicians, now all passed away, with 
their “‘serpents’’ and bassoons and fiddles, and their self-copied 
manuscript music (as described in Thomas Hardy’s story, 
“Under the Greenwood Tree’’), an old race, now extinct, 
and probably only thought of as yokels and tune-bunglers, 
yet I am sure, from what I know of them, holier musicians, 
with more of the sacred fire in their playing, despite their 
ignorance and imperfections, than many polished players of 
to-day, because their hearts were in their work, and they 
wrought purely from love of their art. 

Thus, the old windmill saw the old church built, and its 
worshippers going to it, and also saw, eventually, in 1770, 
the old church pulled down to make place for a new one, which, 
too, in its turn, was demolished, and in 1834 the present 
edifice erected. 

It is the trick of Time to be for ever making changes, 
substituting new faces and new things for old, superseding 
old methods by fresh inventions. But Time, though he some- 
times gives us better, does not always give us as good as he 
takes away. 

Riding back to Blackpool by the tram-cut coast road, 
I noticed that the noonday sun had transformed, dissolved, 
the little highway ice-patches of the early February morning 
into mirrors reflecting the blue sky and fluffs of snowy cloud. 
The great yellow sandhills at St. Annes, in harmonious con- 
trast with the deep blue sky, made a pretty picture—khaki 
and blue, the colours of Britain’s defence. 

Thus the war creeps into everything, you see. 
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DEAD? 
Dead? Ah, no! 

Our souls know it is not so! 
Something beyond science’ scope 
Bids us hope, and more than hope. 
Though the sad grave seems to sever, 
Those we love are with us ever— 
All the kindred, all the friends, 
Laid where some say all life ends, 
Are still alive, though out of sight, 
Round about us, day and night; 
The little ones we’ve loved and lost 
When looked for least are with us most. 
Every day they’re in our home, 
They go with us when we roam ; 
When on seaside sands we stray 
With our other children, they, 
Though unseen, are with us too; 
When the lanes we loiter through, 
Gathering all the blooms they knew— 
Campion pink and speedwell blue, 
Ragged robin, golden gorse, 
Cuckoo-buds by the stream-course, 
Honeysuckle, odorous rose, 
Every sweet wild flower that blows. 
Every day they speak to us, 
In a way mysterious ; 
They come standing by our side 
In the quiet eventide ; 
With our other children play 
In the sunshine of the day, 
Go with them to bed at night, 
When kissing those still in our sight, 
We kiss the unseen ones as well— 
Though how, no mortal speech can tell : 
Thus ever is their presence wrought 
Into all our life and thought, 
Uplifting us, oft unawares, 
To glimpses of the light that’s theirs ; 
For though the sad grave seems to sever 
Those we love are with us ever. 


xX 


On the Banks of the Ribble 


E start from Lytham—that is, if you are doing this 
ramble on foot. If you are biking it you can prelude 


where you like, so long as you make Lytham the 
opening scene. 

It is an interesting ride, from the Wyre at Shard or Lar- 
breck, or Cartford Bridge—where we are at present halted 
in our journey up the Windmill Land river from its mouth 
to its source (shall we ever get there ?) while we make these 
delightful divergings,—through Singleton and Weeton to. 
Lytham, from the one river to the other, as pointed out in 
another chapter. We will have a look at Freckleton, after 
that Woodplumpton, and then get back to our journey along 
the Wyre banks. 

If you have no vehicle, and are not so lucky as to pay 
rents and rates at Lytham, you can take tram or train to that 
leafy locality noted for its squire, its Green Drive, its grey 
conservatism—let me explain that I use this word in an 
evolutionary sense, not a political,—and its jolly comic- 
operatic editor who has always a more or less brand-new 
joke to pour in my ear whenever I call upon him, and who 
certainly ought never to have been a Press scribe, but capering 
and carolling in Sullivan’s comic operas. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW, 


I was at Lytham the other day, with “ my sisters and my 
cousins and my aunts’”’ (know that Gilbertian line, eh, 
warbling Walter ?)—quite a crowd of us; we went by electric 
car (as so ubiquitously advised by the posters), and almost 
filled a tram ourselves. There was grandmother—I should 
say great-grandmother,—and—but never mind the catalogue 
of relatives; it’s too long: if you look at the table of pro- 
hibited matrimonial affinities at the end of the Prayer Book 


it will do just as well. 
Grannie, the maternal side Grannie, had come to Windmill 
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Land to get some of the magic medicine of its ozone, and I 
was doing all I could to see that she got some health-making 
outings. , 

It is perhaps a startling and a smileful thing to hear of any 
man seeking to prolong the life of his mother-in-law, who, 
as an incubus and a horror and a theme for flippant sport, 
has been the butt of jesters and scoffers ever since she was 
invented. But let us speak as we find. I have known some 
jolly good mothers-in-law, and own that my own particular 
lot in that line has been a worthy sample. It is time the 
mother-in-law got her due. She has been maligned long 
enough. Let us be the first to lift the voice of thanksgiving 
for the good mother-in-law, who has saved so many young 
husbands from being slain by the bride’s culinary inexperience, 
and rushed to the rescue when he has been bothered by the 
agitating arrival of the first baby. Some mothers-in-law 
may be meddlers and nuisances, but I am sure the majority 
of them are a handy domestic adjunct and welcome help in 
time of trouble. Many a husband has cause not to curse, 
not to skit, but to bless the lady to whom he is indebted 
for his wife. 

If in no other respect, this book is unique in being the 
first in the world, I believe, to do justice to that slandered 
and reviled but serviceable and indispensable institution, the 
mother-in-law. Good health to her, and good luck; and may 
every mother-in-law always have as good sons-in-law—or 
daughters-in-law, as the case may be, for we must remember 
that there are two branches of mothers-in-law, and my wife 
says she has got one of the best in the world, our children’s 
other grannie, who has visited Lytham with them, and been 
through the old windmill—as they deserve. 


THE GREEN DRIVE. 


Near the old church I was accosted by a young man, who 
was accompanied by a fair maid—a pair of exploring em- 
paradised visitors, both evidently saccharinely entangled in 
the.amorous adventure,—who asked me, rather shyly, if I 
could direct him to the Green Drive? ‘‘ Of course I can,”’ 
said I, ‘“‘ but I think you two are rather too young to be 
seeking the Green Drive? Have you attested?’ 
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The sweet maid blushed, and the young man looked 
perplexed at my reply. 

“IT am the Cosmic Philosopher,’ said I, ‘‘ and my mission 
is to keep silly sheep in the right way. Ah me, it is a prodigious 
task, and no thanks for it. For youth will go a-seeking the 
Green Drive and the Blue Moon. ’Tis the way of ardent 
adolescence. My warnings are unheeded, my wise words 
fall on noncomprehensive or asinine ears. Despite all my 
admonitions, they will go greenly along the Green Drive with 
its Rosy Visions and Golden Dreams—that’s when the red 
hawthorn and the bluebells and the yellow laburnum are in 
bloom, you know,—reckless of the Grey Disillusions that may 
ensue. Well, well, ‘tis a green world, and that is the 
way of it! It will not listen to wrinkled experience and 
hoary wisdom—let it go along its green drive if it will, and be 
blest.”’ 

But let us be lenient to lovers. Have I not loitered in 
the Green Drive myself with the Lady who shares romance 
with me? 

The inquiring youth stared at me, bewildered. He looked 
as if he did not know whether to offer me a gratuity or call 
for a special constable. 

However, as I proceeded to tell him the route to the 
famous Green Drive, his countenance cleared—he thanked 
me: and he and the maid went happily on—to the Green 
Drive, the sweet sequestered road that all pairing hearts 
seek. 

To GuIvDEs’ INN. 

Now let us get along with our ramble. 

We got to Lytham by electric car, through St. Annes-on- 
Sea, with its pretty promenade that is also a park, and its 
Public Library, where there is an instructive collection, made 
by the Rev. A. J. Campbell—the wag will here say that we 
shouldn’t mind parsons if they never made any collections 
but this sort,—of 628 different kinds of wild flowers, carefully 
classified, found in this part of Windmill Land, and mostly 
on the sandhills. All the way from Ansdell, from the corner 
where stands that striking white church with its beautiful 
series of stained-glass windows, illustrating incidents in the 
lives of ‘‘ Fighters and Martyrs for the Freedom of Faith ’’— 
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whose history is excellently told in a book bearing that title, 
and inspired by these pictures,—by Mr. Luke Walmsley—it is 
a sylvan road. The trees stand like a guard of honour along 
either side of the way. 

You may get off at the old Lytham Church—it is worth it— 
and go to look at the lifeboat monument to the crew that 
perished when the Mexico was wrecked in December, 1886—a 
beautiful, pathetic monument with a wondrously tragic 
picture of the lifeboat being overwhelmed by a terrible wave 
carved marvellously on the stone; or you may ride on to 
the Square, and thence—after a brief call with me at the Old 
Literary Doctor’s and Bachelor’s, who compiles poetic 
anthologies—to the lawn-like promenade and to the old 
windmill. 

Memory recalls a fair bride who walked here in her wedding 
joy, and who died suddenly, almost ere the honeymoon was 
over. 

On her tombstone in a cemetery in Steam-Engine Land 
are these two lines :— 


In the Month of Roses wed, 
And ere those roses faded, dead. 


IN THE MONTH OF ROSES. 


By this blue sea She strolled with me 
When roses were in bloom, 

When gardens shed upon our souls 
Their mystical perfume— 

In the Month of Roses wed, 

And ere those roses faded, dead. 


Sweet bridal days in lilac ways 
Amid laburnum gold, 

And nectared nights of moon and stars 
Wherein love’s tale was told,— 

In the Month of Roses wed, 

And ere those roses faded, dead. 


And here I stray on Valentine’s Day— 
Her birthday whose days are o’er,— 
The vernal resurrection shines, 
And sweet birds mate once more— 
There is no death, all nature shows, 
Spring ever returns with love’s red rose. 


(St. Valentine’s Day, 1917.) 
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From the windmill, looking along th> river, you see, two 
or three miles away, a little jut of land, and a white house 
against the green background. That is near the spot we are 
making for-—it is the inn called Guides’ House, on the Ribble. 

We proceed along the promenade to the end, where we 
enter the path along the curving river bank, past the rushy 
dunes, and the little docks at Saltcotes, where there is boat- 
building. Between this point and Guides’ House there is 
evidence of a vast submerged forest. During dredging opera- 
tions some years ago, says Mr. Frederic Riley in his charming 
book on ‘“‘ The Ribble—From Source to Sea,’’ hundreds of 
buried trees were brought up. 


THE SWEET WOODRUFF. 


When stricken and crushed 
By cruel killing strife, 

Then gives the woodruff forth 
The full scent of its life. 


Its small white flowers 
Form the Holy Cross, 
That signifies heaven’s gain 

For this world’s loss. 


Be like the woodruff, 
Which when bruised to death 
Gives forth its sweetest scent 
With its last breath. 


THE IMAGE IN THE GARDEN. 


There are fine views. Southport across the estuary, and 
the mouth of the River Douglas pouring its tribute into the 
Ribble. In the distance are Parbold Hill and Rivington 
Pike and the Darwen Moors with the Jubilee Tower. 

As we approach Guides’ Inn, at a bend where the river- 
bank path branches off into a lane, there is, in a garden on the 
left hand, just at the corner, a noticeable object, a human 
likeness carved in wood. I fancy it is the figure-head from 
the prow of some old sailing-vessel. It looks like a naval 
officer, half-length—head and body, but no legs,—in blue 
uniform, with great staring blue eyes. The poor image looks 
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as if it had lost its limbs in battle, like aden soli in the 
old ballad, who, 

When his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon the stumps. 

After a look at this spectacle we resume our track along 
the river-edge to Guides’ Inn, which is now a picnic resort. 
Close by, on the river shore, are house-boats, hired out to 
visitors in the summer. It is sweet strolling along the banks 
of the wide river, by the coppice, a place of green nooks and 
fragrant bowers where lovers linger in the Eden dalliance. 

The landlady at Guides’ House told us that her father— 
an old native, richly reminiscent—remembered a vessel, ere 
Freckleton Marsh was reclaimed, being driven ashore and 
stranded at the spot where now stands the toll-house with 
its gate. 

From Guides’ Inn, in the days before Preston Corporation 
walled the Ribble channel, you could, led by a guide who 
knew the road, ford your way across the shallows and sand 
banks to the Southport side of the estuary. To-day, if you 
wish, you can be ferried over in a small boat. At a little 
distance from Guides’ Inn lives the man who looks after the 
lights along the channel. He uses a little boat. He refills 
the lamps with paraffin once a week. 

» 


BoGGart House. 

The lane, called Highgate Lane, up from Guides’ Inn, 
leads you to Warton Windmill—the old ruined peg mill— 
past an old, long, low thatched cottage, the first on the right, 
known as Boggart House. It is reputed to be haunted, and 
has long spells of being untenanted. 

Old John Hall, a native of the locality, and who, therefore, 
should know, says of Boggart House, ‘‘ It has freetenin’ in 
it—when there’s a storm on there’s chains rattlin’ an’ ghosts 
of men runnin’ about ’’; and, most startling of all, so others 
aver, a phantom ship that drives on the house, as on a rock, 
and envelops the building like a mist. (The sceptic will suggest 
that a sea-mist, wreathing fantastically round the old house 
in the dark, is the origin of the ghostly vessel.) 

Cross-examined, old John admits that he has never seen 
anything supernatural about the house himself, though he 
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once lived in it, but he knows others who have seen and 
heard. This is not very satisfactory to the Psychic Student, 
who is with me on this interrogating occasion : but I tell him 
not to be disappointed ; it is always a very difficult thing to 
track a ghost to its lair—your spectres are always awfully 
elusive affairs. 

To account for the rattling chains, and men running to 
and fro at Boggart House, there is a tradition that it was the 
abode of wreckers who by false lights brought a ship to 
doom on the Ribble banks. A similar tale is told of a 
house at South Shore, and no doubt of other houses on the 
coast. 

This Boggart House is unique in the way of haunted build- 
ings. While most haunted buildings have only one ghostly 
tale to account for their grim reputation, this old cottage 
has two. Indeed, it may have more—I should not be sur- 
prised ; but so far the Psychic Student and I have gathered 
only two yarns about it. But I am living in hopes of more. 
Warton is a weirdly imaginative region. 


MorE WEIRD YARNS. 


The second story—which may be the earlier one—is that 
a married woman who dwelt at the old cottage, a long time 
ago, carrying on an intrigue with another man, was betrayed 
by her little daughter, who informed her father of the other 
man’s visits. In revenge the mother roasted the girl to 
death in the oven—the big ovens they had in the old days, 
big brick ovens that were not heated by having a fire put 
under them, but by being filled with burning peat till they were 
red-hot, when the peat was raked out and the bread put in. 
It is said that at eerie times of night the shrieks of the girl 
have been heard. (Who says creaking oven door ?) 

You can take your choice of these two stories. 

It is also told that a big black spectral dog was once seen 
sitting on the hearth of Boggart Cottage by a woman who 
had been making a dress for the then tenant, and had taken 
it to the house one day at twilight. As the door was locked, 
she looked through the window to see if anybody was in, 
and saw only the huge black dog. Going back along the lane, 
she met the woman who lived in the cottage, coming home, 
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and said, ‘‘ I’ve just been to your house. That’s a fine big 
dog you’ve got there.” - 

‘‘T have no dog,”’ said the woman. 

‘‘ But I saw it sitting on the hearth,’’ said the dressmaker. 

‘‘ You’re mistaken,’ said the woman. “ I have no dog.” 

Then, the same thought passing through the two women’s 
minds, as they remembered the reputation of the old cottage, 
there fell an awe upon them. The dog must have been a 
boggart. 

Whatever the origin of the appellation, the old cottage 
has long been known as Boggart House, and still bears that 
creepy name. 

Continuing up the lane from Boggart House, past two or 
three farms, you come to the old windmill, and the high road, 
where you turn to the left for Lytham—three miles away. 

One afternoon, when the Beloved and I cycled round by 
Guides’ House to Freckleton, we called on Councillor Crossfield, 
an old gentleman of wonderful vivacity, versatility, and 
volubility for his years, and he showed us ancient curiosities, 
while his wife refreshed us with her own home-made coltsfoot 
wine. He has a very old map of Windmill Land, and is 
somewhat of an authority on Fylde history. He can talk to 
you about the old Roman Road from Freckleton Naze to 
Preston as if he had helped to make it. 

Conspicuous at Freckleton is the curious octagon-shaped 
little Bank on the village green (though not so green now)— 
it looks like a pepper-box, or one of those old-fashioned iron 
tobacco-boxes, set on a table. Freckleton is also a place 
where monkey-trees seem a favourite garden feature. I 
never saw sO many, young ones and'old ones, in almost every 
garden. Where they hadn’t an adult monkey-tree (whose real 
name, I think, is the Chili pine), they had a little one sprouting 
its cat-tails. If Freckleton is not careful with its arborescence 
it will be getting rechristened Heywood-le-Fylde, and you 
may know what that means, and if you don’t there’s a 
merry tradition that the Heywood folks are descended from 
a couple of monkeys that fell out of Noah’s Ark when that 
vessel was passing over Lancashire. 

Freckleton Higher Road (to Kirkham) with its old inn 
called ‘‘Live and Let Live,’” used to possess a ‘‘ headless 
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boggart ’’—but this was a lady boggart, not a masculine 
one, as in the case of the “‘ headless boggart’’ of Whitegate 
Lane (Blackpool). A veritable “silent woman ’’ —doubly 
silent in that she was not only defunct but headless, 
and therefore tongueless. This boggart is said to frequent 
the place where a young woman was murdered. She was 
heard (so runs the tale) to call out, ‘‘ Give me time,’”’ as she 
was struck down and slaughtered. [reckletonians will tell 
you there is always a strange strong smell of ‘“‘thyme’’ at 
that ensanguined spot. This yarn seems to me a remarkable 
instance (the only one I know) of a ghost legend having grown 
out of a pun. 

One fine spring day the Encyclopedic Councillor took me 
down to the Naze and the river’s edge, talking on the way of 
the Ten Lost Tribes (which he thinks we are) and the riddle 
of the colour of negroes’ skin, and other strange and wonderful 
matters. 

From Freckleton Naze you see the River Douglas (anciently 
called Asland) running into the Ribble, and thereabouts was 
once upon a time a great battle. Across the river you have 
a grand view of Harrock Hill, where stands the ruin of the 
old windmill about which the Rev. Edward Jackson has 
written a story, ‘‘ The Allens of Harrock’’ ; and Parbold Hill, 
and the country about Burscough and Ormskirk. In days 
agone there was a ferry boat to the inn on the other side, with 
the droll name of ‘‘ The Jolly Rags’”’ Inn. 

There is also at Freckleton a windmill, on the roof of a 
joiner’s shop, turning a lathe and circular saw in the room 
below. The sails of this windmill—which is not so big as the 
corn windmills—are each 8 ft. long, and the mill was made 
by William Eccles, who used to run the old peg mill at Warton, 
near Lytham. 

A few miles from Freckleton, going across the Marsh, which 
in June is like a cloth of gold with the buttercups, is Greaves- 
town, near Preston, and here I came across Daniel Higson, 
a gentleman who has written a book about shooting sport 
on the Ribble, and whose hobby is crossbows, the weapon 
with which battles were fought before the days of gunpowder. 
His house, situated near a farm, in as fair a green nook as I 
have ever seen, is called Crossbow Cottage. He has specimens 
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of that ancient weapon, as well as books on the subject, and 
other curiosities, including a rather gruesome one—a rib of a 
man named Horrocks, who over a hundred years ago was 
executed for murder and gibbeted on Deane Moor, near 
Bolton. 

He has also an old book of rhymes (1638) written by a 
merry minstrel and rover nicknamed “‘ Drunken Barnaby.” 
It tells of his wanderings amongst the windmills and women. 
Here’s a sample of his poetic peregrinating : 

«Thence to Garstang, pray you hark it, 
Entering there a great Beast Market. 
~ As I jogged along the street 

*Twas my fortune for to meet 


A young Heifer, who before her 
Took me up and threw me o’er her.” 


I tried one of the crossbows, which shoot leaden bullets 
the size of small marbles (rather bigger than peas). I aimed 
at a stone stump, and hit the barn-door behind it, to the 
amusement of the pretty farm lass—one of the prettiest I 
have seen in all Windmill Land—who was watching our sport. 


THE ALL IN ONE. 


All other ladies who have drawn my soul 
By something in their eyes, their face, their air— 
Yet only hints of the Ideal Fair— 
In her are blended in the perfect whole, 
For she has Maggie’s colour, Dolly’s smile, 
And Jennie’s voice, and Nellie’s shapely mould, 
Mary’s bright eyes and Annie’s hair of gold, 
Lizzie’s red lips and Lilian’s azure wile— 
All these, yet with an added quality—. 
Some special glory of divinity. 
The others were but chords and strains, while she 
Is the full melody and harmony, 
The crowning realisation of the dream 
Of which the others were but glimpse and gleam. 
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WEETON MILL. 


WREA GREEN MILL. 


Sli 


Wrea Green Ruined Windmill 


\ N YREA GREEN is four miles out of Lytham—you 
take the road past the Green Drive. 

From Blackpool the nearest way is along Preston 
New Road, turning off to the right after getting well past 
Little Marton Windmill, at the second signpost pointing to 
Lytham (not the first), for the first road takes you direct into 
Lytham by way of Ballam, and past the entrance to the 
Green Drive—Lytham’s famous avenue,—a very fine ride, 
but missing Wrea Green; whilst the second takes you to 
Wrea Green—as well as to Lytham. There is a third lane 
farther on which takes you straight to Wrea Green, joining the 
second lane just before you come to the railway bridge. Near 
the junction of this lane with the Kirkham Road—the district 
is called Westby Mills—there used to be a “‘ tower ’’ windmill. 
It stood on the highest point of the land, on the old highway 
(much of which is now obliterated) near the Clifton Arms, 
and was known as “‘ Westby Mill.’’ It was standing and 
working in 1872—for ‘‘ Atticus’’ (a Preston journalist who 
took a great interest in Windmill Land and its history when 
I was playing marbles) mentions it in his book on “‘ Our 
Country Churches and Chapels,’’—and was a prominent land- 
mark, being visible for miles at sea. From its upper storeys, 
“ Atticus ’’ says, there was one of the most beautiful views 
in all England—and I endorse his statement,—the Fylde, the 
Irish Sea, Liverpool, Pendle Hill, and the Cumberand and 
Welsh hills. Westby Mill was destroyed by fire, and not a 
trace of it is left. 

However, instead of going to the third lane, we turn down 
the second lane, whence there is a bonny glimpse of the 
Lytham water. At the end of this lane, where the road 
divides, you turn to the left for Wrea Green (the right going 
to Lytham by way of Moss Side), and from this lane, too, you 
have a fine view of the Ribble Estuary, especially when the 
tide is full in; and you also see, across a meadow, amid 
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some trees, the old windmill which is our goal. It is about 
eight miles from Blackpool. The road takes you over the 
ra‘lway, right on to the ‘‘ Green’”’ itself, with the old inn, 
once known as ‘‘ Dumpling Inn”’ (because of the annual 
feast held there, in which the boiled paste concoction men- 
tioned predominated ponderously), at the corner, and the 
old school at the opposite corner. The church is just past 
the inn, on the Kirkham road, and the post office faces it. 

You get to the old mill by going up a little lane that leads 
off the Green. It is a cul-de-sac lane, by the way, leading 
only to the old mill and a farm. 

Wrea Green—or Ribby-with-Wrea, to give it its proper 
old name—Mill, is a ‘‘ tower’’ mill, four storeys high. Its 
exact age is not known, but it was working about 1770. 
About 1860 a steam engine was installed to supersede the 
sails. 

Whether the mill resented this innovation I do not know, 
but it is certain the boiler exploded and set the place on fire. 
Since then the mill has not been worked. At the present day 
it is used as a storehouse, and the upper storey is a pigeon- 
loft. (I saw a bird flying out one day as I rode past). Wrea 
Green, or Ribby-with-Wrea, is an old place: it is mentioned 
in Domesday Book, like Lytham. The ‘‘ Green”” itself is 
spacious, with its big pond, and the cottages all round it— 
it is the largest village green I have ever seen. On one side 
are the church and the school. In the year 1693, a tailor named 
James Thistleton, having come to the conclusion, like Isabell 
Birley, of Kirkham, that education was a grand thing for 
children—your tailors are always thoughtful reading men,— 
though he was but a poor man (which, alas! is often the luck 
of tailors), scraped and stinted so as to be able to provide 
money to found a free school at Wrea Green. All honour to 
his memory! After him, a London innkeeper, Nicholas 
Sharples, who must have had some sympathetic connection 
with Wrea Green, left more money for the school, and also 
money to start building the church. 

Forty years ago Wrea Green had a parish clerk called 
“ Little Tommy,”’ who wore blue stockings and light-coloured 
knee-breeches, and was a “‘ character’’ of whom there are 
good stories to tell. At eighty years of age he thought nothing 
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of walking to Preston and back, a twenty-mile trudge. Wrea 
Green is a pleasant little place. All round the big green, 
from which you can see the water at Lytham, are old 
cottages, as well as more modern dwellings. 

Far to the east, looking from the elevation of the railway 
bridge, on the sunny yet frosty March day I was there, you 
could see Longridge Fells, streaked and striped with white 
bands of snow, and, farther beyond, the huge whale-back 
bulk of Pendle Hill, where the Lancashire witches used to 
hold strange revels (what an amazing record of human ignor- 
ance, spite, and cruelty that true story is !), capped with snow, 
under pretty, fleecy, fluffy clouds in the blue arch of sky. 
The troop of white clouds in the air seemed the twin of the 
snowfall on the mountain. 

Our life is dreams and hopes and memories—memories 
and hopes and dreams. With the young it is dreams and 
hopes; with the middle-aged it is memories and hopes ; 
with the old it is—what is life for the old? It must be some- 
thing of memories—perhaps mostly memories, bitter and 
sweet mystically mingled, as is the nature of this mortal world ; 
but I trust that ’tis also hopes and dreams—though not 
the hopes and dreams of this dust and delusion, but the dreams 
and hopes of another world than this, where all sorrows are 
turned into joy, and for all terrestrial troubles there is celestial 
compensation. 

As we travel along the highway of the years we all have 
experience of familiar faces falling out of the march. How 
many of those who set off in the young procession when we 
did, march by our side to-day? How many have dropped 
out, and now lie under white stones in green places just off 
the roadside? It is a pathetic astonishment, as one trudges 
past the fiftieth milestone, and takes stock of his friends and 
acquaintances, to find how many long-known faces have 
vanished. Not only those who were older, and of whom the 
departure could only naturally be expected, but those of our 
own age—our boyhood’s chums, our girlhood’s playmates, 
our wives, our kin, our friends and companions. 

I recall half a dozen who once rode these Fylde lanes with 
me, and whom now I behold no more in the old familiar places. 
It seems strange to us that we should be here and others gone— 
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others who looked as likely to last the wind and the weather 
as long as we. But they are at rest, and we are still in the 
struggle. One recalls the great words of the dying Greek 
philosopher. He, too, though old, was dying not by the 
laws of Nature, but by the laws of men and mobs who slay 
the Teachers who would save them—and he said, as he faced 
that eternal riddle of the silence and the dark, ‘“‘ But now it 
is time for us to go, I to death, and you to life, and which 
of us goes to the better state is known to none but God.” 

As I stand on this Wrea Green, in the sun, I am thinking 
of an old friend, John Duxbury, of Blackburn, the gentlest 
gentleman and the faithfullest friend that ever man had— 
unasked, ungrudging, he once rushed to my rescue in a black 
financial crisis (which, by the way, is a remarkable tale tending 
to show there is no such thing as ‘‘ chance ’’’—I may tell it 
you some time),—who would have answered the problem of 
Socrates by saying that death was the better thing. He 
would have also agreed with the old Greek tragic dramatist, 
“Write of no man that he is happy till he is dead.”’ 

This friend of mine, who was never physically strong, and 
often an invalid, used to come to holiday at Wrea Green, 
because of its quaint rustic charm, “‘ far from the madding 
crowd.’’ If not altogether happy days, he had tranquil days 
here. His was a keenly sensitive, imaginative nature. His 
fear of the future was pitiable. Yet it arose not from cowardice 
in himself, but of concern for those he loved. He was haunted 
by the fear of leaving his wife and little daughter to the vicissi- 
tudes of this world. He felt that his life would not be a long 
one; he trembled to think what might happen to his dear 
ones after the breadwinner had passed away. He often 
spoke—this was years ago—of coming war and German 
invasion. The thought of it horrified him—not, as I have said, 
for himself, but for the sake of his loved ones. I used to try 
to cheer him up by my optimism, by my faith that whatever 
befell, pluck and endurance will pull through. J 

But he could not see it. He did not believe that God 
tempered the wind to the shorn lamb. It seemed rather to 
him that fiends vented all their fury on the shorn and stricken. 


Yet he was one of the best and tenderest souls I ever 
knew. 
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His end was sudden—he passed away in what should have 
been his prime. 

Yet his wife and child, about whom he fretted so much, 
are getting along comfortably. No calamity has crashed 
upon them. What worrying that great heart would have 
been spared could he only have seen how baseless his fears 
of the future were. 

I hope that now, in some spiritual way we wot not of, 
he can still see our world and its affairs, and, having learned, 
in the light of his new sphere, that things are never so ill as 
our fears make them, has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his death has not left his loved ones to desolation and misery. 
I hope he knows that, and is happy in the relief the knowledge 
will give his timorous, yet noble, soul. 


THE GODS: 


The gods who gild the stars, and build 
The pianets and their pain, 

Have felt and known our ache and moan, 
Like us been struck and slain. 


They’ve wept and wailed, and fought and failed, 
And stood ’gainst hellish odds ; 

Because of this they know heaven’s bliss 
And have grown into gods. 


And so they aid all those afraid, 
And, unseen, sympathise ; 

And every heart that feels earth’s smart 
Has friends up in the skies. 


The road skirting the Green to the left (looking from 
this corner by the inn) leads to Warton—a couple of miles away, 
and eleven miles out of Blackpool—on the highway from 
Lytham to Preston. 

It was along this road that I took my first long cycle ride, 
over twenty years ago—the forty-mile ride from Blackpool 
to Bolton. It was my first great taste of the joys of the open 
road, the outdoor panorama of the life and scenes of the 
King’s highway. Vividly I remember the glory and the 
glamour of that first long ride, when one feels like a traveller 
setting forth on a journey into a new land of romance and 
adventure. There are several ways of exploring one’s native 
land—the railroad way, the motor way, and others. But only 
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he who roams its highways, whether by cycle or afoot, truly 
knows our England; and perhaps by the means of Shanks’ 
pony, if we only had the leisure, is the fullest way of all. 

That first ride of mine was on a Whit-Monday—I remember 
that because of the big Sunday-school procession I saw at 
Preston. A fine bright day, with the roads dusty. But I 
never heeded the dust. My eyes were all for the sunshine and 
the flowers and the birds, for the jolly green hedgerows, the 
hawthorn blossom, the warbling little feathered friends, the 
children playing by wayside cottages, the farmer’s lass in the 
orchard, the waggoner with his load, the cattle in the fields— 
all the human sights and scenic pictures of the long highway 

How I remember churning through the thick white dust 
of the road at Warton. My trousers (I had not then evolved 
to the comfort of cycling knickers) were as dusty as a miller. 

At this same place, too, I have ridden through a snow- 
storm. It was on one of the old Blackpool Cycle Club’s runs 
in early spring. The snow came on while we were having a 
cup of tea at the inn. I wonder do the ladies—and others— 
remember their white skidding tumbles as we pedalled through 
the dark, against the north wind and the snowflakes dancing 
round our cycle lamps like little ghosts, through the sand 
dunes. Some who rode with us that day now know these 
roads and runs no more—their wheels are broken and their 
bells are mute. 

Is it irreverent to wonder if there is cycling in the next 
world ? Does not the prophet Ezekiel give a cryptic hint of 
‘““wheels within wheels’’? The phrase has various inter- 
pretations, none of them conclusive. I am not a Biblical 
scholar, but if it should turn out after all that that obscure 
passage refers to cycling—think of the rapture of the good 
cyclist in his anticipation of a happy time on the roads of 
heaven. 

That’s for the righteous cyclist. But, as the wag will say, 
there is another place prepared for the naughty wheelman— 
to wit, the place where there is nothing but “‘ scorch’ng.”’ 

But let us quit these abstruse theological matters, and go 
to look at Warton Mill. 


XII. 


Warton Old “‘Peg”’ Mill 


E have come to Warton from Wrea Green. 
But there is another road—direct from Blackpool 
{that is, if you do not wish to go round by Wrea 
Green)—along Lytham Road and through South Shore. 

It was on an April afternoon, the sky all sun, the earth 
all spring, that I took this road, following the Lytham tram 
lines over the railway bridge at South Shore, where, on the 
right, amid the yellow sand-dunes by the blue sea, you behold 
that great agglomeration of open-air amusements for the: 
holiday throng—the Water Chute, the Scenic Railway, the 
Velvet Coaster, the Monitor and Merrimac show—a building 
like a huge fort,—and a host of other devices and perform- 
ances to thrill and tickle and transport , known as the Pleasure 
Beach, with its charming white Casino—for, as everybody 
knows, Blackpool is renowned above all other seaside resorts 
for the multitude and diversity of its entertainments. 

Twenty years ago the site of that Pleasure Beach was a 
gipsy camp, peopled by “‘ Gipsy Sarah’’ (who lived to a 
hundred and odd—she is buried in Blackpool Cemetery) and 
her tribe, who first came to this coast about a hundred years 
ago. There are still a few gipsies left: you see the Romany 
ladies, with their dark faces and white teeth, clad in skirts 
and headgear of daring, glaring, primitive colours—red and 
yellows, barbaric, oriental, gaudy, and yet that somehow 
seem to suit these tawny daughters of the East,—hovering 
about the sands, eager—sometimes too botheringly eager—to: 
prognosticate all sorts of pretty things if you will only cross 
their palm with the usual bit of silver without which there can 
be no revelation. Curious that the wizard or the witch must 
always have coin for the proper conducting of the vaticinatory 
business. It would seem that the indispensable ingredient to. 
all magic operations is money ; that gold is as necessary to. 
unlock the future as to live in the present. This “ fortune- 
telling ’’ business occasionally lands the gipsies into the Police- 
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Court. Curious, again, that the black-eyed lady—though, 
while some of the gipsies are dark as Hindoos, other have 
fairer complexions and blue eyes—who can tell other people 
so elaborately what is going to happen to them, cannot divine 
when a policeman’s wife is coming to cross her hand in order 
to trap her and get her before the magistrates. 

But the gipsy camp, with all its tents, and Romany babies 
sprawling on the sands in the sun, is gone. The civic authori- 
ties, in the interests of sanitation and other things, drove the 
tent-dwellers into brick houses, and thrust civilisation upon 
them. To-day, though one or two families still live in their 
caravans in some farmer’s field, you find these gipsies, or their 
children, grown up and married—some with the English gorgios 
or white folks,—living in cottages, paying rent like, shall we 
say, Christians ?—fancy a gipsy paying rent !—and sending 
their little ones to the Council schools to learn rudimentary 
education. I often meet one middle-aged gipsy man who talks 
the Lancashire dialect like any native of ““Tum Fowt.’’ He 
wears a billycock like you and me—no stage gipsy costume 
like ‘‘ Devilshoof’’ in “‘ The Bohemian Girl.’’ Some of the 
gipsy men, though, are rather horsey, jockey-like, in their 
apparel, and I suspect are considerably concerned in the 
“turf’’ and “ bets,’’ and that ‘‘ bookmaking ’’ which is 
rather different from, and perhaps rather more profitable 
than, that in which I and other scribes engage. The 
Romany women, too, except in the “‘season,’’ when they 
specially don themselves up gipsy-like for business purposes 
on the sands, have adopted the quieter garb of the average 
Englishwoman. 

But the old gipsy life and romance are gone from the 
sands at South Shore. Time, that transforms the generations 
(at least externally), has turned the roving gipsies of a century 
ago into respectable ratepayers of to-day. The wild Romany 
has become a domesticated citizen. 


OuT-0’-pDooRS EDUCATION. 


Instead of following the tram lines on to Squire’s Gate 
and thence along the coast, through the dunes to Lytham— 
a very enjoyable route: that’s the way I shall come back,— 
I turn to the left up Watson’s Lane, where I see a lot of ur 
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lads in khaki learning the game of war, in trenches, and 
squads of them running with bayonets at straw-stuffed bags 
suspended from cross-beams. There are holiday-makers 
watching them. 

At the railway bridge I turn to the right—the old inland 
highway to St. Annes and Lytham. I pass the end of the 
dear ‘“‘Old Lane’’ about which I have written in another 
place. 

Owing to some days of rain, followed by a couple of days’ 
hot sun, the green has burst out beautifully on the hedge- 
rows. I rejoice to find that the first sweet revelation of 
spring thrills me as much as ever—my heart leaps and rejoices 
just as it did thirty years ago. What a blessed thing to have 
a soul that, in spite of the years, grows no older, but to-day 
responds as rapturously to the vernal glory as in the days of 
young manhood! Here is all hallowed ground—to me and to 
one or two more. Here, years ago, the Beloved and I and 
the youngsters walked ; up at the other end of the Old Lane 
is Hawes-side Lane, and off that is what we called Dicky-bird 
Lane, (now labelled with a sign Highfield Road at the upper 
end) because of the yellow-ammer’s nest and eggs we once 
found there, and went daily, with the children, to watch all 
the wonderful transformation of egg into nestling : over there 
the lanes where we plucked wild roses and red ragged robin 
and all the wild flowers in their season, and gathered black- 
berry in October ; these pretty lanes which the Beloved and I 
turned into pleasant paths of learning for our children, teaching 
them colours from the flowers, shapes from the leaves, and 
even arithmetic by counting the petals. Why cannot all 
schooling be thus sweetly taught, instead of being made a 
drudgery and dislike to he pupils? I speak as one who has 
had experience of teaching in elementary schools in Steam- 
engine Land (but I am glad to say these are much improved 
to-day). We also taught the little ones other things than 

colours and counting—such as the story of bread from the 
growing corn, and how the sea over the dunes made the clouds 
that brought the rain to the corn; and the children listened 
and asked questions and made comparisons—some very 
funny: I remember our little boy likening one cloud to a 
roly-poly pudding; and thus they learned without knowing 
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they were learning, learned good lessons from Nature’s book, 
and though perhaps they could not reel offsstrings of dates of 
battles and kings, nor rubbish of that sort, yet they learned 
to observe and compare and reason for themselves, and though 
they could not chatter off a parroty curriculum, they had 
more real knowledge, which they understood, of the world and 
its wonders and ways, than many older children who had 
passed awful—and mostly useless—examinations. Over the 
fields on the other side are the sandhills where the children 
used to frolic and roll down; and the shore, where Uncle 
Wind-bringer, as we call him (because generally, when he 
goes to the seaside, no matter how calm the weather the day 
before, the wind begins to blow stormily), and I, and the 
children, used to play at the ancient game of “‘ duckstones ’’— 
I should think it is at least Neolithic in origin, if not older ; 
and the beach from which, one hot day, we dragged, up the 
sandy lane, a load of big round pebbles for the garden, in the 
children’s mail-cart ;—all these little episodes, those trifles 
that make our lives and our memories, come back to me as J 
ride along. 

Notice the different shades of green on the trees. The 
hawthorn is a bright strong green. The green of the willow 
trees is a sweet soft delicate green—the fairest green of spring, 
I think. The brown beech buds are out too. All along the 
copses are big dandelions—these flowers grow large in Windmill 
Land; they are like young sun flowers (to which, of course, 
they are kin). In the orchards, the plum-blossom and pear- 
blossom are like patches of winter’s snow that have somehow 
been left behind. Here and there, in gardens, is the red 
flower of that earliest vernal rapture, the almond tree, and 
the flowering red-currant. 

On this road you will come across windmills—little ones— 
used for other objects than grinding corn or pumping water. 
Near the Half-way House Inn (half-way between Blackpool 
and St. Annes), close to which is the big Aerodrome where 
was the first great official aviation display ever held in the 
British Isles (in 1909)—it was appropriate that such an 
exhibition of flying machines, one might almost call them 
flying windmills, should take place in Windmill Land,—you 
will see in the gardens, on both sides of the road, little wind- 
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mills which you would think to be toys, as I did at first. 
But we live and learn; indeed, we never cease learning if 
we be alive at all. These little windmills serve a purpose, 
and rather a queer one. They act as scarecrows—or, to be 
precise, bird-scarers. The sails work a cog-chain that makes 
a noise like a big rick, and this din, along with the whizzing 
arms, keeps the birds off the peas, strawberries, etc. Not far 
from here, turning by the inn and going to the hamlet of 
Blowing Sands—or, turning up the next lane, which is called 
Division Lane,—you find, behind a farm on Marton Moss, a 
small wooden windmill on the top of a joiner’s shed. Until 
a year or so ago, when its sails were blown off in a gale, this 
windmill turned a circular saw in the joiner’s shop below. 

From the Half-way House we are soon at the corner 
where the road forks off to the right for St. Annes; but we 
keep on past a few cottages and farms, noticing the old farm 
with the thatch and the three gables on the right as we near 
Ansdell; and then over the railway bridge into Lytham, 
where we make for the promenade, and see the windmill at 
work. 

As said before, how very like a monk with his cowl is a 
windmill—a monk in a white robe and a black cowl: which is 
perhaps a resemblance that ought to be, in the nature and 
correspondence oi things, since, if both did not exactly come 
together, windmills were first largely erected by the abbeys 
and monasteries in the days of the friars, and were mostly 
under the control of those ecclesiastical powers. 

From Lytham to Warton the distance is said to be three 
miles. But I think it is a very long three. Windmill Land 
mileages, as told by the signposts, are not to be taken as 
gospel. I suspect there is a deal of rustic guesswork about 
them ; and personal opinion, rather than exact measurement, 
is responsible for the figures marked on some of the signposts 
in Windmill Land. 


THREE PERAMBULATORS. 


Just past the inn on the highway at Warton is a little 
long thatched cottage, with plenty of garden in front of it 
and more behind it. Here dwells a man of whom I wish to 
ask questions about the old mill. He and his family have 
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tenanted it in their time. There are two middle-aged men 
coming out of the garden. Interrogated if Bob Eccles is at 
home, one of them answers, ‘‘ Yo’ll find him i’ th’ garden, so 
he should just be i’ th’ vein to-day.”’ 

From which I gather that Eccles, who is a man with 
history under his hat and tales at his tongue’s end, is, like 
other distinguished raconteurs, not: always “‘i’ th’ vein.’’ 
The two men ask me what’s the latest about “‘ the war.”’ 

Then Bob Eccles comes up, and we talk about the old 
windmill. ‘‘ Ay, she’s a great age,’’ he says—and here we 
make discovery as to the sex cf windmills; they are of the 
same gender as ships. ‘‘ Ay, she’s a great age,’’ he says, 
‘‘an’ well fit up. She’s th’ only windmill wi’ ‘ free-wheel’ 
sails—that was a bit o’ my brother’s invention.’’ 

While we are talking, there comes up the highway from 
some cottages farther on a sight to rejoice the bishops and 
rulers and all persons who lament the declining birth-rate. 
Three young women, each pushing a perambulator—three 
perambulators, and in each perambulator a baby. Quite a 
procession of packed perambulators on the quiet road. They 
seem to fill the lane. The world looks full of perambulators. 
It is like a regiment coming up—my friend, the Punning 
Provision Merchant, would say, of infantry,—with all their 
baggage waggons. Clearly in this part of the Empire the ladies 
are “‘ doing their bit,’’ to quote war-talk, for their country. 

But war or no war, and whether we are wanting babies 
or not, a beautiful and blessed sight, the perambulator trio. 
They are such pretty, plump, healthy mothers, too, and all 
young—between the ages of twenty and twenty-seven: it 
is a sight you cannot help but admire, even from an artistic 
point of view. 

What is more, they are three sisters—so I learn from 
Bob Eccles, whom they greet breezily. Evidently a charmingly 
prolific family. 

The babies are such splendid specimens, too. Each one 
an achievement. They are all asleep—like all good sound 
babies always are in the fresh air—sleeping the beautiful 
sleep of those who have nothing on their conscience. They 
are a fine testimony to the wonderful hygienic qualities of 
Windmill Land. 
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The three young mothers chat a moment with Eccles. 
One of them says, ‘‘ Yo’re lookin’ better than yo’ dud.’’ 
(‘Dud ”’ is always used for ‘‘ did’’ by the natives of Wind- 
mili Land.) “‘ Ay,’’ says Eccles, ‘‘ there’s nowt ails me but 
my roomytism.”’ 

Then the three mothers and the three perambulators and 
the three babies pass merrily and picturesquely on, while 
I go to inspect the old windmill—thinking of some others 
who were babies once, nursed by happy mothers, and whose 
dead and war-disfigured bodies now lie buried in terrible 
battlefields. It looks an awful pity, and a crazy game to 
boot, to bring up babies for such a fate ; and one prays that 
ere long the nations will learn more sense. 


ae OUD ie PEG coeMiTT 


The old “‘ peg ’’ mill is down the by-lane past the cottages 
whence emerged the maternal trio and their contribution to 
the population ; but you can see it from the main road. The 
lane runs down to the Guides’ House, an inn, on the bank 
of the Ribble, a mile away. From this spot there used to be 
a ferry boat to the Southport side of the estuary, where the 
river Douglas, from Rivington Moors and Wigan way, pours 
its tribute into the Ribble. 

Warton Mill, no longer used, and rapidly falling into ruin, 
is a different kind of windmill from any we have already 
seen or shall see in the Fylde. It is a ‘‘ peg’’ mill, three 
storeys high. Instead of being a brick edifice, with founda- 
tions fixed in the ground, it is a wooden structure (though 
a protecting brick circular wall has been built around it to 
a height of about six feet), built on a circular floor which 
turns on the top of the ‘‘ peg’’—a solid post, twenty feet 
long and a foot or more in diameter, and standing six or 
seven feet out of the ground, in which it is solidly fixed. 
This floor, with the whole structure on it, millstones, hoppers, 
and sails, is worked round by a long thick wooden lever, like 
a plank, fixed to the base of the mill, with a cart-wheel to 
work it round, attached to the outer end. You get from the 
ground to the floor of the mill by a ladder, which is removed 
when the mill is to be turned round. 

This old type of mill was thus constructed so that it could 
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be turned round bodily, according to the wind. The more 
modern structure, the ‘‘ tower’’ mill, self-adjusts its sails by 
a revolving top—worked by a fan-sail, as we have already 
seen. 

The Warton millstones are unusually large—s5 ft. 10 in. 
in diameter,—but there are only one pair, while “‘ tower”’ 
mills have three or four pairs of stones. The shafts and beams 
are all of oak. As in ‘‘tower”’ mills, the sails turn a big 
upright wheel, which by means of a pinion (a wooden oak 
pinion in this case) turns the horizontal wheel that turns 
the millstones and other machinery. You may notice (for 
the machinery is still in good condition) an ingenious device 
of the miller’s—a lever and clutch—by which the millstones 
could ‘‘ free-wheel,’’ as it were. All the bearings holding the 
shafts are of stone—“‘ blue boother stone.’’ On the wall of 
the mill, outside, as on all windmills, is a horseshoe for good 
luck—some mills have several horseshoes on the walls and 
doors. 

This Warton Mill the only one of its kind left in Lancashire 
is now gone. There used to be one at Hambleton, on the 
other side of the Wyre, but that has long since been demolished. 
There are peg-and-post mills still working in the Eastern 
Counties. The solid ‘‘tower’’ mill seems peculiar to Lan- 
cashire, or at least most numerous in that shire of inventions 
and improvements. There are. ‘‘tower’’ mills elsewhere, of 
course, but not so thickly as north of the Mersey. 

Warton Mill is very old—exactly how old nobody knows, 
as it is not a native of Warton, but an immigrant. It was 
brought to Warton from Rufford (and it had come to Rufford 
from somewhere else—from the Fen district, I have been 
told), where it had done work for years, on the other side 
of the Ribble, in 1717. That date, now rather indistinct—it 
may be 1771,—is cut on the central post: ‘‘ P. Blundell, 
1717’ (or 1771). Did you ever hear of the flitting of a wind- 
mill before? It was taken to pieces at Rufford, packed and 
ferried across the Ribble to Guides’ House, and then put 
together again on its present site. 

It is not the only instance of a windmill being removed 
from one locality to another. About 1780 a Kirkham “‘ peg ’’ 
mill was pulled down, taken across the Ribble to Birkdale, 
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near Southport, and re-erected there, where it ran till its 
interior was destroyed by fire. 

Of course, it was only a wooden “‘ peg’’ mill that could 
thus be removed. The brick ‘‘tower’’ mills, with their 
foundations set solidly in the ground, cannot be thus taken 
about. 

Warton village, though small, with a scattered population 
of only a few hundreds, is old. There is a little old school 
there. And a little church. Once, many years ago, in the 
lane between Warton and Wrea Green, I met a strange and 
characteristic rural functionary—a travelling pig-sticker 
with a tight black cap, thick leather leggings and shoes, and 
a big belt with its slaughtering cutlery stuck therein. He 
looked a weird object—a cross between an executioner and 
a highwayman. 

I suppose this type of rustic artisan is now extinct. I 
have not met one for years. 

As I rode home from Warton, through Lytham, and along 
the tram lines, past the golf-links—where was quite 
a kaleidoscopic display of girls in red (ackets, yellow jackets, 
green jackets, blue jackets,—there came into my head an 
old joke, one I read long ago, with a windmill in it. Seeing 
that millers, in ballad and tale, are always such “‘jolly”’ 
fellows, there ought to be plenty of humorous tales connected 
with windmills; but I must confess that I have not come 
across many. 

Even the antique joke I am about to relate (for there 
are no jokes newer than 10,000 years B.c.) may not really be 
about a windmill—it only uses the word “‘ mill’’ for a rhyme. 
But let’s get it over, as the Wesham chap said when the 
parson asked him would he take this woman for his wife. To 
it, then: A farm labourer once entered into a rhyming com- 
petition at a pub. But as for the life of him he could not 
think of any rhyme, he consulted a friend, who obliged him 
with the following :— 

On yon hill 
There stands a mill, 
And if it’s not shifted it’s standing there still. 

Our hero committed the verse to memory, and went to 
the contest. After the other competitors had given their 
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ditties, he said, ‘‘ Now listen to me, while I lick you all at 
poetry— Sy 
; On yon hill 

There stands a mill, 

And if it’s not shifted it’s standing there yet.” 


TO MY “WIFE: 


We have mingled our kisses, 
And mingled our tears, 

In the bitters and blisses 
That make up the years; 

But now and for ever, 
Shine sun, or rain fall, 

Love, hope, and endeavour 
Will bear us through all. 


We have gathered the gladness 
That grew on our way, 

And mourned in the sadness 
That darkened our day ; 

But now and for ever, 
Through sorrow and night, 

Love, hope, and endeavour 
Will lead us to light. 


Through all sorts of weather, 
Through gloom and through glow, 
We have travelled together, 
And one thing we know,— 
That now and for ever, 
The assurance is given, 
Love, hope, and endeavour 
Will bring us to heaven. 


SET: 


Windmill History 


EFORE windmills were watermills. 

Before watermills were handmills. 

The windmill is evolved from the ancient handmill 
and the Roman quern—the latter being two wheel-shaped 
stones, set one on the other, the upper one having a handle 
fixed to its top surface by which it was rotated 
over the lower stone, thus grinding the grain that was 
placed between. 

Who invented the handmill no one knows. But it could 
not have been before there was corn to grind. Who first 
turned the wild grass into corn for the food of man no one 
knows. But it must have been tens and tens of thousands 
of years ago. 

Every step in evolution is so wonderful that it is as a 
miracle. Every machine of our times, so familiar that we 
think it nothing remarkable; every device that man has 
discovered to make his food, his clothes, his shelter, his 
recreations and amusements, from the simple sewing-needle 
to the spinning-mule, from the first rude wheel of a cart to 
the locomotive, from the scratch on a rock to a printing- 
press, is a miracle—so marvellous that one can almost believe 
that in the beginnings of human history superior beings 
from some other world came and dwelt among men and taught 
them the first steps in invention. 

For, if you can—it is rather difficult, because we cannot 
realise the world as it was before man began to invent,—just 
sit down and imagine there is not a wheel in the world, that 
neither you nor anybody else has ever seen a wheel, nor has 
any idea of it, and then try to think how you would proceed 
about making a wheel—such a common thing as a wheel. 
You cannot conceive the tremendous problem. it must have 
been to our remote progenitor who first planned a wheel 
(he probably got the idea from a rolling tree trunk that he 
had felled). 
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The first handmill for grinding corn—two stone wheels— 
was a great invention in its day, whoever made it. 

Then some man had the inspiration that a stream of water 
might be made to turn a mill. He was an ancient Greek, 
but we do not know who he was. His name is lost. However, 
about a hundred years before Christ, the Greeks found out 
how to get Brother Water to turn the millstones instead of 
doing it with their own hands. It was a great labour-saving 
advance. It delivered the women from a deal of drudgery. 
The earliest known allusion to a water-mill is in a poem 
by a Greek poet, Antipater of Thessalonica, about 85 B.c.. 
who tells of the maids resting while the water-wheel grinds the 
corn for them. 

The Romans improved on the Greek invention by enlarging 
the wheel and introducing cog-gearing ; and then all water- 
mills were made after the Roman model. 

Christ, in a well-known denunciation, mentions millstones. 
It is very likely that the Romans introduced their water- 
mills into Palestine, and that our Lord had seen them at 
work. 

Thus Brother Water was brought into service. The water- 
mill is the handmill with the water harnessed to it. 

For a thousand years the water-wheel ran, without any- 
body thinking of any other change. There were watermills 
all over Europe. There were 7,500 watermills in England 
when the Domesday Book was compiled in the time of William 
the Conqueror; and many in Ireland and Scotland and 
Wales, and even in such remote places as the Shetland Isles 
and Iceland. On the river Seine, Paris, there were floating 
watermills; and at Rome. In some places the watermills 
were built on piles in the stream. At other places they were, 
and are, worked by the tide, as at Walton-on-Naze. 

Then some man had the idea to use the wind instead of 
water. Probably he lived in a flat country, where streams 
were few and small and had little force. Perhaps he got the 
notion from ships and their sails, or the weathercocks on 
church steeples. He thought it over: ‘‘If Brother Wind 
can be used to drive a ship, why not to grind corn—why not 
sails to turn a wheel? ”’ 


Anyhow, it was done—somewhere about the eleventh or 
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twelfth century, by some genius whose name is forgotten, 
else I would agitate to have a windmill monument put up 
to his memory,—and wooden windmills, ‘‘peg’’ mills, 
arrived. 

The new mill—the windmill—did not supersede the old 
mill—the watermill,—but supplemented it. Many millers 
ran both a watermill and a windmill. There are instances of 
watermills and windmills side by side, working together, as 
at Helsby, in Cheshire. 

There are notably picturesque watermills at Guy’s Cliff, 
Warwick ; on the Shannon, in Ireland; at Beddgelert, Aber, 
and other places in North Wales ; while on the river Weaver, 
about two miles from Audlem Station, which is about five 
miles south of Nantwich, is Brooks Mill, with two water- 
wheels and a wonderful wooden bridge; and there are bonny 
old watermills at Rossett and at Alyn in Cheshire. (O would 
that Alyn were in Windmill Land !) 


THE WATER-WHEEL AT ALYN. 


There’s a water-wheel at Alyn 

By the trees and meadows green ; 
And the birds sing sweet at Alyn, 

And there’s sunshine on the scene. 
Why should one think in sadness 

Of the gladness that has been ?— 
By the water-wheel at Alyn 

‘Mid the trees and meadows green. 


Yet my longing soul remembers 
Days that now are but dream, 
The days of joy and glory 
Fled, like the flowing stream— 
e As I watch it turn the mill-wheel— 
Mossy wheel and water clean,— 
The water-wheel at Alyn 
By the trees and meadows green. 


A million drops of water 
Make the stream that is but one— 
And some are in the shadow, 
And some are in the sun; 
Some sparkle on the mill-wheel 
Some drip in gloom below ; 
Thus comes the drops of water, 
And thus the waters go. 
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The water comes from the mountains 
To the sea and its mystery, 
All from the hill-top fountains 
To the ocean alchemy, 
Whence, purified and regathered 
In the clouds that skywards soar, 
It falls again on the mountains, 
And runs in the stream once more. 


And the drops that die on the mill-wheel 
Shall return and know their share ; 

And the drops that dwell in darkness 
Shall see the light that is fair ; 

And the drops that are gashed in the gorges 
Shall yet be kissed by the flowers ; 

And those that had bitter struggle 
Shall know the bliss of the bowers. 


For to all in their turn and turning, 
While the wheel goes round and round, 
Shall come the light and splendour, 
And the sweet of sight and sound ; 
For the world revolves in justice, 
And in mercy the planets spin— 
Oh, the water-wheel at Alyn 
And the Wheel that it works within ! 


Oh, the music of the waters, 
And the beauty—shade and sheen,— 
And the musing soul that wonders 
What these sighs and singings mean ! 
Oh, the faces that have vanished, 
And the water that has been— 
By the water-wheel at Alyn 
‘Mid the trees and meadows green. 


May 23, 1902. 


FROM PROTOPLASM TO CORN MILILs. 


The windmill is the handmill with wings added. One 
could make a fairy tale of its history. It began on the ground 
where creatures crawl and walk; then it took to the water, 
acquiring web feet and fins with those that paddle and swim 
and next it rose in the air, developing wings like the butterflies 
and dragon-flies and birds. A profoundly suggestive story 
if you only ponder it. 
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Later, in our time, it has joined with steam, a sort of 
hybrid of water and air, with all the powers of both and some 
special qualities of its own; but whether, all things con- 
sidered, a real advance or not, is a matter for some discussion, 
into which we will not enter: though we may say that some 
food authorities contend that bread made from flour ground 
by steam-power and iron rollers is not so sweet or nourishing 
as that ground between stones. 

Why should man have a stomach and need food — 
necessitating corn-mills? Our tiny protoplasmic ancestor 
who floated about in warm Paleozoic seas, and (according to 
Science) initiated the human physiology by assimilating 
into his jellyship a dainty floating morsel of something or 
other, little dreamt what a rigmarole he was inaugurating. 
But still, if he had not taken that involuntary step there 
would never have been any Windmill Land for us to enjoy— 
so I suppose it was all in the cosmic programme. 

In portions of Windmill Land prehistoric relics have been 
found. When Blackpool cemetery was being extended a 
Neolithic hammer-head, in an excellent state of preservation, 
and certainly a thousand, perhaps two thousand, years old, 
was unearthed. This old stone instrument is in Blackpool 
Public Library. Through all the hundreds of centuries since 
the Stone Age—and before, when our remote ancestors took 
it into their heads to get rid of tails and cease living up trees,— 
through the Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindoo, Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman times, the generations—owing to that 
absorbing act of their protoplasmic progenitor—had to be 
fed, some way or other; after they had fed on herbs for a 
while, they found out about corn, and they grew it and 
ground it for bread: first by pounding it between stones ; 
then, as we have seen, by handmills ; then watermills, followed 
by windmills ; and, in our time, steam mills. 

A quite regular order of progression is the evolution of 
the corn-mill, as I have already hinted, and as you may 
perceive. First man conquered, or rather adapted (‘‘ conquer ”’ 
is a barbarous word), the earth and its stone power, in the 
handmill, a thing of the basic element, earth ;. next he made 
alliance with the freer element, water ; then he ascended into 
partnership with the still higher element, air, and devised 
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sails to be turned by the wind; and lastly (so far, for the 
tale is not yet half told) he discovered and secured the co- 
operation of steam, which is the powerful trinity of the three 
(earth, water, air), sublimated by fire, the master magician 
and lord of all the elements—whom, however, chiefly because 
of our greedy haste after riches, we do not yet use properly 
and wisely, for we put him to work that is not his, but which 
should be left to his brother elements, wherefore he punishes 
us, for our iniquity and the insult to his dignity, by smoke 
and fume and disease, till we have learned the lesson and 
mend our ways. 

As I have said, nobody knows to what man or nation 
belongs the credit of inventing the windmill. There is a 
tradition that the Crusaders introduced it, having seen it in 
the Holy Land. But there is no evidence of windmills in 
Asia Minor, and the tale about the Crusaders discovering 
them is probably due to the fact, as an old ballad tells, that 
those holy mariners had little windmills on their ships for 
grinding their corn. The ‘“‘ Bishop of Windmill Land’’ (of 
whom I will tell you by-and-by) thinks they were suggested 
by the Buddhist praying-wheels. My own notion is that 
they originated in the Celestial Empire—kite-flying, wind- 
loving China. 

Be all that as it may, Professor Beckmann, in a ‘‘ History 
of Inventions ’’ (1817), says that in the twelfth century, in 
the year 1105, there was a convent in France which had a 
windmill as well as a watermill ; and in the thirteenth century 
there were windmills all over Europe, mostly belonging to 
monasteries, though even in 1557 the philosopher Cardanus 
speaks of them as a marvellous novelty, when he first came 
across them in France and Italy; they were as wonderful 
to him as an aeroplane was to us a few years ago. 

An old document about a grant of windmill and soke 
(which meant that all the lord’s tenants were bound to send 
their corn to that mill to be ground) at Ince, near Wigan, 
1230-1283, gives a judicial record of the tenants of Ince 
pleading guilty to having withheld their custom from the 
mill, and promising to send it there in future. This ancient 
mill was held by William, son of John Blundell of Ince, in 
agreement with the abbot and convent of Stanilawe, and the 
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deed concludes thus: ‘‘ William to pay toll and receive 
therefor nothing save prayers and orations except the liberties 
to said mills as stipulated.’’ 

I wonder would William rather have been paid in pence 
than in prayers? How would that sort of exchange be 
teceived nowadays? If we could only pay our rents and 
other dues in prayers, what a blessed time we should have, 
shouldn’t we ? 

In the year 1332 there is record of plans passed for a wind- 
mill at Venice, though, considering the canal structure of 
that city built in the sea, one would think watermills would 
have had sole sway. 

In the Bodleian Manuscripts at Oxford there is a picture 
of an old ‘‘ peg’’ windmill, on a tripod, like a hencote on a 
milking-stool, drawn in the year 1338. There is a similar 
one engraved on a brass, dated 1349, at Lymm Church, 
Norfolk. There was a windmill at Aughton, near Liverpool, 
in 1418. In the old illuminated manuscript Bibles of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are many pictures of 
“peg ’’ windmills—an anachronism in regard to the Bible 
text, of course. Among the illustrations in a manuscript 
Bible (fifteenth century) in the British Museum, there is a 
windmill in the picture of ‘‘ The Finding of Moses’’! It is 
safe to say there were no windmills in the land of the Pharaohs 
and the Pyramids when Moses was a baby, or there would 
certainly have been depictions of them on old Egyptian 
monuments and tombs. 

The ownership and working of windmills in England were 
Royal prerogatives: that is the reason why so many were 
called ‘‘ King’s mills.’”’ 

Brick ‘‘ tower’’ mills came in the sixteenth century—it 
is said the Dutch, or Germans, first built them. Wooden 
sails and the wind-adjusting apparatus were introduced 
in the nineteenth century—about 1807 and 1857, as 
already told. 


WuHo INVENTED THE WINDMILL ? 


Whether windmills originated in the West or in the East 
(but don’t we all come, by forgotten migrations, from the 
East ?), it is certain that their predecessors, the watermills 
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were in use all over-the world, and it is significant that our 
word ‘‘ mill’’ is much the same in all nations, indicating that 
they all derived it from the same old source. In the old 
Sanscrit it is molaine ; in the Greek, mile; Latin, mola ; 
Gaelic, mileann; Welsh, melin; Anglo-Saxon, mylne ; 
Manx, myllin; Breton, miln; French, moulin ; Italian, 
mulino ; Spanish, molino ; Russian, melynica ; Dutch, mole ; 
German, muhle; Lapland, milio ; Icelandic, mylne ; 
Persian, mal. 

As I have said before, I am inclined to think that wind- 
mills came from a farther East than the Holy Land—from 
China, perhaps the oldest nation on earth, certain the most 
enduring, and one of the most sensible, that has for thousands 
of years fed its vast population of five hundred millions, and 
still feeds them, without factories and machinery, but by 
shrewd and thrifty cultivation of the soil. China, air-loving 
China, with its breezy recreation of kite-flying for old as well 
as young, was the likeliest nation to devise the windmill. 
The East has always clung to primitive ways, and has never 
been noted for inventiveness in mechanics, being more poetic 
than commercial, and devoting its imagination to palace 
and temple architecture (especially in India) rather than to 
machinery. 

But whence the windmill came is not known; but it came 
in with a new European epoch, with the Crusades, and the 
restoration of the Saxon line of kings, in union with the 
Norman, in the birth of Henry I. (Beauclerke) of the prince 
who, as Henry II., was the first of the Plantagenets. As I 
have said before, the name of the man, whatsoever his nation- 
ality, who invented the windmill, is lost. Or, perhaps, it 
was a woman. It is very likely. Anyhow, I think it almost 
certain that a woman made the first handmill, from which 
the windmill has evolved. For the women stayed at home to 
crush and prepare the corn, while the men went out a-hunting, 
or pretended to be out on larder business, but really 
were discussing Stone Age politics or playing Neolithic 
billiards or bowls or golf, or yarning and debating over 


prehistoric liquors at the antediluvian inn round the 
corner. 


CHESTERTON MILL 
(Warwickshire). 


ON BIDSTON HILL 
(Birkenhead). 
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(BACK) TO THE) LAND. 


As we have seen, the wooden mill is the oldest windmill. 
There are two kinds, the “‘ peg ’’ mill (such as this at Warton), 
and the ‘‘tripod’’ mill: the ‘“‘ peg’’ mill being built on a 
big stout post sunk deep in the ground, and the “‘ tripod ’’ 
mill on three legs, asits nameimplies. There are still numerous 
examples of wooden mills in England; I have seen a good 
many on Markham Moor, between Retford and Newark 
(old Sherwood Forest and Lincolnshire) ; some of them very 
small, looking like hencotes raised on a pole or tripod. There 
are also ‘“‘ peg’’ mills in Northamptonshire, Hampshire, and 
the Eastern Counties—Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, etc. (and there 
is a “‘tower’”’ mill at Ilford). Amid the Norfolk ‘‘ Broads ’’ 
are many ‘‘tower’’ mills used for draining. On Wimbledon 
Common is an old “ peg’’ mill, preserved and venerated. A 
“tower ’’ windmill overlooks the cricket ground of Dunstable 
Grammar School—stands there like a steady and solid umpire, 
as there is one close to Newmarket racecourse. There is an 
old mill at Rottingdean, near Brighton; one at Baldstow, 
near Hastings; and there are “‘peg’’ mills at Barking, 
Enfield, Keston Common (Kent)—a beautiful windmill 
picture,—and Billericay (Essex); while there are wooden 
“tower ’’ mills—that is, with revolving tops—at Biscot (near 
Luton), West Mersea (Essex), Benenden (Kent), Cranbrook 
(Kent)—one of the highest in that county,—North Sussex, 
and one at Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight. 

The Rev. C. A. Eastwood, Congregational minister, 
Dunstable (who was introduced to me through these wind- 
mill articles in the Liverpool Weekly Post, shown him by a 
Lancashire lad in camp there), tells me there is a five-sailed 
windmill at Sandhurst (Kent), a six-sailed mill at Ashcombe 
(Sussex), and another with five sails at Nuneaton, and that 
there used to be one with eight sails at Wisbech. The reverend 
gentleman is a windmill enthusiast—a regular ‘‘ Windmillian.”’ 
He has been collecting picture postcards of windmills for years, 
and has quite an interesting stock now. He also informs me 
of other windmill devotees, accumulators of windmill pictures 
and relics. I have rejoiced to find during the serial publication 
(in several newspapers and magazines) of these ‘‘ Windmill 


‘ 
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Land ’’ chapters that there are other souls as greatly interested 
in windmills as myself; indeed, they are so numerous that 
IT am beginning to think we shall have to form a Windmill 
Fellowship (with a windmill badge, of course), to have Windmill 
Meetings and Windmill Parties, and make Windmill Picnics 
and Windmill Pilgrimages every summer to certain old wind- 
mills; and what wonderfully interesting rambles, full of the 
beauty of scenery and the romance of history, they would be, 
wouldn’t they? It’s a jolly notion, isn’t it? For we may be 
sure that a Windmill Fellowship would be a jolly fraternity— 
jolly as the jolly millers, jolly and sweet and uplifting as that 
windmill philosophy and airy communion born of the fresh 
breeze that turns the windmill sails, the green peace 
that grows round the windmill towers, and the pure 
sky that bends day and night over their heads like a 
benediction. 

Already there has been a start towards such a jolly 
organisation. As a consequence of the windmill articles in 
one paper a windmill tour was suggested and arranged at 
Blackpool. A motor-coach took the party of ladies and 
gentlemen all over Windmill Land—a seventy-miles ride. 
The windmills were inspected; their history told. Lunch 
was had at an old-fashioned village by a windmill. The party 
were photographed against a windmill. The excursion even 
inspired poetry. One of the party, a young lady named 
Miss Lucy N. Thompson, wrote an ode on the event, the 
concluding lines of which express the sentiment of everybody 
who participated in the outing :— 

And reaching home in spirits gay 
We thanked God for a happy day. 

Perhaps that ride was the beginning of a felicitous explora- 
tion of Britain’s Windmill Lands by city folks, a pleasant 
quest that may, in familiarising town-dwellers with the healthy 
simplicity of rural life, and perhaps in awaking in them a 
longing to get in closer touch with the soil that gives us bread 
for the body, and herbs for healing, and flowers for the soul, 
do quite as much as writings and lectures, or at least do some- 
thing, in helping to get the people back to that life on the land, 
that agricultural artisanship, which, as it is a nation’s susten- 
ance, is a nation’s strength and salvation. 
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Now we will get back to our windmills. 

The “‘tower’’ mill, built of brick usually, is bigger and 
stronger than the wooden “‘ peg’’ mill. There are ‘‘ tower ”’ 
mills in the Fylde eighty or ninety feet high. But the tallest 
in England is at Southdown, near Yarmouth. It is 120 feet 
high, and consists of twelve storeys. A platform encircles 
the structure half-way up. 

One can understand a miller developing an affection for 
the windmill in which he has worked all his life. It is human 
nature to grow attached to places and buildings with which 
we are intimately associated—places linked and interwoven 
with our being, that have known our toil, our joys, our 
sorrows, our hopes, and our dreams. In 1766 the miller 
at Highdon Hill, Sussex, was buried close by his windmill. 
He would not have his body taken to the strange churchyard ; 
he would be laid by the dear old familiar windmill. Perhaps, 
like the old stage-coach driver who desired to be buried close 
to the high-road where he could hear the coaches going by, 
the Highdon miller thought he would hear the swish of the 
sails and the rumble of his mill as he lay in his green bed 
within its shadow: and who shall say that his fancy is not 
fulfilled ? To make sure that his wishes were carried out, 
he had the grave prepared years before he died. As he stood 
at his mill door while the sails went round, he contemplated, 
not dolorously, be sure, but cheerfully and with faith that death 
would prove as good as life, the spot where he would lay him 
down to rest when the day’s work was done. The tomb, 
protected by iron railings, is there still. 

It really does not matter much where our grave be, or 
whether we have any at all—undoubtedly, cremation is the 
best and healthiest way of disposing of dead bodies ; but 
we have all a bit of sentiment in us, and like to pick a pleasant 
spot for burial, and, if there is any satisfaction in such a 
funeral anticipation, I should think a grave by a windmill 
as contentful a choice as any corpse could wish. 

As far as I am concerned, such post-mortem felicity cannot 
be mine. When my time comes for the alchemist Earth to 
dissolve and distribute into gaseous and etheric invisibility 
the elements that at present constitute ME, that make the 
eyes that look on the paper as I write, the hand that holds 
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the pen, it is decided that the process will have to take place 
in a spot outside Windmill Land—yet on the road to it,—a 
place already chosen for me by fate and Brother Death (unless 
there be what we call “‘ accidents ’’ to alter the programme). 
For in a grave by the smoking factories of Steam-Engine 
Land already lie some mortal bodies dear to me—and they 
have aclaim on me: my dust must mingle, as destiny decrees, 
with the dust that once I nursed on my knee; the dust that 
once, as lips and faces, I kissed ; the dust that once was hearts 
entwined with mine—with this dust, so have chance and the 
years already arranged, (no, not chance, for there is no 
chance ; everything is law and purpose and plan) my dust 
must become one. 

This thing shadows me a little, but only a very little, a 
very little little, no more than the tiniest wisp of shroudy 
cloud in a sunlit blue sky—for what does it matter where 
the body lies if the soul goes soaring on ?—that I shall not 
sleep, where I should like to sleep, in this Windmill Land 
that I love beyond all lands in the world. Yet, wherever 
my body may lie, my spirit will always be in Windmill 
Land. 


WHO OWNS THE AIR? 


There is an old windmill; sails gone, still standing at 
Royton (Shaw Road end), near Oldham; it is used for 
willowing bed-flocks. While at Sudden, near Rochdale, the 
“Windmill Inn’ ‘‘ Dusty Miller Inn,”’ and ‘“‘ Waggon and 
Horses Inn ’’ (with an old-style flour-waggon painted on the 
sign), indicate the existence, one time, of windmills in that 
region of Blackstone Edge. I have referred to the fact that 
our Windmill Land used to be much more extensive than 
it is, and mentioned windmills that once stood in other 
Lancashire towns. There were windmills working in 1766 
in Liverpool (at Edgehill, Wavertree, etc.), as well as over 
the Mersey at Kingsley, near Frodsham, Acton Bridge, near 
Weaverham, etc., as is proved by one miller being brought 
before the Liverpool Justices of the Peace for running his 
mill on a Sunday. His plea, and a very good one too, was 
that he had to take the wind on the days it came, and, as there 
had been a calm till Sunday, and he had customers waiting 
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for the corn to be ground, he used the Sunday because God 
saw fit to send the required wind on that day. There was a 
windmill working at Ormskirk till the end of the nineteenth 
century. There was a windmill at Formby, near Southport ; 
it was blown down in 1883. 

At Newport, on Long Island (United States), there is an 
old windmill kept as a picturesque curiosity. It was built in 
1677, and stands near a statue of Commodore Perry. The 
poet Longfellow, versifying a tradition that the old mill was 
once a tower erected by the Vikings, supposes the spirit of 
one of the old sea-rovers to speak of it, thus— 

There for my lady’s bower 

Built I a lofty tower, 

Which to this very hour 
Stands looking seaward. 

It is sweetly interesting to know that the world’s most 
heart-touching song is associated with windmills, in the 
happy environment of an American ‘‘ Windmill Land.’ At 
East Hampton, Long Island, there were (and still are) two 
windmills close together. In a cottage by one of these wind* 
mills was born, and lived, ere he went on those wanderings 
which filled him with the yearing expressed in his immortal 
poem, John Howard Payne, who wrote ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.”’ 

You would hardly think that landlords would claim the 
wind ; yet such is the fact. In the early days of windmills, 
in the fourteenth century, a landowner in Germany, at a place 
aptly called Winds-heim, made the audacious claim that 
all the winds in the district belonged to him, and tried to 
prevent a monastery using a windmill till the abbot and his 
monks paid a rent, or toll, for the wind. Evidently that 
avaricious man wanted to raise the wind by getting rent for it. 
There was a breeze, of course. The monks, very naturally, 
aired their grievance. They complained to the Bishop, who 
tempestuously denounced and defied the landowner who 
wanted to grab the air as well as the soil. The Bishop declared 
that the wind belonged to the Church, and the landlord, thus 
having the wind taken out of his sails, as it were, by theo- 
logical fulminations, had to give way to the ecclesiastical 
powers. 
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But with regard to windmills and law, there is a much 
more recent case—in 1861, and in our own country. At 
Emneth (Norfolk) there was a school built against a windmill, 
and the miller went to law, claiming that the building kept 
the wind from his sails. The miller lost the day. 

In 1853 there had been a similar instance. A newly 
erected gaol shut the wind from a neighbouring windmill. 
But this miller had more sense than to go to law. He cal- 
culated that to indulge in that game he would have to raise 
a great deal more wind than ever his windmill required ; and, 
what is more, lose far more of it, in pay to the lawyers, than 
he lost by the structure that obstructed his wind. Therefore, 
instead of going to law, he rose to the occasion in every sense 
by simply making his windmill thirty feet higher. It was the 
cheapest and easiest way of settling the matter, as any honest 
lawyer would admit—oh, yes, there are some decent lawyers 
who frankly and fairly advise their clients to keep out of 
courts, and who do all they can to settle squabbles sensibly. 
I know afew. They are not all foxes who egg geese on so long 
as there’s a feather to be plucked. Let us even give the dev— 
I mean the lawyer—his due. I am pleased to say that I have 
found solicitors taking a literary, artistic, and picturesque 
interest in Windmill Land ; indeed, to one enthusiastic legal 
nature-lover, I am indebted for information as to certain 
points from which specially fine views of Windmill Land 
may be obtained. 

There has been a lot of legislation in regard to the water- 
mill (the elder brother of the windmill, as already said) and 
the windmill. Richard Bennett and John Elton, in their 
excellent four-volume ‘“‘ History of Corn Milling’’ (pub- 
lished at Liverpool in 1899), give the feudal laws and customs 
relating to corn mills, with special reference to the famous 
Feudal Mills at Dublin, Chester, Liverpool, Shrewsbury, 
Wigan, Leeds, Bradford, and Wakefield. These laws were 
for the protection of the mills, and imposed penalties for 
damaging. They also defined claims for accidents in the mills, 
stating under what circumstances the employer was liable 
or exempt. So our modern ‘“‘ Employers’ Liability Act’’ is 


not such a novelty after all, and there is nothing new under 
the sun. 
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Ireland was a great place for watermills, of which there 
are plenty of relics still left on the Shannon and other rivers. 
There was a watermill at Tara, established by King Cormac, 
in the third century ; and the ‘“‘ Brehon ”’ (originally meaning 
old unwritten code of justice) laws contain many references 
to corn-mills, with minute description of all the parts of the 
machinery and grinding processes. 

Because of this prevalence of water-mills in ancient Ireland, 
some historians claim that the windmill is an invention of 
Erin, or, maybe, the number of the remarkable ‘‘ round- 
tower’’ ruins in Ireland, with their likeness to windmill 
towers, started the notion that they were the remains of old 
windmills, 

In Goldsmith’s beauitful poem, ‘“‘ The Deserted Village ”’ 
(the original of which is most likely Lissoy, near Athlone, 
on the Shannon, where the author spent some of his boy- 
hood), there is a reference to 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 


and other lines, oft quoted, very trite but ever true, and 
well worth pondering at all times, most of all in this steam- 
engine age, when the worker is factory-exiled from the soil, 
warning men of the fate befalling nations that forsake this 
happy old windmill world of agriculture and orchards for 
the restless sphere of mere money-making machinery, in which 
there is only luxuried corruption for the master and struggling 
degeneration for the workman— 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


WINDMILL HERALDRY. 


The windmill figures in heraldry. The Millington family 
(the derivation of the name is obvious), Cheshire, has three 
millstones on its shield. The Molyneux family (now styled 
Earls of Sefton) has on its shield a “‘ mill rynd”’—that is the 
socket for the spindle of the millstones, Curiously enough, this 
Molyneux family has an old hall at Abbeystead, on the eastern 
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boundary of the old ‘‘ Amounderness ’’ that is now the Fylde 
and Over-Wyre, in the beautiful Wyresdale country, whence 
flows the river that waters Windmill Land. From the Wyres- 
dale heights (in which is the wild “‘ Trough of Bowland ’’) 
you have a glorious view of the great green plain with the 
Wyre threading across it. The name ‘‘ Molyneux ”’ itself, as 
previously pointed out, is French for “‘ miller.’ I suppose 
the family came over in the Norman Conqueror’s train. From 
Wyresdale, by the way, originally came the big water-wheel 
that is such a feature at Laxey, in the Isle of Man, where there 
used to be many windmills and are still a few left. I confess 
I am no heraldic expert, but doesn’t it rather look that the 
Manx arms—which, as you all know, is three legs—was 
originally the three-clawed rynd or socket-bridge of the 
upper millstone within which the spindle revolves? 

The Percy family of Northumberland, the famous “‘ Hot- 
spurs,’ has five fusils, or millers’ picks—they look like long 
lozenges—on its shield. Have you ever noticed how full are 
life and history of instances that seem to indicate occult 
laws. directing and consummating remarkable interlinked 
events, incidents, and phenomena, which we in our ignorance 
call “‘ mere coincidence ’’ and attribute to ‘‘chance’’? It is 
singular that one of the two references to windmills in Shake- 
speare’s dramas is in a speech by Hotspur, who (in the play, 
“King Henry the Fourth’’) says, speaking of Mortimer’s 
father :-— 

I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill far, 


Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 


In a subsequent chapter I shall have a little more to say 
about the strange way in which Percys, and ‘“ Hotspurs,”’ 
and windmills come together. 

The other Shakespearean reference to windmills is in 
“ King Henry the Fourth,” Part II., Act 3, Scene 2, where © 
Justice Shellow says to Falstaff, ‘‘ O, Sir John, do you remember 
since we lay all night in the windmill in St. Gile’s fields ? ’’ 
BenJonson has a scene in the ‘‘ Windmill Tavern ”’ in ‘‘ Every 
Man in His Humour.”’ An old play of Shakespeare’s time ‘“‘Fair 
Em, the Miller’s Daughter,’’ has its scenes laid in Manchester. 
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Boroughs, as well as families, have their heraldic devices 
—and some of them, also like families, don’t mind making 
their ““arms’’ a pun, as you may see in the Court Room 
at Lancaster Castle—three ‘‘ standing dishes ’’—plates set 
upright on edge—for the ‘‘ Standish’’ family, and other 
droll examples of heraldic humour. 

Blackpool used to have a bathing-van on its coat-of-arms. 
Now, whatever else a bathing-van may be—and I do not deny 
its decorous uses,—it is not a beautiful object. It was no 
adornment to Blackpool’s coat-of-arms. Therefore I am 
pleased to see that on Blackpool’s new coat-of-arms the 
bathing-van has disappeared, though, of course, the sea is 
shown, and a windmill substituted and given prominence, 
the characteristic feature of the Fylde country being repre- 
sented over the crest by four windmill sails with the red rose 
of Lancashire as the axle-pin. The brilliant holiday town on 
the shore of Windmill Land, the town that boasts of the healthy 
breezes that turn the windmill sails of the Fylde, has every 
reason, artistic as well as topographical, to have the Arcadian 
presentment of a windmill occupying a leading place on its 
coat-of-arms. 

There are windmills on tombstones, too. In the “ History 
of Corn Milling ’’ (referred to before) the authors mention 
that in Ryton churchyard (but they do not particularise which 
Ryton, and there are five or six places in England and Wales 
with that name) there is a gravestone, dated 1621, on which, 
over the name of the deceased, are carved three millers’ picks. 
(or fusils) and a mill rynd (the millstone axle). 

The gentleman who had his tombstone thus decorated 
nearly three hundred years ago has rather forestalled me in 
some pretty little post-mortem plans of my own. I had thought 
of having a windmill figuring on my tombstone—if I am able 
to afford such a luxury as a stone and an epitaph when my 
time comes for being funerally deposited. I thought I should 
be the first to introduce the windmill into necropolitan 
monuments. But, as you see, I have been somewhat 
anticipated. 

There is a beautiful windmill custom in connection with 
the last respects to the dead. When a funeral is passing, 
the miller stops the sails to form the sign of the cross. 
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From Kirkham (over the railway bridge) round by 
Mowbreck Hall, touching Treales, and back by the road 
past the ruined windmill, is a delightful stroll, along one of 
the bonniest little lanes in all Windmill Land, of between 
three and four miles. 

You can also get to this point from Weeton Lane Ends, 
through Wesham, without going into Kirkham (the station 
is labelled ‘‘ Kirkham and Wesham’’). 

The bonny little lane is also one of the ruttiest I have 
ever sampled. I don’t advise anybody to try to cycle it except 
in very dry weather, and even then it will be a sore succession 
of bumps and jolts. But, all the same, it is a bonny little 
lane; all trees and bowers and high copses, and a little silver 
brook—the Dow, I think, which runs into the Ribble at 
Freckleton—winding amidst the greenery. In summer, with 
the flowers and birds, the wild roses and the thrushes, it is a 
sort of pocket paradise—serenely remote from the busy 
world. Even in November there are white campion flowers 
and dog-daisies nestling in it like fairies. 

Near the station—this side of it if you approach it from 
the high road—is Kirkham’s ancient hall, called Mill Bank 
Hall. It used to be the residence of the Birleys, whose name 
figures considerably in Windmill Land, even to street signs. 
There is one in Brightbeach. It is the street of lawyers, 
architects, auctioneers, accountants, and a newspaper—and, 
I may add, a bank. A very respectable street, of course. 
Of one of the Birleys, a lady named Isabell, who pitied poor 
children and provided for their schooling, I have spoken in 
a previous chapter. 


THE GRIFFIN. 


On each of the gateposts of Mill Bank Hall is a griffin 
glaring at a thistle, as if about to gobble it, said thistle being 
about a couple of inches from the griffin’s nose. I suppose 
you all know what a griffin is. If not, inquire in Birley Street, 
where you will either “‘ get the griffin’’ or find knowledge. 
I am not much of an antiquarian naturalist myself, but I 
believe that the griffin is a sort of heraldic beast. He figures 
on coats-of-arms, banners, etc., and is generally found sitting 
up on his haunches like a dog begging. He has not a very 
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enticing face, but as he is only a graven image, we may over- 
look that trifle. The griffin seems to be kin to the 
fantastic figures, called gargoyles, sculptured on sacred 
edifices. 

What the meaning is of the thistle dangling before the 
griffin’s nose, I do not know ; but I suppose it signifies some- 
thing or other. Perhaps griffins feed on thistles. 

On the way to Mowbreck Hall you pass a farm with the 
date 1701 over its door. 

Mowbreck Hall is situated in the midst of woodland. 
Like other old halls in Windmill Land, many of which look 
just like plain big warehouses with a lot of windows, there is 
nothing architecturally impressive about Mowbreck Hall. 
Tt is not as beautiful as its surroundings. But it is ancient, 
and its history is interesting. Originally it belonged to the 
Butlers of Ireland (the same family as the Butlers of Rawcliffe, 
Kirkland, etc.), but eventually came into the possession of the 
Westbys, who held other estates in the Fylde. The Westbys 
were a Catholic family ; in the 16th century, when Catholics 
and Protestants had no more religion than to plunder, prison, 
and pyre each other—there being about six of one and half 
a dozen of the other,—one of them got into trouble for enter- 
taining William Allen—af.. wards Cardinal,—one of the 
Allens of Rossall. 

In one old record there is a reference to the Lord of Mow- 
breck holding land and windmill, under the King, at a rent 
of £4 per annum, in 1557. What windmill this was is doubtful : 
though it may have been a predecessor of the old ruin on 
Carr Hill, which, not far away, overlooks Mowbreck Hall 
where the Prince of Wales stayed during his visit to Lancashire 
(owned by Lord Derby). 


MorE WINDMILL History. 


The bonny, yet rutty, lane past Mowbreck Hall brings you 
out at a junction of three roads. One goes to Treales and 
Woodplumpton, the second goes to Wharles and Roseacre 
—one of the sweet names along with ‘‘ Dimples,’’ Garstang, 
in Windmill Land, though not so charming as “ Lady Bower ”’ 
in Ashopdale, crossing the Pennine Hills from Manchester to 
Sheffield ; or ‘‘ Fairy Grove’’ Nurseries and “ Carolgate,’’ 
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the prettiest street-name I have ever come across, in the little 
town of Retford, in Robin Hood’s and ‘‘ Much the Miller’s ”’ 
Windmill Land. The third road goes to Kirkham, crossing 
the railway and past the ruin of the windmill which was a 
look-out tower in the Civil War; and on the summer day my 
Lady and I rode this way we met a bewitching lassie on a 
bicycle—my wife could not help but turn to look at her, and 
lo! the girl had turned her head too, to see if she was being 
admired, I suspect, but if so, quite pardonably—there are some 
girls well worth looking at in Windmill Land. 

In a previous chapter mention has been made of windmills 
associated with battlefields. Here is a little more on the 
same subject. 

Reading Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the English People ”’ 
the other night—and it is a most excellent volume to read ; 
not a mere tale of royalties and ructions, but a study of the 
development of the nation, industrially, politically, and 
democratically—I came across some ancient windmill refer- 
ences that had hitherto escaped my notice. Curiously enough, 
one of them is about a windmill at the Battle of Lewes, in 
May, 1264; and I guess it was the six-sailed Ashcombe mill, 
or an older one on the same site. The Battle of Lewes took 
place between the forces of King Henry and Simon de Montfort 
(leader of the barons in revolt). King Henry was defeated and 
taken prisoner along with his son. A ballad about the battle 
scoffingly says that the Earl of Cornwall (one of King Henry’s 
leaders) 


Made him a castle of a mill-post, 
and 


Weened that the mill-sails were mangonels. 


I reckon you don’t know what a ‘‘ mangonel’’ is—and 
T’ll warrant that not an alderman in any Town Council knows. 
To tell the truth, no more did I till I looked the word up in 
an encyclopedia. Mangonel was one of the old-time machines 
—before guns were invented—for hurling stones and other 
missiles at the foe. From the words of the ballad it is evident 
that the Earl of Cornwall took refuge in the windmill, and 
was there besieged and captured. 

During the Peasants’ Revolt (inspired by preacher John 
Ball, and led by workman Wat Tiler, who had also been a 
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soldier)—June, 1381,—when the unjust Poll Tax caused a 
rebellion, some of the rhymes circulated amongst the people 
mentioned windmills. One ran— 
Jack the Miller asketh help 
To turn his mill aright ; 
He hath grounden small, small, 
But, the King’s son of heaven, 
He shall pay for all. 
Look that thy mill go aright, 
With the four sailes, 
And that the posts stand 
With steadfastness. 


During the same rebellion the insurgents at St. Albans 
broke into the abbey, where the abbot kept the millstones 
to prevent anybody grinding corn without his permission, 
and broke the stones to pieces. There was also a fight round 
the windmill at Billericay, in Essex, where there is still an 
old “‘ peg’’ mill to-day. 

As mentioned in a previous chapter, windmills figure in 
history, in song, in ballad, in story, and in the children’s 
singing-games—‘“ There was a jolly miller and he lived by 
himself,’’—as well as on pictures: not long ago a writer in 
T.P.’s Magazine asked, “‘ If windmills cease from the earth 
what will artists paint ?’’—there are Ruysdael’s and Cot- 
man’s and Constable’s, and Hogarth has a windmill signi- 
ficantly contrasting with the gibbet in ‘“‘ The Idle Apprentice,”’ 
while on the Liverpool road to Warrington, on what was then 
a great heath, there was the Gallows Mill (windmill) Inn, so 
called because it stood near the grim structure used for public 
hangings. The merry rhyme about “‘ King John and the 
Abbey of Canterbury,’’ is based on an old Italian story, ‘‘ The 
Miller of Milan,’’ the original shrewd hero being not an abbot’s 
servant, but a jolly miller. 

Crabbe, in his poem “‘ The Village,’’ describing rustic life, 
and its poverty, in the 18th century, depicts the miller and 
tells the sad tale of his daughter. 

A map of London in Queen Elizabeth’s time shows scores 
of windmills, four close to the city walls a little north of 
Finsbury Square, the district where Milton lived in his blind 
old age—he would hear their sails creaking round when he 
was taken for a walk in the fields. In the 18th century, 
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Windmill Street, near Tottenham Court Road, was recom- 
mended by the doctors for the ‘‘ salubrity of the air.”” From 
London, northward, through the Eastern Counties, one sees 
numerous windmills, while southward, through Kent, to 
Dover, or through Sussex, to Brighton, my son—on his 
way to training after ‘‘ joining up ’’—writes that he saw more 
than half-a-dozen, and sent me postcard pictures of the wind- 
mill at Rye, near Hastings, and others. 

There used to be many windmills in Hampshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Hertfordshire, as at Tring, etc.—as my Lady and I 
saw in a cycle ride to London and back from Lancashire,—in 
Cheshire (Wirral Peninsula) at Gayton, near Heswall-on-Dee, 
Bidston Hill, etc. ; and, indeed, all over the land, especially 
in the flat districts. At Westleton (Suffolk) there is a curiosity 
—a peg mill with a fan-sail fixed to the door-ladder that 
revolves with the mill. Mr. Tatton Winter, an artist who has 
painted many windmills and had the pictures exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, tells me windmills are numerous in Reigate 
district, where one is used as a church. 

An “‘ Old Wind Miller,’’? but now a steam-roller miller 
(Durham), writes to me: “‘I have rambled with you (in 
your book) through the lanes of Windmill Land, and felt in 
the company of a kindred soul. Old memories have been 
awakened, and I have heard again the swish of the sail and 
the music of the mill. Over forty-five years ago I commenced 
work at the Formby Mill (near Southport), in its day a fine mill 
with three pairs of stones. The shafting, as usual in these 
old mills, was of wood; the heavy geared wheels, also of 
wood, were built on to the shafts. One wonders how they 
could be thus built to run true, but they worked with a pre- 
cision and smoothness that we with all our modern devices 
cannot excel. In a book entitled ‘ Reminiscences of Formby ’ 
there is a picture of the old vanished mill.”’ 


WINDMILLS AND Foop Riots. 


In the 18th century there was constant starvation, and 
consequent food riots. In 1757 a mob destroyed a corn-mill 
at Clayton, Manchester, and then marched to Shude Hill 
(Manchester). One soldier and four civilians were killed in 
this disturbance, one of the victims being a boy who perched 
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up a tree watching the demolition of the mill. School Corn- 
mill, Manchester, was also attacked. : 

John Byrom, of Manchester, author of the hymn, 
« Christians Awake,’’ wrote the following squib at this time: 


Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would starve the town, or near it, 

But be it known to Skin and Bone 
That Flesh and Blood won’t bear it. 


Byrom also refers in his satirical poem, ‘‘ The Three Black 
Crows,”’ to the “‘ affairs of mills ’’—windmills,—an agitation 
against the Manchester Grammar School monopoly that all 
the corn in the district should be ground in its mills. 

In 1795 an Oldham windmill was damaged by a rebel 
crowd. 

QUAINT RECORDS. 


I should have liked to explore Kirkham Church and 
Churchyard, but I had not time—October afternoons are not 
long ; for there is plenty of history about Kirkham, which, 
in the middle of the 18th century, was the most popular and 
fashionable town in Windmill Land. Fishwick, of Rochdale, 
tells us lots, in his antiquarian way, of ‘‘ The History of 
Kirkham,’’ which I confess I have not read, though I have 
seen extracts from it. Life is too short to read all the histories. 
The name Kirkham itself takes us back to the Danes and the 
Saxons—it is a hybrid name, the first half being Danish 
and the termination Saxon—a queer mixture, something like 
the town itself, which has now a considerable Hibernian 
element in its population. 

Roman relics—now in the British Museum—have been 
found at Kirkham. There is an old record which was kept 
by its ‘“‘ Thirty Sworn Men’’—of whom you have been told 
something in another chapter. In the manuscript book 
detailing the acts of the ‘‘ Thirty Men ’’ who governed Kirkham 
in the old days, there are entries where a romance is hidden 
in a line. For instance, year 1659, 4s. 6d. given to a poor 
gentlewoman to redeem her father, a prisoner in Turkey ; 
also a sum—not stated—given to a Cornwall man whose 
father had been kidnapped by the Turks. One wonders if 
the tale of relatives kidnapped by Turks was one way in 
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which the forerunners of our modern begging-letter writers 
raised the wind in those days! In 1666 there is an item about 
giving relief to John Osborn, a Russian merchant, who lost 
{10,000 by pirates; another, to prisoners in Ludgate Prison 
for debt, 3s. 6d.; and another, to widows whose husbands 
had been slain in foreign places, 2s. 6d. There is also an 
item—2s. old. for a whip to whip the dogs out of church, 
and 8d. for sugar to ‘‘refreshen the Communion wine.”’ 
Then this, 1692: ‘‘ Spent in treating my Lord Bishop when 
he preached and confirmed here, £1 Ios. 4d.’’ It looks as if 
my Lord Bishop were rather a dry customer. It would seem 
from this record that the Bishops and others required so 
much ‘‘treating’’ that in 1739 the “ Thirty Men’”’ passed 
the following resolution: ‘‘ Not to exceed 2s. 6d. in treating 
any strange clergyman after preaching ’’’; and again, in 1743, 
when a more drastic measure had to be inaugurated, to wit: 
“‘No clergyman in this parish shall be treated with parish 
money after preaching.’’ To judge by these records, what 
a terribly drouthy business that preaching must have been. 

But the suffering congregations got no compensating 
parish money to allay their thirst—anyhow, there is no note 
of any such small mercies. In 1623 there is an item, ‘‘ Paid 
to Mr. Armistead, schoolmaster, for writing a sermon, 2s.’ 
There is nothing to show that the schoolmaster got any 
treating, yet I daresay his sermon was as good as that of 
my ‘‘ Lord Bishop,’’ who was, as we have seen, treated to 
the extent of {1 10s. 4d. when he preached. In 1631 ‘these 
old records tell that “‘the plague’’ visited Kirkham and 
carried off the bulk of the population. Here is a rustic novel 
in a nutshell: “ November 8, 1682.—We order that John 
Wade shall not harbour the wife of Robert Fisher after the 
oth day of this inst., but for every night that he shall keep 
her after the 9th inst. he shall pay 3s. 4d.’’ One wonders if 
the lover thought the alluring lady worth keeping at the price, 
or if the errant spouse went back, and if so, how her husband 
received her. But that little amorous drama has now long 
been dust. In 1738 it was ordered that a lamp shall be fixed 
up in Kirkham, and all persons were commanded to ‘‘:cow ”’ 
(that is, ‘‘ cowrake’’ or clean) the street opposite their own 
doors, under penalty of a 6d. fine. 
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On this road to Wrea Green (which is an interesting 
variation for the return journey from Kirkham to Blackpool, 
and adds no distance worth mentioning) there is a tall iron 
windmill, of the American vane pattern, used for pumping 
in a horticulturist’s grounds. Its utility may be indisputable, 
but it is not a picture. Getting back on the main road and 
along over Peel Hill Bridge, approaching Little Marton, one 
could see Weeton Mill across the fields. 

There was a fine sunset. As I rode along towards Black- 
pool, turning off at Little Marton, soon after passing the 
windmill, for Dicky Bird Lane and the Old Lane, past an old-. 
time garden-gate, where a few scarlet pimpernels used to 
stand on guard like little fairies (flower folk-lore says that 
the pimpernel, like the mountain ash, wards off witchcraft 
and evil), the trees and buildings of Lytham, St. Annes, 
and South Shore were silhouetted against a beautiful light- 
yellow sky, shading into grey, with masses of dark purple 
clouds gathering in the west. The sunset foretold wind and 
rain; and we got it in the morning. One day mild summer, 
the next day wild winter. There was breezy rain next 
morning, also a rainbow, which arched itself from the direction 
of the Isle of Man and rested its other base on the Lake 
District and the Yorkshire hills beyond Morecambe Bay. 
October is sometimes a fitful month of change, of sun and 
boisterous wind and shower; but when it is, it is also a month 
of days of rainbow and nights of stars. 
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THE LIVING SONGS. 


Through summer heat and wintry blast 

The simple songs are the songs that last, 
They go with us through the light and gloom, 
From the cradle to the tomb. 


Not mighty epics, learned and long, 

But lyrics and ballads and lilts of song, 

The children’s hymn, and the nursery rhyme, 
Survive the fret and wreck of Time. 


“Clap Hands, Baby, Dada Comes,” 
Outlasts an Empire and its drums; 
Through the ages, vast and far, 

‘“ Twinkles, Twinkles, Little Star.’’ 


Many generations know 

How “ A-hunting We Will Go-’ ; 

When “ Little Bopeep Has Lost Her Sheep,” 
And “ Rock-a-Bye Baby ”’ lulls us to sleep. 


“London Bridge is Broken Down ”’ 

In every village, fold, and town ; 

While “ Three Ships ’”’ still, in carol gay, 
“Come Sailing In” on Christmas Day. 


These are our life, these are our soul, 

From cradle start to coffin goal, 

Whence, rising towards the heavenly dome, 

The angels greet us with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


XIV. 


Stars and Air 


F there be anything in astrological prophecies, we shall 
be making more use of the wind as a motive power, if not 
exactly getting back to the Arcadian simplicity of the 

old windmill and water-mill days, before many more genera-~ 
tions have gone. My friend the Psychic Student has been 
showing me a prediction made by “‘ Zadkiel’’ in 1842. The 
star-seer says that “‘the great conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter ’’ (which happened about that year), which only 
occurs about every 240 years, marks out the line of evolution 
of the succeeding two centuriec (such a conjunction preceded 
the Crusades, the birth of Henry II., and the coming of 
windmills): indicating great changes and transformations ; 
and in this particular 1842 case, because ‘‘ Mercury was in 
an airy sign,’ it showed inventions and innovations con- 
nected with the air, including vessels propelled in a new 
way by the wind, windmills used for pumping ships and 
ror pumping up water on the land and for irrigation, as 
well as vast progress in aerostatics and hydraulics generally. 

Already—to give the old astrologer credit for a good shot 
—much of that forecast has been fulfilled. There are hundreds 
of thousands of windmills in use for water-pumping, irrigation, 
and kindred work: especially in America, where the manu- 
facture of these windmills is a big industry ; and man has 
invaded the sky with the aeroplane. 

At the little station of Pilling, on the little light railway 
that runs from Knott End to Garstang, is a small windmill 
that pumps up water into a tank for feeding the locomotive. 
Windmills are used extensively for this purpose in France. 

At Haigh, near Wigan, there is a windmill that pumps 
the water to a large brewery. 

On Southport promenade there is a windmill (American 
circular vane pattern) that pumps up sea-water for the 
Corporation street-watering carts. 

In an article in the ‘‘ People’s Friend’ (May 13, 1912),. 
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J. H. Crabtree, of Oldham, says that Lord Kelvin’s suggestion 
to utilise windmills for accumulating electricity in storage 
batteries has been largely acted upon since the beginning 
of this century, Professor Paul la Cour, Denmark, making 
many practical developments in this direction. A villa near 
Birmingham is “‘ lighted by the electric current from a battery 
operated by a windmill twenty-four yards from the house,”’ 
and the annual working cost is under twenty shillings. In 
the South of England, near the New Forest, a 70-feet high 
iron windmill not only works a pump, but an electric battery 
which provides the adjacent mansion with thirty lights. 
More curious still, and more marvellous, there is a windmill 
at Coseley, in Staffordshire, that blows the organ, as well 
as lights the church and the vicarage. Thus the wonderful 
air not only grinds our corn, but fills the organ-pipes with the 
mystic vibrations that make the music wherewith man sings 
praises to the Lord of all winds and voices. 


Toy WINDMILIS. 


Who of us does not remember that popular toy of our 
childhood—the windmill? A crude thing, four paper sails 
on a stick, yet wonderful and beautiful as it worked in the 
wind. No toy more simple, yet none more pleasing to a child, 
because, I suppose, of its attribute of motion (which is what 
gives the sea the great perpetual charm that lakes and slow 
rivers lack). I recollect, in the town where I lived as a boy 
in Steam-engine Land (how ugly we should think machinery 
but for the saving wonder of its motion), there used to come 
round a little old man with a donkey and cart, giving those 
little windmills in return for rags and bones. Soon as I 
heard the big wooden rick he swung round to announce his 
arrival, and his interrogatory cry, “‘ Any rags and bones to- 
day ?’’ how I hastened to my mother to hunt up the material 
to exchange for a little windmill—what a most excellent 
exchange, too: old rags, old bones, for windmill sails like 
butterflies’ wings,—and, other youngsters on the same pretty 
transaction, presently the poor drab street was bright and 
rich with little whizzing windmills—blue, red, yellow, green, 
all the colours of the rainbow— in the hands of happy children. 
Only one other toy rivalled the windmill, and that was akin 
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to it, for it was a wind toy, too—the little coloured balloons, 
also swapped for rags and bones. I notice that to-day the 
little toy windmills (along with the balloons)—considerably 
. improved, though, nowadays, and sometimes made of celluloid 
—still hold the field as a favourite toy amongst the children 
of this generation, and will probably be popular as long as 
there are children in the world. My youngsters have toy 
windmills stuck in the little vases on the “ dresser’’ in the 
kitchen, and on the mantelpiece. My little grandson and 
namesake, hearing me talk about windmills when I have 
called on his parents in passing on my cycling expeditions 
while this book has been in progress, has said, soon as I 
have popped my head in the doorway, ‘‘ Have you brought 
me a windmill?’’ At the elementary day schools, too, I 
see the children make little windmills out of cardboard—my 
little son and daughter have brought home really creditable 
little models. While these articles were running through a 
Blackpool paper, some of. the school teachers cut them out, 
with the pictures, fastened them on the blackboard, and 
gave lessons on them, reading the children the story of the 
windmills, and thus presenting local history in a familiar and 
attractive way. Why shouldn’t school children everywhere 
learn the history of their own particular districts in this 
manner—if not from windmills, from other landmarks ? 
Why teach them so much about foreign countries (that is all 
right later on), but nothing about the place where they live ? 
You can find hundreds of children who can reel off the moun- 
tains and rivers of Asia, but cannot tell you the names of the 
hills and streams ,or anything about them, in their own 
locality. 

There are model windmills as toys, too, pretty and 
picturesque toys, pleasing the adults as well as amusing the 
young, to be seen in the gardens along the roads of Windmill] 
Land. At Freckleton, not far from the gate by the old water- 
mill, there is in a garden a windmill driving a toy bicycle 
round a circle. Ben Alty, of Pilling, has in his garden a 
little windmill working a little wooden human figure. This 
toy delights the youngsters (not to mention their elders) 
who visit the genial old hermit of Fiddle Cottage (as I call 
it—for reasons you will quickly discover yourself if ever you 
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go there, as I hope you will, for you miss one of the unique 
treats of Windmill Land if you don’t). ‘ 

As I have mentioned before, the miller at Lytham Mill 
has two little models standing beside his big mill, like a 
couple of Lilliputians alongside a Brobdingnagian—an allusion 
you will understand if you have read “‘ Gulliver’s Travels ”’ ; 
and if you have not read that delightful book, which is at 
once a subtle satire for grown-ups and a charming fairy 
tale for children, and in the section devoted to ‘‘ Laputa,’’ 
gives, though written nearly two hundred years ago—long 
before ‘‘ Zadkiel,’’—a passage that prophesies airships, I 
advise you to take that pleasure as soon as you can. Which 
{I must get out of it some way) is an excuse, and I think a good 
reason as well, which cannot be said of all excuses, for the 
repetition about the puppets in Dean Swift’s marvellous 
marionette show. 

Apart from its work as regards windmills, the power of air 
is utilised by man in many other ways—for pneumatic 
hammers, drills, brakes, riveters, vacuum cleaners, and self- 
closing doors; for air-lifts, pneumatic locomotives, and 
pneumatic tubes for sending paper messages from one depart- 
ment to another ; it is also used for paint-spraying, for sheep- 
shearing, and for raising sunken vessels, as well as for air- 
pumps and bicycle tyres. Then we all know its use in the 
old familiar balloons ; and where would our musical instru- 
ments—our brass and wood-wind—be but for the air ? 

If we would only make more use of Brother Air—and he 
is quite willing to be our helper and friend—what a much 
sweeter and cleaner, and perhaps holier and happier, world 
this planet would be. But, in the scramble for riches, instead 
of the search for righteousness, we lose our souls in smoke 


and steam, when we might be finding heaven in the air and 
the light. 


THe Mystic CIRcLe. 


In addition to the air-things already enumerated we have 
aeroplanes and airships, the most wonderful of all the inven- 
tions by which man has taken possession of the kingdom of 
the air, as he had previously, by long and slow degrees, won 
his way into rule over the elements of earth and water and 
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fire. We must perhaps give the old astrologer credit for 
foreseeing, though rather vaguely, these great achievements, 
too. It is a pity that ‘‘ Zadkiel’’ did not definitely say that 
man would have flying-machines in the twentieth century. 
Still, he scores well in a general way; and as the influence 
of the “great conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter’’ with 
Mercury “as an airy sign ”’ is still in force, and will operate 
for another hundred and fifty years yet, we—or our children— 
may look out for more aerial wonders. For we—and the next 
three or four generations—are living in the time when the 
air, as ruling element, is to establish its kingdom upon 
earth. 

Astrology is ridiculed by many, whose condemnation, as 
is so often the case with other matters in this debatable world, 
is mostly the measure of their ignorance; but it is such a 
mysterious and astonishing universe that I should not be 
surprised to find that certain “‘ conjunctions ’’ and “‘ aspects ”’ 
of sun, moon, and planets, are significant “‘signs in the 
heavens ’’—not, of course, causing events, but, in a sort of 
astral hieroglyphics, foreshadowing and indicating them. To 
quote the motto of the Butler family, once lords of Windmill 
Land (and interlinked in my pedigree, I am told), I speak 
“‘as I find’’; and I have found, by strict and searching tests, 
that astrology is not all nonsense. In the case of a little son 
of mine, who met his end tragically in a pond in Windmill 
Land, the astrological signs portended grave danger of such 
a doom—indeed, declared it unavoidable at some time or 
other ; and showed that if it had not happened when it did, 
it would have occurred during the time of this great war 
(1914-16). It may be a fanciful speculation, but I think I 
see how it would have come to pass—probably in the great 
sea-fight off Jutland. Whether it would have been better thus 
than as it was, is a riddle I cannot solve—I leave it with 
the thought that the time God chooses is best, and that 
whatsoever the Lord of all stars and souls doeth is well, 
for, though it break our hearts for a while, yet in the end 
there shall be rejoicing. 

I could give other remarkable instances of astrological 
vaticination and verification. 

In this most impossible of all possible worlds—for you 
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cannot conceive of a universe with bounds, nor imagine one 
without, and yet in such a universe you are actually living— 
anything is possible, even astrology and other vagabond 
sciences and gipsy arts. From sand-grain to star it is all 
mystery and miracle. There is no doubt meaning in every- 
thing, if we could only interpret it. Shapes, colours, are an 
expression of some principle or power. They may not mean 
as much as some charlatans claim; but they certainly mean 
more than most people think. My friend the Psychic Student 
(and he is a practical, level-headed man) firmly believes in the 
‘‘magic of numbers’’ as taught by the Greek philosopher 
and scientist, Pythagoras (600 B.c.), who was, to judge by 
repeated reference, quotation, and adoption of ideas, the 
favourite author of no less a genius than Shakespeare. 
Pythagoras believed in the influence of the stars and “ the 
music of the spheres.”’ 
Byron wrote :— 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven, 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 

Of men and empires—’tis to be forgiven... . 

For ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 


That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves 
a star. 


And, by the way, if you who dwell in cities and towns, 
where the night-skies are seldom free from smoke, could only 
see the stars as we see them in the pure heavens of Windmill 
Land, you would not wonder that the ancients wove not only 
human destiny but religion around them. For astrology— 
which is the mother of our modern astronomy—was once a 
religion, probably the oldest religion on earth. What we know 
of it is mutilated and obscured by time (and much of it is 
lost) ; but even to-day, astrology, especially in fragments of 
sun-worship, permeates our creeds and gives much pregnant 
symbolism and allegory to Christianity, as well as Buddhism. 
Our present theologies are a mixture of the relics and romance 
of the worship of the sun (along with his bride, the moon) 
and sex—the two chief vital factors in our world: the one 
without which no world and no life were possible, and the 
other that keeps the stream of life flowing on from generation 
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to generation of plant and animal, passing souls through 
dust to divinity. 
Ee Ad t. 


Upon the Path there’s wind and rain, 
And sun and storm, and sun again; 
But all as one are dark and bright 
Unto the Soul that Sees the Light. 


Upon the Path there’s grief and pain, 
And gain and loss, and gain again; 
But all as one are gain and loss 
Unto the Soul that Knows the Cross. 


Upon the Path there’s blight and bane, 
And joy and woe, and joy again ; 

But all mean progress for the Soul 
That has the Vision of the Goal. 


September 29, Ig1z. 


Haven’t we wandered and soared ?—from windmills to 
the mystic circle of the Zodiac, which, if you could but see 
it, is a windmill, too—the “ mills of God,’’ of which the poet 
speaks, the ultra-wonderful celestial windmill. The windmill 
of God and its mill-stones of Karma, with its sails forming the 
sign of the Cross and dividing the circle into the four quarters 
of north, south, east, and west—morning, noon, evening, 
night—spring, summer, autumn, winter,—childhood, man- 
hood, maturity, and old age,—with all their occult meanings, 
grinding and separating the grain from the chaff, the spirit 
from the dross. So it is not an altogether inappropriate 
digression, you see. It arises naturally out of the subject, 
as a branch from the tree, as a flower from the stem. In 
the nature of terrestrial things, where all things are so mar- 
vellously intermingled, you cannot touch any one thread— 
thoughtfully—without following it to a consideration of the 
whole amazing fabric. 
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LORD OF HARVEST. 


Lord of Harvest, Who once more 
Blesses earth with precious store, 
Guiding planet, moon, and star, 
Influences near and far, 

Sun and rain and faith and toil, 
Working on the tree and soil, 

Till the year brings round again 
Autumn’s wealth of fruit and grain. 


Lord of Harvest, hill and dale 
Show Thy seasons never fail. 

Let Thy Truth spread far and deep, 
That as nations sow they reap, 
That on earth, as in the skies, 
Unto souls, as soil, applies 

Mystic law, above, below— 

Ye shall reap the seed ye sow. 


Lord of Harvest, Lord of Breath, 

Lord of Life, and Lord of Death, 

Lord of all that blooms and fades,— 
Trees and men, and flowers and maids,— 
Comfort all the souls that weep 

For their loved ones gone to sleep, 

With a vision, sweet, sublime, 

Of Thy Heavenly Harvest-time. 


XV. 


Treales Mill 


O get to Treales (which I think is pronounced “ Trayles,”’ 
but in this disputatious world, where there is difference 
of opinion as to what sounds should be attached to 

certain words or syllables, I will not take my oath on it), you 
turn off the Blackpool-Preston high road at Kirkham’s ruined 
windmill, and taking the lane that dips down the hill, make 
towards the east across the Fylde. 

Before very long you cross the railway by a bridge, and 
then you are transported into the old-fashioned world that 
was before George Stephenson designed the locomotive— 
the world of agriculture, of orchards, of rustic inns, of 
scattered parishes, of farmsteads and folds, of oil-lamps 
and village pumps and raintubs. You see no more railways 
and rushing modernity till you have travelled a dozen miles 
across country—and a pleasant journey it is on a clear blue 
summer’s day, all the green Fylde about you, and the beautiful 
hills in the distance. Past farms, plantations, and old halls 
in spacious wooded grounds—there is in one place a splendid 
sight of chestnut trees, worth going miles to see when they 
are arrayed in their vernal bridal dress of white,—and quaint 
thatched houses, and little village schools, and fair, flowery 
lanes all the way to the Lancaster road. 

Treales, which used to belong to the Butler family, and 
is now held by the Derbys, is about a mile and a half out 
of Kirkham. You pass an inn, and farms, market gardens, 
and a few rows of cottages, but there is no compact cluster 
of dwellings that you would call a village. 

Along with Roseacre and Wharles — pronounced 
Rossikker and Whar-Lees—two uncommon names, such 
as you will find nowhere but in Windmill Land; there 
are many Fairfields, and Hamptons, and even Londons, 
and dozens of Prestons, and even three Blackpools, 
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but there is only one Roseacre, one Wharles, one Treales— 
Treales is an extensive district of over 4,000 acres, with 
a population well under a thousand, not an average of 
one person (reckoning children as units) to every four acres. 
If we measure by families, there will not be above one family 
to every twenty acres. 

Plenty of room here, you see, and unlimited fres.h air 
No city problems of overcrowding and the like. The death- 
rate in the manufacturing towns of Lancashire—but a few 
miles south across the Ribble—is four or five times greater 
than it is in this ‘‘ garden ’”’ portion of the shire. 

Yet, as the surface alone never tells all the tale—‘ th’ 
crust doesn’t always guarantee th’ pie’’—and, as we say 
in the North, you “ have to live with folk to know ’em,”’ it 
is only logic that you must live the country life in 
order to know it as it really is in all its shades as well 
as lights. 

No doubt there are annoyances in Arcady : maybe more ; 
perhaps miseries of drudgery and tragedies of oppression. 
From time to time we hear the plaint of the agricultural 
worker; and the farmer’s growl is often in our ears. Is it 
not almost a proverb that farmers are the greatest grumblers 
ever known? 

Be all that as it may, it is certain, whatever their 
hardships and grievances, that the Lancashire agricul- 
tural folk, though they may not be getting their equitable 
dues, fare better than their fellows in the Midland and 
Southern shires. Yet, if poverty be not punitory hereabouts 
to-day, it was once keen enough to move the heart of a doctor 
named William Grimbaldson to leave, in the year 1723, a 
fund to help poor apprentice lads in Treales. 

However, if there be some of the city’s destitution in the 
country, there is not the added ill of the city’s foul air; there 
is always the rural healthiness, the sweetness of spring, the 
joy of summer, and the pageant of autumn; and winter, 
though it may be oft bleak and sloshy, is not without its 
fireside charms of cosy ingle-nooks, as well as its outdoor 
glories of stormy sunsets and frosty dawns. 

Summer or winter, this Fylde domain is always a happy 
contrast to the packed factory streets of Preston, which is 
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not many miles away—you can see its depressing smoke in 
the heavens. 

There is a Lancashire saying, ‘‘ Where there’s smook 
there’s brass.’”’ True! But where there is ‘‘ smook’”’ 
are there not also “slums’’? And is “‘ brass’’ everything ? 
Is it even happiness ? 

I confess I cannot answer the query myself. It has not 
been my lot to have any millionaire experiences. My signature 
on a cheque may have some interest for posterity (lie down, 
vanity !), but it is worth precious little to me, at present, 
either of interest or principal. Perhaps it is a reprehensible 
and ridiculous idea, but while some have gone in for making 
money, I have gone in for making health, and have now a 
good stock to draw upon—to “‘retire’’ upon, as it were: a 
sound body, and (I think) a fairly sound mind, sufficient, 
anyhow, to enable me to get my daily bread and to know 
how it is buttered, to recognise that two and two are four, 
to know when I’m hurt, and be able to tell when I’m comfort- 
able, so that, at fifty odd, I can cycle a hundred miles a day 
and enjoy the ride. 

At sundry times, owing to the fact of certain 
streets being labelled with my surname or pen-names 
of mine, I have been accused of rows of houses, mines in 
Derbyshire, and other crimes; but let me assure the world 
‘I am not guilty. I own no land but a certain little boxful 
of soil in a certain cemetery, where I guess I shall have to 
lie some time if I have luck, and I possess no property but 
that I carry under my hat. 

Still, though I admit that the practice has its incon- 
venien: es for the victims, I don’t much mind people making 
fortunes if they are fit for nothing better. For if there were 
no men with money, whom should we poor devils borrow off 
in our need—that’s when they’ll let us? For the chap who 
acquires money is generally a glue-fingers and has a seccotine 
soul. 

Being once in a financial hole, I tried to borrow. What 
a humiliating and heartbreaking experience! Those to 
whom I appealed were all very sorry. They assured me they 
had the greatest respect for me; they could trust me with 
anything—except a bit of their cash. Another would have 
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gladly lent me a little—but, alas! he had promised his wife 
never to do anything of that wicked sort. As Tom Moore 
says: ‘‘ How often are wife and family made an excuse for 
the meanest things.’’ Therefore, being such a poundless 
(it would hardly be strictly correct to say penniless: let us 
strive to be accurate) and property-less person—and from my 
stars likely to be: but I do not mind ; I thank God for giving 
me better things than gold,—I cannot testify whether it is 
fortunate or unfortunate to acquire much money. But I} 
have observed that gold makes a deal of bother in this world, 
and considerable tragedy. 

I recall instances of men I have known who had 
money and were miserable—some of them, poor souls! 
went to the devil, or perished by their own hand. I think 
the prayer of Agur the son of Jakeh (you will find it in a 
certain book called the Bible, with which, I am told, this 
generation is not very familiar—but it is a volume well worth 
pondering over, in parts) is one of the wisest utterances ever 
made in this planet of follies, ‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ’’—something like the serene state of the jolly miller 
of the Dee, who envied no man, and. who (if ballads 
be as true as history, and I am certain they cannot be 
any falser), 


Worked and sang from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he, 
and 


Would not change his station 
For any other life. 

Treales Mill is in a green lane, close to the farmhouse 
where the miller lives. 

It is a “‘tower’’ mill, four storeys high. The ‘“‘ drying- 
house’’ is a dozen yards away from the mill, with which 
it is connected by a little stone causeway on a bank of earth 
about a yard high. The date of the mill’s erection is not 
known ; I could get no authentic information on that point. 
But I should think its age is about the same as most of the 
Fylde mills. 

Seen from the railway, or the road, or even by the ordinary 
passer-by, most windmills seem much alike. But, as we have 
seen, there are differences, especially as regards height, as 
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well as the size of the sails, the arrangement of the accessory 
buildings (for drying the oats, etc.), and in the foundations. 
Some windmills, as at Lytham (and this at Treales), have a 
bank of walled earth round. Others have a platform encircling 
the structure, about a third or half-way up, as we shall see 
at Clifton Mill (also at Thornton and Preesall). 

Not only externally, when you come to examine them, 
but internally, no two windmills, as no two human beings, 
are alike. 

Though, as is inevitable in the same kind of structure, 
designed for the same purpose, and shaped and restricted by 
the essentials required for the same special functions, there 
must be some general groundwork of similarity, there is con- 
siderable variety of detail, outside as well as inside. But, 
as already explained, as a rule the ground floors of a wind- 
mill are used for storing the sacks of corn, etc., and for drying, 
the drying-room usually being in or near the basement of 
the mill—it is never in the upper storeys. 

The second floor is sometimes a storeroom too, and an 
office. On the floors above are the hoppers, into which the 
flour flows, and the millstones that grind it, along with the 
machinery, and, top of all, the sail-shaft that puts the 
machinery in motion. 

Yet in spite of inherent family resemblances you will 
find, if you only cultivate their acquaintance, that every 
windmill has its own definite individuality of feature and 
form, just as every house or workshop has—largely derived 
of course, from its builders and occupants, along with its 
associations. 

CELESTIAL COMPANY 
Remember your loved dead—You shall not lack 
For heavenly company on this earthly track, 


Kindred and friends divinely dearer grown— 
Who recollects the dead is ne’er alone. 


If we see not our dear ones, blest and bright, 

It is because of our imperfect sight— 

Who knows but that your mourned-one, spirit-freed, 
Is looking o’er your shoulder as you read? 
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MAY. 


The May is bonnie around us now 
And the joy of June is near; 

The blackbird flutes on the blossomed bough 
*Tis the very sweet of the year. 


The earth is merrie with gladdening green, 
And over the fields and dunes, 

Over the bright and beautiful scene 
The lark sings angel tunes. 


On hill and dale, in wood and brook, 
Flowered lane and fairy glen, 

God is writing in Nature’s book 
Great thoughts for the souls of men. 


XVI. 


Clifton Mill 


OW to Clifton Mill, which you can reach by following 
the road from Treales, through Salwick, turning to 
the right when at the canal, near the bridge over 
which is an inn, frequented by anglers in the fishing season. 
The canal bank hereabouts, overshaded with trees, is an 
ideal place, tranquil and remote from traffic, for the patient 
disciples of Izaak Walton—the fluidic fraternity, the pond- 
probers, river-rummagers, and water-watchers, who, to listen 
to their tales, achieve far more miracles with their rods than 
ever Moses did. I am no piscatorial performer myself—it is 
quite enough to be a journalist without adding the iniquities 
of an angler,—and so have no cachalot yarns to spin of sprats, 
no cod experiences about dabs or minnows. I have never 
paid twopence to stand five hours on a Blackpool Pier—with 
its legend about “fishing from the jetty’’ now on tap, or 
something of that sort—and returned home to meet the 
scorn of my lady at the fact of an empty basket as against 
her dream of the loaded handcart, full of sea-spoil, which 
I had led her to believe would be the silver-scaled result of 
my copper investment on the jetty. 

Or you can get to Clifton by proceeding along the Preston 
road, straight through Kirkham. From this road you have 
some fine views of the Ribble estuary; you also perceive 
you are getting near to Preston—you behold the notable 
slender white spire of the Catholic Church, and the tall factory 
chimneys. Yet, improbable as it may appear, there were 
once windmills in Preston, as we have seen. 

This Preston Road, as I have said before, with its splendidly 
improved surface, the levelling of one or two steep hills, and 
the abolition of a few windings, is now as fine a road as cyclist 
could desire. The only nuisance is the stream of motors in 
summer. 

Yet, despite that drawback, it is an enjoyable road ; 
aiways interesting, with the landscape pictures one gets from 
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it, and the persons and sights and incidents always found 
on every busy highway, from perambulators to wedding 
equipages and funeral coaches. 

There is the little old woman, selling oranges—you meet 
her between Little Marton and Westby, the Blackpool side 
of Kirkham. She walks up and down the road, hawking 
her eatables. How may stop their bicycles or motors to 
purchase, I do not know, but it cannot be a big percentage. 
I wonder does the little old woman make much profit? Of 
one thing I am certain—she will never make a fortune. But 
gocd luck to her! Whence she comes, whither she goes, I 
do not know—I only know her as a little old, odd female 
figure with a basket of oranges on the great high-road; but 
she must have a home somewhere, and kindred, perhaps 
children ; she must have known, still knows, work for daily 
pread, and the common pleasures and pains, and human 
relationships. Or, perhaps, she is all alone—husbandless, 
childless, struggling hard to keep her head above water. I 
have sometimes wondered—as it is my way to wonder, not all 
inquisitively, but I trust sympathetically, about people I 
meet—what her history is. For behind every face we meet— 
in the street, on the highway, in the train—is a soul and its 
story. 


LITTLE PICTURES ON THE BIG Roap. 


I have ridden this road, as all the other roads of Windmill 
Land, scores and scores of times, but never known monotony. 
There is always something new, something fresh, if not in the 
scene itself, in the incidents on the road, the faces one meets, 
the little discoveries and unfoldings, the thoughts and re- 
flections, the revelations and fancies that start at sight of a 
gleaming cloud, a shadow on the distant fells, the pipe of a 
bird, the glimpse of a farmer’s lass in the farm-yard, the 
colour of flowers over a porch, the fiery flash of a window in 
the sunset, a chimney-top amid orchard trees, a passing 
vehicle, a road-mender, a woman feeding poultry, a farmer’s 
boy fetching the cattle, a man on a ladder thatching a corn- 
stack, the gurgle of a brook, a flight of starlings, and all the 
long catalogue of the things that happen in the tale of a 
ramble on the highway. 
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Sometimes I have rejoiced at meeting a wedding, at others 
1 have sympathetically raised my hat as I have passed a 
funeral. 

Pedalling Photographer tells me of a strangely-clad corpse 
that not long ago was brought along this road in a motor- 
hearse from Coppull, near Chorley, to the cemetery at Black- 
pool. It was the body of a publican, whose instructions, 
which were carried out, were that he was to be buried in silk 
hat, dress suit, wearing his gold watch and rings, and a flower 
in his buttonhole, just as if going to a ball. 

Twelve months later his wife followed him, and she was 
buried in a blue silk ball-dress with her valuable rings, gold 
locket, and bangles. This couple had been fond of pleasure 
and gaiety, and it was their humour, their whim, to go to the 
next world as if Death were but the doorman to a ballroom. 
Or, perhaps, rather, to make a less debatable simile (leaving 
the question of hereafter out of it), they decided, in a spirit 
that is not without its fantastic heroism, seeing that they 
had taken life as if it were a musical dance, to quit the world, 
when the hour came, as if leaving a brilliantly lit ballroom 
to go home in the darkness and the silence. 


THE ‘“‘ QUAKER’’ WHEEL. 


As every cyclist who uses his eyes knows, as well as every 
far-rambling pedestrian, there is always something interesting, 
something picturesque, to be seen, in any season, on even 
the quietest stretch of highway between one town and another. 
What tales a tramp could tell if he was only given that way— 
as two or three distinguished literary tramps—Borrow, 
De Quincey, and Dickens—have been; though the tramp, 
as a rule, is not exactly padding between the mile-stones for 
pleasure and artistic exploration. Yet, no doubt, many 
tramps, though driven to the long road by necessity, or lack 
of those prosaic virtues which make the tame and respectable 
artisan, have some dash of sentiment and romance and poetry 
in their erratic composition, and attain certain conditions 
of mind, unknown to the uninitiated, which even compensate 
them for the sundry hardships and the occasional discomforts 


of their mode of life. 
I like what is rather contemptuously called the 
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“‘ push-bike.’”’ I have ridden one for a score of years now, 
and prefer it to any other form of locomotion. 

The motor-cycle or the motor-car is all right for speed. 
But is speed all that one seeks in a ride? Let those hurry 
who will; give me the leisurely ride wherein one can enjoy 
the sights of the road and linger where one chooses. 

The bicycle is the ideal wheel for the road, because of its 
sweet noiselessness, its happy silence. It is the Quaker wheel— 
it bears its rider along without worrying him with din, and it 
does not disturb the rural tranquility with roar and hubbub, 
clank and splutter. 

The cyclist with his silent wheel gets rare glimpses of the 
little wild creatures of hedge and field (and he does not run 
over them, or kill the flying birds by collision, as does the 
motorist). 

One May Day when I came from South Shore by way of 
Blowing Sands, past the little school amid the trees on Marton 
Moss, to this Kirkham road and on to Preston—in a lane on 
Marton Moss—at a corner where you turn at a little bridge 
over the dike for the Kirkham highway—I saw a pair of 
corncrakes run across the road. 

On this Kirkham road, at the corner where it branches off 
to Lytham, from which point you have a fine view of the 
“Fylde plain and windmills, with the Tower on the sea-edge, 
a stoat once ran in front of my bicycle, and into a farm garden. 
I have also come across hedgehogs. 


PLAYTHINGS AND ‘‘ THE SHADOW.”’’ 


One sees all sorts of things on the road: sights that tickle, 
sights that sadden, sights that sicken, sights that uplift, 
sights that raise thought—it is a most miscellaneous panorama 
on the King’s highway. 

After I had got through Kirkham, between that town and 
the village of Clifton, I met, on the quiet road in the region 
of Newton-with-Scales, near a singular field-gate-post, bearing 
initials and a date, “‘ E.R., 1654’ (probably a relic from some 
old dismantled hall or farm), an old man and woman along 
with a rude home-made box on wheels, which the man was 
pushing. From each corner of this primitive vehicle was an 
upright stick, and from stick to stick there was a string, 
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and attached to the string was a number of inflated toy-balloons 
—ted and blue and yellow—which are the delight of all 
children, as we adults can no doubt happily remember. The 
old couple were travelling from village to village vending 
these toys. Even as I was fancying to myself the thrill of 
joy with which the youngsters of the next village would 
hail that barrowful of fluttering rainbow splendour, and 
smiling as I thought of how the little ones would run pestering 
their mothers for a penny or an armful of old rags to exchange 
for one of those balloons, I perceived another vehicle coming 
along—a much different sort of vehicle—a well-built vehicle, 
up to date in every way, a grand vehicle regarded from the 
point of view of construction—and yet the solemnest vehicle 
in all this world of wheels and things that go on wheels. 

It was a hearse, with glass sides, and inside it was a child’s 
coffin. 

I raised my hat as it passed. 

The balloon-seller and his wife were passing up the road 
with a load of pleasure for the children in the village ; coming 
down the same road was this vehicle, taking to the grave 
one little child who would not see those pretty balloons 
this day, nor beg his mother to buy him one. Ah, no 
doubt, how that mourning mother was only wishing that 
he could ! ‘ 

Thus do life and death, diversion and dolor, gaiety and 
zrief, meet on the high-roads of this world of ours, which is 
itself, as Whitman says, only a road for travelling souls in 
the mystic pilgrimage of life. 

We play, like the children, with out little toy-balloons 
—our toy-balloons of business, or politics, or art, or theology, 
or philosophy—one day: and the next 


THE LIVELY SQUIRE. 


But let us get on towards Clifton, approaching Preston, 
the dividing line between the sunshine and the smoke— 
between, shall we say, the groves and meadows of Pan and 
the forges and workshops of Vulcan ? 

' Clifton consists of one street—the main highway—and 
scattered folds and farms. Its full name is Clifton-with- 
Salwick—Salwick being the name of the nearest railway 
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station,—an area of nearly 4,000 acres, with a population of 
about 500. z 

To get to the windmill we turn to the left at the end of 
the village street—the road to the right going to Lea Gate, 
Ashton-on-Ribble, and Preston,—and a walk of rather more 
than half a mile brings us to the object of our quest. The 
windmill stands at a cross-roads. At the corner opposite the 
mill, against the hedge, is a stone cross—a pilgrim’s cross, 
such as used to be fairly common on the highways of England. 
This is not the original cross, but a new one, erected near 
the site of the old one, the base, though, being part of the 
original stone. Several of these wayside crosses have recently 
been put up in the Fylde—there is one near Kirkham, another 
near Lytham—to “‘ the glory of God’’ and the memory of a 
Preston gentleman, 

Down the lane, not far from the windmill, is the church, 
calied Lund Church, where once preached a sporting parson 
who held that there was no salvation for poachers. “‘ Lund ”’ 
is said to be a Norse word signifying ‘‘ consecrated,’’ from 
which some scholars infer that at this spot the Norse invaders 
once had a “‘sacred grove’’ where they sacrificed to their 
heathen deities. But all that is only guesswork. In 1682 
John Dickson left a legacy to establish a free school here, 
and deserves remembrance for thus doing his bit for civilisation. 

Clifton Mill, with the trees and the orchards about it, 
and the old church tower close by, makes a pretty pastoral 
picture. 

Clifton Mill is a full-sized one—there are two others 
(Thornton and Preesall) in the Fylde as big, but none bigger. 
It isa“ tower ’’ mill, six storeys high, with a platform encircling 
it (like the other two highest mills), Attached to the rear 
of the mill is the drying-kiln, looking like a barn. 

The miller could not give the age of the Clifton Mill; but 
he claimed for it a consicerable antiquity. He said it was at 
least 250 years old. Both the township and the mill get 
their name from the Clifton family—of Lytham, with branches 
in other districts,—the oldest family in the Fylde. Dates 
giving, if not the actual age, at least helpful clues to it, might 
be obtained at Clifton Estate Offices, Lytham ; but the gentle- 
men who serve humanity in that edifice, being more interested 
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in rents and incomes than in history and the romance thereof, 
were disinclined to delve amongst their old deeds and docu- 
ments when I humbly called there and entreated their aid in 
this investigation. I suppose they were hard-worked enough 
without poking into the musty past! May Heaven ease their 
labours and send them rest. 

There is a merry tale told of one of the Cliftons—William 
of Westby, which is a locality on the main road to Blackpool, 
near Wrea Green. There used to be a windmill at Westby, 
too, but not a trace of it is left now. It may have been there 
a few hundred years ago, when William de Clifton of Westby 
had a jolly row respecting tithes with the abbots of Vale Royal. 
William de Clifton seems to have had a turbulent disposition, 
and made things rather lively for the emissaries of the abbots. 
Acording to Fishwick’s ‘‘ History of Kirkham,’’ William and 
“his satellites ’’ kicked the tithe collector out of the district 
(what a pleasant day !), took the rector’s mare and went 
a-hunting with it, and, worst sin of all, rushed into the church 
and interrupted the priests at service. Nay, more, when the 
town clerk of Preston summoned William de Clifton to explain 
his riotous conduct, William went and fell upon that town 
clerk and thrashed him—even, to judge by the report, bursting 
his nose. William de Clifton doesn’t seem to have had any 
particular reverence for the church, or any respect for the 
civic authorities, the rebel ! 

But, alas! William had to give in eventually. JI suppose, 
like many more, he found that he had no chance against the 
combined and organised forces of Church and State. He begged 
pardon of the abbots for keeping their tithes. He begged 
pardon of the town clerk of Preston for punching his nose, 
and he paid a fine, and promised not to be naughty any 
more. 

On the summer day I rode to Clifton Mill I had a glimpse 
of education under ideal circumstances. I went along the 
lane for Lea Gate—a bonny lane, then beautiful with wild 
roses, and later to be rich in blackberry, as most of the Fylde 

lanes are in October—and came to a small village school, 
surrounded with trees. In the schoolyard, in the sweet green 
shade of the foliage of the beeches, a class of children sat 
in front of a blackboard on an easel, at the side of which 
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stood the teacher, a young lady. Farther along the lane, 
where butterflies were flitting about and bees hovering o’er 
the honeyed flowers, another young lady teacher was giving 
a class a ramble and a nature lesson. What a pretty picture ! 
I rejoiced to see that some school-teachers had the sense 
to get their pupils out into the open air for lessons. It has 
always been a notion of mine that as much schooling as 
possible should be given out-of-doors—at least there should 
be no cooping-up in schools on fine summer days. There is a 
more wonderful book to study outside the schools than any 
inside it. You know what Longfellow says of Nature— 
Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 

As I saw those happy school-children out-of-doors, taking 
pleasant lessons under the trees, or joyous in the healthy 
lanes, I thought of the contrast between them and the less 
fortunate youngsters cramped up in the schools of the stuffy, 
sickening cities, and wished that they could all be here, too, 
amongst the trees and flowers. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE DITCH. 


You may get to Clifton from Preston, to which it is the 
nearest windmill, being only five miles distant from that 
town. You make first to Ashton-on-Ribble. 

To prevent more absurd (alas !) charges and silly mistakes, 
let me inform the reader, right here, that Ashton-on-Ribble 
is not the property of Teddy Ashton, nor is Ashton-under- 
Lyne (worse luck!) ; neither is Teddy Ashton Lord Ashton, 
nor any relative of that gallant carpet, or, rather, linoleum 
knight, nor any descendant of the Ashtons of Middleton, 
whose sign is a boar’s head. For Teddy Ashton, being, 
along with a scribe known as ‘“‘ Ben Adhem,’’ and another 
yclept ‘‘ Speedwell,’’ and myself, one not merely of twins, but 
of quadruplets—perhaps quintuplets, if you only knew all 
and the worst,—is exactly in the same financial and social 
position as myself. 

At Ashton-on-Ribble Church there are monuments to the 
Pedder family, whose name figures in Windmill Land. There 
was a Curious custom in connection with Tulketh Hall, near 
Ashton, whereby one tenant, along with the keep of the 
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parish bull, paid one réd rose yearly as rent if demanded. I 
wish I could get my landlord to take that sort of rent. 

Soon after leaving Ashton-on-Ribble we pass the road on 
the right to Lea (also to Cottam, but keep to the left for 
Lea), which is another way, through pretty rural country, 
to Clifton. At Lea, in a garden on Lea Road, is an iron 
mill, with sails three feet long, used for drawing water from 
a well. This mill was put up by the tenant, who is the 
Secretary of the Preston and District Homing Association, 
and who occupies a deal of his time in taking pigeons to 
France. The mill has a 44 horse-power in a moderate wind. 
It cost £48 to erect. We keep on, however, for Lea Gate, 
where till recently there was a toll-bar. From Lea Gate, 
coming Preston way, we get our first wide glimpse of Windmill 
Land. Over to our left, across the meadows and marsh, 
is the Ribble, broadening to meet the sea. To our right 
and in front is level country, with green uplands here and 
there, and plantations and farmsteads and hamlets and 
churches and halls—and a windmill. Above us, if we have 
been lucky in the day, is a shining azure, a glorious contrast 
to the sombre cloud hanging over Preston, now some miles 
behind us. This road used to make a very bumpy ride for 
cyclists. But now it is vastly improved all the way to Kirkham 
and Blackpool. Just past the inn at Lea Gate there is a little 
stream (Savick Brook) making its way into the Ribble, which 
is seen across the fields to the left entering the sea. The 
little stream goes under our road—now, as IJ have said, a 
good, well-surfaced highway. 

But I remember the days when the only rideable part 
for bikes was a narrow strip of soil alongside a ditch on the 
left. Once cycling this way with the Lady Who Rides with 
Me, and with our pedagogic and bachelor friend, Tertius, 
who loved the lasses, yet would marry none, the latter gentle- 
man, unable to negotiate the narrow strip successfully, 
wobbled and shot into the ditch, at which we Jaughed heartily, 
for, fortunately, there was no damage done. Tertius would 
run no risk of such a misadventure to-day, for, though 
occasionally some of the malevolent brand of motorists 
almost elbow you into the ditches, there is ample and excellent 
riding room now. But, alas! Tertius mounts the wheel of 
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Mercury no more. Like others who used to ride with me, 
he sleeps in that bed the like of which will be the lot of all 
of us sooner or later (if we have the luck to die at home on 
land), the bed that is covered with a green, daisy-sprinkled 
quilt. Tertius, along with Secundus and the Elocutionist, 
was one of my oldest chums from boyhood. Yet they are 
all three gone to lie down, while I am still faring on. Rosy- 
faced Secundus was a victim of consumption. The fire-eyed 
Elocutionist suffered the ravages of cancer. But poor Tertius, 
helpless, witless as a baby, died in a place for the insane. 
In the middle of his span he “‘ went queer.’’ He had no 
wife, as I have said. I have sometimes wondered would it 
have been better if he had. For, though it is jocularly said 
that matrimony drives many a man crazy, statistics prove 
that the percentage of insanity is much greater amongst 
the unmarried. Anyhow, he is at rest now, with my other 
chums and his. My Lady and I took flowers to their graves, 
in Steam-Engine Lane, the other Sunday. Strange, sad the 
gaps that come in our ranks as we trudge along this mysterious 
road between the cradle and the grave. 

Soon after leaving Lea Gate Inn, the road forks off to the 
left to Lytham. We keep on, turn to the right, and are soon 
at Clifton village, whence we take the road already indicated 
to the windmill. 

The road we passed, to the left, to Lytham goes over the 
great expanse known as Freckleton Marsh, on the Ribble 
estuary. On one side of the marsh the river Dow forms 
Freckleton Pool, along the top of which is Freckleton Naze 
with its beautiful walk. 
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Peepers 


XVII. 


Witching Woodplumpton 


LLITERATION, sometimes apt, often the other thing, 
A beloved by the ancient bards, who used it instead of 
rhyme, rather ignored by modern poets, or at most used 
sparingly, is in the case of the title of this chapter justifiable 
and proper, for two good reasons, perhaps three, which shall 
be categorically stated thus : Woodplumpton may be described 
as “‘ witching ’’ because, in the first place, there is an old witch, 
the notorious Witch of Windmill Land, buried in the church- 
yard there (as mentioned in a previous chapter) ; and because, 
in the second place, the sylvan surroundings and old-fashioned 
lanes of the village may be truly classed as ‘‘ bewitching ”’ ; 
and, in the third place, because there yet may be found 
in this region some modern Lancashire witches whose charms 
are prodigiously powerful—I have known them draw a young 
man five miles along muddy lanes in the wildest weather, 
and that, as you must admit, is no small feat in the enchant- 
ment business,—living Lancashire witches whose magic is, 
I am happy to state, not evil black magic, but good white 
wizardry—witches with rosy faces and shining eyes that 
would fetch a man ten thousand miles over sea and land— 
pretty witches, plump witches (somehow I think the origin 
of the name of the village is connected with these substantial 
wood nymphs) whose only witchcraft nowadays is all of the 
sweet Cupid brand, that draws a man into no worse adventure 
than matrimony, which, though some would cynically term 
it the most diabolical mess into which a man can get, is, as 
some can testify, the best luck that can befall a man 
and woman, when each gets a good pal to make a 
Paradise pair. 

You can get to Woodplumpton by several ways, chiefly 
according to the place from which you are setting out. But 
you cannot get by train, nor by electric tram. The nearest 
station is some miles away. Woodplumpton is about sixteen 
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miles from Blackpool, four from Preston, and about seven 
from Kirkham. ; 

In the days when the Blackpool Cycling Club used to 
run to a certain old farm-inn (the ‘‘ De Tabley Arms,”’ now 
gone) at Woodplumpton, for strawberries and cream—straw- 
berries fresh gathered while you waited, and cream straight 
from the source,—we went by way of Singleton, Elswick, 
with its gardens—at one corner, on the left, a beautiful 
picture of bloom in June: red and white blossom, yellow 
laburnum and lilac, one of the sweetest effects in floral colour 
I ever saw,—along the avenue, over Carr Green Common, 
past the smithy at Catforth—Cat-ford, I suspect, because of 
the little brook that crossed the highway (where there is a 
warning sign, ‘‘ Dangerous in Flood’’) and through which 
you had to ride (pedestrians jumped over it or waded through 
it), and over which there was no bridge in those days—the 
ford that a cat could cross;—and on to our delicious 
destination 

Ah, those strawberries and cream! One afternoon the 
Beloved and I rode two dozen miles out—and two dozen miles 
back, of course—to introduce her uninitiated brother to that 
fare of the gods and good cyclists. On another occasion 
when my Lady and I went to Woodplumpton we strolled 
in the garden while tea was being got ready. We saw some 
wonderfully big and juicy gooseberries. My Lady would 
sample one—just one. On going indoors, what was our horror 
when our hostess asked us if we had seen the gooseberries 
they were growing for a Fruit Exhibition. My Lady had 
eaten the gooseberry that might have taken first prize! It 
is a risky thing to let a lady loose in a fruit-garden, as our 
poor old forefather Adam found out long ago. 

Near Woodplumpton, on the way to Broughton, is a way- 
side inn with the attracting appellation of ‘‘ The Sitting Goose,”’ 
which raises the droll question—Does the sign refer to the bird 
that is appetisingly associated with Michaelmas and Christmas, 
or is it a subtle humorous allusion to the men who gather there 
to drink ? We know what answer the ‘‘ Seven Men of Pres- 
ton,’’ who started the Teetotal Movement in 1832, would give. 

One summer day three of us set off for Woodplumpton, 
and the three were Tripod (who takes things with a camera), 
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Brother Dryped (who takes things as they come—he also 
takes “‘ lives,’’ but he is not a highwayman or a pirate, only 
an insurance agent), and myself (of whom I need say nothing 
except that I take a bit of notice). When we set forth on the 
expedition, some of whose experiences, discoveries, and 
adventures I am about to chronicle—let me here say that we 
were on bicycles, adding the airy acceleration of the india- 
rubber wheel to our limited foot capacity—I think I heard 
Dryped’s wife say she was “fain to get shut of him for a 
while.’”’ I daresay that Lancashire phrase expresses the 
connubial emotion of the wives of many men on their 
departure. It’s a rare wife that appreciates her own particular 
keeper. I guess Homer’s wife didn’t think him anything 
special. We know that Socrates’ spouse didn’t. 

At Woodplumpton there is a little old church, and a little 
old churchyard, with, of course, little old graves in it, and 
on the main footpath through the churchyard, or, rather, 
partly on it and partly off it, is a big singular stone, with 
a surface about a yard square. One wonders why that stone 
is there. 

There are some little girls and a baby toddler gathering 
daisies in the churchyard—‘ th’ childer getherin’ daisies 
while th’ folk beneath are lookin’ up for daisy-roots,”’ says 
Dryped,—and we ask the eldest lassie what is the meaning 
of the large dark-grey stone with no inscription on it. 

“It is Meg Shelton’s grave,’’ says the girl. 

“And who was she? ’’ I inquire. 

‘Please, sir, a witch,’’ answers the girl, “‘an’ our vicar 
says she’s buried head downwards, an’ this stone put on her 
so she can’t get up, but they say she does get up sometimes 
when it’s dark, an’ walks round th’ church.”’ 

Tripod focusses his camera on that stone. 

‘We'll have a pictur’ of it,’’ he says, “‘an’ we must find 
out th’ history o’ this witch. You sit near th’ stone to give 
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balance to th’ pictur’. 
‘‘What’s th’ good o’ spoilin’ th’ pictur’? ’’ said brother 
Dryped. 
That put me on my mettle. Before that remark I didn’t 
care about being photographed, but now I would “‘ be took,” 
no matter what happened. So Tripod fixed me, saying: 
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‘“‘ We'll not take you full face—but sideways,’’ which observa- 
tion almost seems like a reflection on my countenance, 
especially when Dryped adds, ‘‘ Yes, sideways will be safer. 
Half a mug is better than a catastrophe,’’ which I suppose is. 
some sort of mystic proverb—perhaps Masonic. 

The exposure of the plate accomplished, we mounted 
our machines to inquire after the history of the witch (who 
has already been referred to in the Singleton chapter). Riding 
along the lane we saw on the right an inn with the uncommon 
name of ‘“‘ The Running Pump.” 

Dryped sprang off his bike. 

‘‘Here’s an arrangement I’ve never seen in my life afore,’” 
he said, ‘‘an’ I’ve seen a few pubs in my time. This inn 
is true to its sign. There’s a pump theer, see yo’, at th’ end 0” 
th’ wall. What thowt an’ tolerance! Them as wants a glass 
of ale con goo inside an’ get it, while them as is partial to cowd 
wayter con patronise th’ pump outside,” and he gave a drol 
glance at Tripod, then continued, ‘‘I’m gooin’ inside for 
a gill. Come on, Tripod, and I’ll trate thee.”’ 

“‘ Nay,” said Tripod, ‘‘ I’ll have a sup at th’ pump”’; and 
he put his mouth under the tap while Dryped entered the inn. 

“Every pub. ought to have a pump eautside,”’ said Tripod, 
““so as them that prefers wayter could have it.”’ 

“Every mon to his taste,” said Dryped. 

A little beyond the “‘ Running Pump’’ Tripod saw a 
cottage he thought he would make a picture of, so while 
he was fixing his camera I asked the woman standing 
at the door, nursing a baby, if she knew anything about 
Meg Shelton. 

“Oh, ay,” she said. ‘‘ Hoo (she) were a witch an’ lived 
at Singleton—that’s a village a twothree mile away,—a lung 
while sin’. Hoo played aw sorts o’ nowty tricks on her 
neighbours. Hoo used to tak’ a jug and milk other folks’ 
cows, an’ if anybody happened to come by while hoo were 
at th’ job, hoo turned th’ jug into a goose, an’ looked quite 
innocent watchin’ it waddle about. Then when they’d gone 
hoo’d turn th’ goose back into a jug an’ goo on wi’ her thievin’. 
When hoo’d filled her jug hoo would turn it into a goose an’ 
dreive it home, an’ nobody suspected that th’ goose were a 
milk-jug.”’ 
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“ Quite a magic goose,’’ said Dryped, ‘‘I could do wi’ a 
goose o’ that sort at eaur heause. But I’ve only a wife.”’ 

“ An’ she’s only got a husband,”’ said Tripod drily. 

“It strikes me,’’ said I, ‘‘ that there were other geese 
knockin’ about besides th’ magic goose, to let owd Mag 
play that dodge.”’ 

“ But th’ owd witch geet fun eaut at last,’’ said the cottage 
woman. ‘“‘ A farmer catched her milkin’ one of his ceaws at 
th’ back of a hedge one day, but as soon as hoo seed him 
Mag turned her jug into a goose. ‘ What are yo’ doin’ here ? ” 
says th’ farmer ; ‘I’m sure IJ seed yo’ wi’ a jug in yore hond.” 
“Yo’re een must be gettin’ bad,’ says Meg; ‘there’s no 
jug here; there’s nobbut me an’ this goose.’ ‘It’s vast 
quare,’ says th’ farmer; ‘I could swear I seed a jug in yore 
hond.’ As he spoke, th’ farmer were lookin’ at th’ goose, 
an’ he seed white liquid tricklin’ off its beak. Meg had filled 
her jug to th’ brim an’ it were runnin’ o’er. At th’ seet 0’ 
th’ milk tricklin’ eaut o’ th’ goose, th’ farmer had an idea, 
an’ he suddenly gan th’ brid a kick. There were a crash, an’ 
there lay before him, not a stunned goose, but a broken jug, 
while wi’ a yell Meg Shelton jumped o’er th’ hedge. An’ 
that’s how th’ owd witch were fun’ out.’ 

“They ought to carve a goose on her gravestone,’’ said 
Dryped. ‘‘ We’n just been havin’ a look at it in Wood- 
plumpton Churchyard, though I’ve my doubts as to whether 
Meg Shelton lies theer or not. It seems to me that Meg 
made a mistake in bein’ born too soon. If hoo’d nobbut 
been alive in these days hoo might ha’ made brass at 
Blackpool wi’ such conjurin’ tricks as that. Had she a 
husband ? ”’ 

“‘T never heeard that she had,”’ said th’ cottage woman. 
“ Neow, I durn’t think she had a husband.” 

“T’ll bet that if she had,” said Dryped, ‘“‘ she would ha’ 
turned him into a goose too. For that’s th’ transformation 
aw women effect on th’ mon they marry—isn’t it, Tripod ? ”” 

““Thee speik for thysel’,’”’ said Tripod, busy with his 
photographic plate bag; ‘‘I know nowt about it.” 

We also found a canal at Woodplumpton. Indeed you 
can get to Woodplumpton by water from Preston or Garstang 
—and I should think it as pretty a way of travelling as any, 
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except you do your own donkey-work, or horse-work, and 
tow your boat yourself, as once did an adventurous gentleman 
who lives in Windmill Land, and his male cousin. 

This Preston and Lancaster Canal begins at the former 
town, and you would have thought its constructors would 
have carried it right across Windmill Land; but, instead, 
they twisted it aside, and ran it along the eastern border. 
It runs first from Preston in the direction of Kirkham, pro- 
bably with the idea of touching custom at that town, but 
does a right rurn at Salwick (Clifton), and then another 
right turn for Moorside, Woodplumpton, after which it zig- 
zags along, keeping not far from the Lancaster highway, to 
Catterall, soon after which it makes a big left turn for Garstang, 
and thence north to Galgate and Lancaster—its whole course, 
about twenty miles (not reckoning the windings), being 
through sweetly pastoral country. From Lancaster, through 
more mountainous scenery, the canal continues to Kendal. 
In ‘‘ Lancashire Stories’’ (T. C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh) 
is a copy of an old Packet Boat handbill announcement 1820, 
which states that the boat takes seven hours from Lancaster 
to Preston, and the fare is, fore-cabin 3s., after-cabin 2s. 
For shorter distances, 1d. per mile fore-cabin, and 1d. per 
mile after-cabin. ‘‘ Tea, coffee, and refreshments provided.”’ 

My mother has told me about travelling in those old 
Packet Boats, whose motto, I suppose, would be, ‘‘ Slow but 
sure.’”’ Jog-trot journeying, but jolly in its way, and perhaps 
as interesting a way of seeing England as any. I have long 
had an idea that a voyage all along the English canals would 
be a charming and instructive experience. One does not 
need go abroad to discover new worlds. There are several 
close about us. Just fancy the soothing glide along the canals, 
through meadows, past woodland, under trees bending over 
the water, past old halls, and churches and towers, through 
little folds and hamlets; then the people you would see, 
and the chats with the lock-keepers, and greetings with other 
boatmen. What a delight !—though, perhaps, the everlasting 
sight of the long rope from the boat to the four-legged motive- 
power, and the weary trudge of the horse, would get 
monotonous. 


The two gentlemen who made the canal trip from Preston 
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to Lancaster haven’t exactly enthused about it since the 
event, which was a great many years ago (1886). One of them 
was Daniel Higson, of Crossbow Cottage, Greavestown. I 
may add that he has also written a little book on sea-fowl 
shooting in the Ribble Estuary, the southern boundary of 
Windmill Land, and tells about sandpipers, tern, gulls, lap- 
wings, and other birds. Of this sport I know nothing. I 
like to see birds flying about—not struck dead with a gun. I 
never shoot birds with anything but a camera, and that 
neither hurts them nor my conscience. Even our Crossbowman, 
who is a good, kindly soul, feels compunction, for he says in 
his preface: ‘‘ There is something to be said as to the charge 
of cruelty in shooting, and I deplore it as much as anyone. 
I also try to make use of what I shoot.’’ 

However, every man to his hobbies—I condemn no one; 
for it is as bad to throw stones at other folks as to shoot 
birds. I only plead for pity, I only try to teach a kinder 
thing. 

Now to the canal trip. The Crossbowman’s Manchester 
cousin accompanied him in the canoe. Perhaps the fact 
that they did their own towing, taking it in turns, rather 
took the joy out of the excursion. The Crossbowman had 
his fiddle on board, and he played when it was the cousin’s 
turn to act the tow-horse. He remarks that the cattle on 
the canal banks, when they heard the fiddle, ran up to hear. 
the music, and observes that cattle always draw near if 
anyone plays or sings for them, as also do poultry, who shake 
their heads as if beating time, or feeling a vague desire to 
move to the rhythm, the first evolutionary steps towards 
dancing, as they listen. . Just as, in a humorous thought 
that has often occurred to me, our grand opera is but a sort 
of apotheosis of the feline attempts at artistic serenading—the 
cat duets that sometimes rouse our wrath at midnight,—so 
our graceful terpsichorean achievements as exhibited in the 
ballroom had their remote origin in the saltant antics of 
animals in sportive exuberance, perhaps when listening to 
the piping of birds or the tinkle of water. 

The Crossbowman and his city cousin, after having supper 
at the ‘‘ Clifton Arms’’ (Salwick), dragged their boat along 
the canal in the moonlight till midnight, when they anchored 
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and got into a fitful sleep. They woke up shivering, though 
the time of year was Whitsuntide. They saw the dawn, 
and welcomed the rising sun, which brought warmth, and 
then they enjoyed themselves, forgetting past drudgery and 
discomfort in the glory of the rural morning and the novel 
charms of their experience—they could hear the corncrakes 
in the meads, they saw the green plovers wheeling about, 
water-hens amid the bulrushes, rabbits scuttering along the 
hedge bottoms, rooks cawing in the tree-tops, a cock-pheasant 
rising and whirring over a fence, and the glittering emerald 
back of a kingfisher as it flashed away under an old stone 
bridge. 

Woodplumpton is ancient. Old Father Time could tell 
a lot about it—in fact, does tell a lot about it in his own way, 
which is not our scribbling human way, in the form of old 
halls, old churches, old sundials, old monuments, old trees, 
and other old affairs. Woodplumpton is specially distinguished 
by two features—old halls and sundials. There used to be 
more old halls in the district than in any similar area in 
Windmill Land—half a dozen of them, some now transformed 
into farms, others gone altogether: "Woodplumpton Hall, 
Catforth Hall, Moor Hall, Leach Hall, Newsham Hall, and 
Ambrose Hall. As regards sundials, the old church, whose 
registers go back to 1603, and whose weathercock is a fish 
(they are original, you see, in Woodplumpton—though my 
friend the Psychic Student says fishes on weather vanes, 
common in Windmill Land, are an indication that the zodiacal 
signs Pisces and Cancer rule largely in this region). As I 
was saying, the old church has two sundials—one in the 
yard, dated 1591 ; and another painted upon the wall of the 
main entrance to the church; while at the base of the bell 
cupola is a clock-face made of stone. “‘ Atticus,’’ who inspected 
this church nearly fifty years ago, seems to have been amused 
by the bell-ringer, an old man, who, he says, pulled the 
two ropes, one with either hand, as if he were milking 
cows. 

There is another curiosity at Woodplumpton. But you’ve 
got to look in the old church register for it, or in the printed 
copies of registers in the Public Libraries (Preston or Black- 
pool). At the beginning of the register folio dated March 30, 
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1610, the clerk has written the following Latin jaw-breaker : 
honorificabilitundelyndinitts, which seems to have been a 
favourite big word amongst those who wanted to vaunt their 
learning in Elizabethan days. Shakespeare uses a variant of 
the same word (which means “ honorableness’’) in ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost’”’ (Act v.) first published in 1598. The Wood- 
plumpton clerk put the word in the register to ‘‘ show off’”’ 
a bit. 

Much more could be written about delightful, dozing old 
Woodplumpton, but as one cannot extend chapters indefinitely, 
other tales must be left for other days. 

In some old registers, blunt, and often rude, comments 
are made on persons, who would, of course, never see the 
entries—and could not read ’em if they did. In the Cockerham 
registers (which begin 1595) the clerk in 1636 occasionally 
expresses his opinion or his spite thus secretly about his 
neighbours. For instance, above the name of one man he 
has written “‘ blockhead,”’ and over another the word “ dunce.”’ 
By the say, in these old registers, “‘ clerk ’’ is generally spelled 
aSene Clarita OLes Clarke. 7 


THE WEST WIND. 


The West wind is the Blest wind 
The Best wind 

That blows, 

It ripens the cornfield 

And consummates the rose. 


The West wind is the Health wind, 
The Wealth wind 

Makes whole, 

With gladness for the body 

And glory for the soul. 


The West wind is the Free wind, 
The Sea wind ;— 

It brings 

Messages and blessings 

From the Celestial springs. 


The West wind is the Love wind, 
The Dove wind ; 

In bliss 

It comes, like an angel— 

Makes earth heaven with a kiss. 
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A FEBRUARY DAY. 


Who would think ’tis winter still ? 
There’s sun in the sky and blue o’er the hill. 
To-day, though yesterday saw snow, 
There’s spring above, if winter below. 
This month’s the magician, who unbinds 
Music of waters to bugle of winds. 
Breaks winter’s seal in field and wood, 
Stirring the sap and loosing the flood ; 
Freeing tree and sod and soil, 

For their happy vernal toil— 

Month when the birds begin to sing 
The merry overture to spring. 


This month sprinkles the lanes with gold, 

The gorse so beautiful to behold, 

Not the gold that brings strife and crime and dole, 
Not gold for the pocket but gold for the soul; 
Not the gold of Mammon’s bewitching rod, 

But the gold that shines on the robes of God, 
Who scatters it, far from the money mart, 

To gladden the eye and enrich the heart 

With the wealth, for which the wise man looks, 
That is only found in Nature’s books, 

On those illuminated scrolls 

The Master has written for student souls. 
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Freckleton Marsh 


RECKLETON MARSH is on the coast between Preston 
and Lytham. The road from Preston to Lytham cuts 
across it. The Marsh is a great flat expanse on the 

banks of the Ribble estuary, which at times floods it. In 
summer it is a pleasant place, with wide, green pastures, 
whereon are grazing cattle, sheep, and horses. But in winter 
it wears the wild garb of desolation ; and at any season when 
the wind is blowing boisterously from the sea, it is a place 
of tug and toil for the cyclist. The gale sweeps across the 
open space like a mad bull. Good for the windmills—Clifton 
is close by—but woeful for the pedal wheels, often being so 
furious that the weary cyclist finds it better to trundle his 
mechine along and trudge it. I have struggled across 
Freckleton Marsh at the scorching pace of about three miles 
an hour. I have seen cyclists exhausted and “fed up,’’ 
lying down on the roadside grass, so worn-out that they 
wouldn’t have minded the end of the world just then. A 
Titanic playground for the frolicsome winds is Freckleton 
Marsh. They swoop down on it like invisible giants trying 
to blow the earth out of its orbit. They buffet the grinding 
cyclist as if he were a sawdust ball for their sport. Big breezes 
are all right—a grand help—when they’re behind you; but 
when they’re facing you, thrusting you back till you feel 
that you are propelling with fifty-sixers attached to your 
pedals, it’s another story, as Lawrence Sterne said long 
before Rudyard Kipling was born (in the droll book of 
“Tristram Shandy ’’). 

Coming from Preston, you enter upon Freckleton Marsh 
Road at Lea Gate, where there is an inn and where there 
used to be a toll-bar. : 


Tue DwaRF AT THE GATE. 


When you come to the corner where the road forks into 
two, you take the way to the left, shown by a signpost pointing 
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to Lytham; and after going along between green hedgerows 
for a while, you come to a gate across the road, and a little 
hut—a mere cabin shelter for the men looking after the 
cattle,—and that is the beginning of the marsh proper. This 
gate is not a toll: if it is shut you open it yourself and pass 
through. Years ago there used to stand near this gate a little 
man, with a wizened, elfish face. He opened the gate for 
cyclists and vehicles, and trusted those whom he thus obliged 
to throw him a copper. But as there was no compulsion 
about payment, as often as not he got no cash acknowledgment 
of his little service, sometimes not even thanks. Often, as 
you rode towards the gate, you would see nobody about, 
and just be coming to the conclusion that you would have 
to dismount and help yourself through, when, lo! the little 
fellow, like a gnome, would bob up out of the hedge where 
he had been reclining, or pop out of the cabin, and open the 
gate, looking up at you, as you rode through, with his half- 
begging quizzical grin. Yet he never asked for anything—l 
suppose he was forbidden,—though he said “‘ Thank you’”’ 
gratefully enough if you threw him a penny, or even a half- 
penny. 

He was only half-witted, yet he had an eye to the money. 
This trait is always noticeable in such mentally deficient 
beings. You'll have heard the old tale of another short- 
witted individual, ‘‘ Fine-day Jimmy,’’ as he was called in 
the Lancashire town where he was a well-known character, 
who, when a gentleman offered him choice of a sixpence or a 
penny, said, as he took the silver coin, ‘‘ I’ll not be greedy ; 
Tl tak’ th’ little un’.’’ 

It is strange that when other faculties, the higher intel- 
lectual qualities, are dormant or eclipsed, the money-making 
propensity should be alert and active. Is this an evidence 
that the craving for gain is one of the lowest instincts, accom- 
panying poor intellects, or is it merely a proof that the animal 
law of self-preservation, of getting things for oneself, is the 
great fundamental root of our human nature standing firm 
when other attributes are overthrown ? 

There’s a problem for the psychologists. 

For years I have not seen the pathetically expectant 
dwarf who opened the grey gate on the marsh. Maybe another 
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gate, the mystic grey gate, has opened for him, as it opens 
sooner or later for every one of us, whether we have all our wits 
or none, and he has passed through into the silence. 

Village idiots are not so common as they used to be. I 
can only remember seeing one in Windmill Land. He used to 
walk about the lane, with slobbering mouth and lolling tongue, 
making strange noises and trying to greet the passers-by with 
a “‘ Good-day.’’ His mind was not all gone, but ’twas a 
piteous ruin in a confused twilight. 

Such sad spectacles as these raise the question: Can 
there be a good God to permit such afflictions ? Once I went 
through an asylum for lunatics, and it was one of the few 
occasions when that question rose up within me. It was 
called, ironically, though unintentionally, Hope Hospital. 
But I never saw such an abode of despair. The cases were 
all incurable. There was a little lad driven mad by being 
witness of his mother’s murder by the father cutting her 
throat. There was a middle-aged man, blind, deaf, dumb, 
paralysed—he sat like an oblivious toad all day and night. 
He knew nobody, nor nothing, was not cognisant of sound 
or touch. He had to be fed like a baby. Yet, oddly enough, 
he was very stout, and looked hale and hearty. There was a 
girl, about fourteen years of age, cuddling a doll and trying 
to give it the breast, as if it were a baby. Poor child !— 
victim of a man’s lust which had shattered her senses, and 
she had given birth to a child, happily dead, in her crazed 
condition. No hope for her: she would be demented all 
her days. 

Where are God and the good angels ? 

Not far off, despite these horrors that argue the contrary. 

For in all these things there is a meaning and a lesson—if 
we would but learn it. Insanity is due to man’s neglect of 
his duty to his neighbour. These poor lunatics are born of 
social oppression and vice. Drink in the pedigree is responsible 
for a deal of lunacy, as well as crime, for the two are akin, 
as modern psychologists prove, and as Shakespeare more 
than hinted three hundred years ago, in “‘ Twelfth Night ’’ 
and other plays. In “‘ Julius Cesar’’ he makes one of the 
assassins speak of “that rash humour which my mother 


gave me.” 
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But we are getting into the mysteries of heredity and fate. 
When men can read these mysteries aright there will be very 
little insanity and crime in the world. 

Madness seems a terrible thing to us who behold it, but it 
is not what it seems. In reality it is a mercy to the afflicted 
one. It is a kindly veil. It shuts thought and remembrance 
from them. The mad do not suffer. They do not know. 
They are anodyned with oblivion. It is we who see them 
who suffer at the sight ; and that is as it should be—we have 
the lessons to learn, till we are compassionate enough and 
sensible enough to remove the causes of these calamities 
that sadden our sphere and shock our souls. 

In the middle of Freckleton Marsh is the gate where you 
pay toll (now abolished). Then you pass along on the white 
strip of road between the green plains where the cattle are 
grazing, till you come to the gate at the end of the marsh and 
the beginning of cobble-stoned Freckleton village, which is 
said to have been founded in the year 79 by the Romans. 

Here you find an old water-mill. There is a stream, which, 
I think, is called the Dow, as it comes by way of Dowbridge, 
near Kirkham, its source being in that locality, broadened 
here into a pond, and crossed by a stone bridge level with 
the road. By the pond, which is really a dam, is the old mill- 
house. The stream from the water-wheel makes the long 
channel that is called Freckleton Pool—up which the tide 
comes, right up to the water-wheel. On the day that Pedalling 
Photographer and the Psychic Student and I were there, we 
noticed, a foot or more above the level of the stream, on the 
wall of the mill-house, the mark left by the receding tide. 
Freckleton Pool runs down into the Ribble, at a spot called 
The Naze, from which point the ancient Romans—-so it is said, 
but I will not swear to the statement—made a road right 
across Windmill Land, through Kirkham and Weeton, and 
Staining and Poulton, to the River Wyre. 


THE OLD WaATER-MILL. 


Freckleton Mill is a square, brick building. The water- 
wheel is bricked in—to protect it from the weather and to 
keep the youngsters off it. It is a pity that it is thus hidden, 
for you cannot see it whirling the water off in diamonds. 
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It is the oldest dated mill of any kind in Windmill Land— 
it goes back five centuries, to the time before the Reformation. 
On the ground floor, which is flagged with old mill-stones, 
on one of the stone uprights of the masonry holding the 
big cog-wheel that is turned by the mill-wheel there is reverently 
cut a cross, and under it is the date 1433. There may be 
older mill sites in the Fylde, but there is none with any 
evidence that beats this figure. 

One regrets to chronicle a tragedy in connection with this. 
mill. 

Some years ago the grown-up son of the previous tenant 
went one evening into the mill, which was working, to attend 
to some duty. His necktie caught in the machinery: he 
could not extricate himself, and he was strangled. His 
mother went into the mill and found the poor fellow dead. 
I am glad to say there have not been many accidents in 
connection with either water-mills or windmills in the Fylde. 
I have heard of only one windmill fatality. In 1877 a man 
on a visit to the miller was struck by the revolving sail of 
Lytham Windmill, and so seriously injured that he died in a 
few hours. 

The banks of the stream by the Freckleton Mill are fair 
with grass and trees. Ducks swam about; swallows skimmed 
to and fro. In the distance, across the cattle-dotted marsh, 
stood Clifton Mill. In the mill-yard tiny chickens were 
feeding. At the door of the mill-house was the prettiest 
picture in the world—a bonny young mother with a babe 
in her arms. 

The Psychic Student and I enjoy the bright scene as 
we recline on the green bank of the mill-stream, what time he 
tells me wondrous tales of water-divining. A man from 
Bolton way with the mystic gift brought the wizard twig 
and showed him where to dig a well in his grounds. The 
divining rod indicated truly: the water was found. Not 
the only instance, either, given me by the P.S., whose sanity 
and veracity are beyond doubt. What a strange world it 
is! What mysteries yet lie thick about us to be unravelled, 
and how slow is the unfoldment, because the world is so 
stupid ! 

*% But the miller comes up and talks to us about more 
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tangible things, practical everyday business things, that can 
be excellently expressed in terms of £ s. d.—which is a 
language understood ef the crowd, appealing to all. He informs 
us, with the air of one enlightening us as to one of the greatest 
achievements and progressions in all history, that once upon 
a time the mill-chaff was thrown upon the marsh—waste 
stuff, to be blown away by the scattering winds. But to-day 
they sell it at so much per bag and make money out of it. 
Truly, it is something creditable to the race; to avoid waste 
is commendable. If a penny saved is a penny gained, then 
chaff turned into money is something more. One could 
tell other true stories, on far greater scale, of such marvellous 
transmogrifications. Is there not a town in Yorkshire— 
Saltaire—built on the ingenious transformation of silk waste 
into velvet? Are not our beautiful aniline dyes evolved from 
coal-tar refuse? Many more remarkable examples could be 
given. Elimination of waste is good economy ; transformation 
of waste into something serviceable is a triumph. He who 
turns rubbish into revenue stands as a benefactor alongside 
the man who makes two blades of corn grow where only one 
grew before. We have much to learn yet in the avoidance 
of waste, not only in the matter of manufacture and its 
products, but in the far more important, the far more tragic, 
waste of human life, especially child life, by ill environment 
and poverty and the evils of our social and industrial conditions, 

Of these matters the P.S. and I talk, with our sympathies 
and our dreams, by the old mill-stream, till Pedalling Photo- 
grapher, having finished his bit of work with his obliging 
assistant, the sun—has it ever struck you what a stupendously 
wonderful thing it is that pumy man should have power 
to command the mighty sun, a million times larger than the 
earth, to draw a picture for him on a bit of glass ?—hails 
us to be up and away. 

So off we scutter across Windmill Land. We have heard 
there is another water-mill, right on the other border of 
Windmill Land, a dozen miles away. 


A STRANGE LITTLE CEMETERY. 


We go along Freckleton Lower Road—in the bright and 
blossoming May-time, when the world is all pictures and 
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music, pink and white of orchards, pipe of merry birds. What 
a delightfully sweet and serene region ! 

At a turn of the road we come to a clump of trees—forty 
or fifty tall trees, now in all the beauty of the early leaf. 
Pedalling Photographer and I, though we pride ourselves on 
being fairly observant travellers, do not notice anything 
particular about this cluster, mostly elms. We should pass it 
by as just an ordinary wayside bunch of trees at a rural 
highway corner. So would you. So would anybody—except, 
perhaps, the seven-sighted Sherlock Holmes, and I am not 
sure that even he would spot it as something uncommon. 

But the Psychic Student says, ‘‘ That’s a cemetery !”’ 

We go close to the little enclosure of wooden palings— 
some of them fallen, others tottering. We see a little iron 
gate, locked. We look, we peer. Behind the trees farthest 
from the roadside, amongst the grass, we perceive an upright 
tombstone. The P.S. is right. It is a burial-ground. But 
what a queer place—out on the lonely road, at a quiet corner, 
remote from any church or dwelling,—yet a sweet place, too, 
just such a place as I could like to lie in myself when my 
time comes, by the side of the road, where, as I lay (for who 
knows but that such pleasures are possible to the ‘‘ dead ”’ ?), 
I could hear the bicycle bells go tinkling by, and the farmer’s 
boy driving the leisurely cows along, and the chatter of the 
children gathering wild flowers, and the rumbling waggon, 
and an occasional motor-horn (happily, I should not have 
to jump out of the way), and perhaps in the gloaming, under 
the silver crescent of the new moon, hear the blissful breathing 
of lovers loitering along the paradise path. 

We ask P.S. how on earth this secluded spot came to be 
a burial-ground, and, as is very obvious, now a desolate and 
forsaken little cemetery. The Psychic Student tells us the 
story. The place is locally known as the Quakers’ Corner. 
Itis a “‘ Friends’ ’’ burial-ground. In the old, intolerant days, 
when the Quakers, for wanting to get back to the original 
Christianity, were reviled and persecuted and made outcast 
by others who thought themselves Christians, some Windmill 
Land Quakers who met for holy service at Freckleton since 
1680—there was also a ‘‘ Friends’ ’’ meeting-place at Singleton 
in 1689,—chose this spot wherein to lay members of their 
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community when it came their time to pass into the quiet 
house of Brother Death—who is a Quaker himself, and a most 
exemplary one in his silence and stillness, and in his garb of 
grey—not black, as so many deem it, but grey, the soft, 
shimmering grey that is the mystic colour between night 
and morning. So here were laid the ecclesiastical outcasts, 
none the less solemnly laid, none the less sure of resurrection, 
because not in ground authoritatively ‘‘ consecrated ’’—for 
what man (or body of men), what mouth-made laws or customs, 
can ever shut any mortal out of the tranquil equalisation of 
death and the communion of the Eternal Spirit ? 

This little cemetery was first used about the year 1720, 
when the ‘‘ Friends’’ built a meeting-house at Freckleton. 
During the nineteenth century it was neglected—its railings 
fell in, its little round-topped tombstones (characteristic 
Quaker tombstones) were all overgrown with grass; but in 
1880 a Preston Quaker named Joseph Jesper rebuilt the 
meeting-house and had the little burial ground put in decent 
order. He now rests there himself, along with his wife, and 
their servant, John Holmes. There are no interments there 
now. 

There are similar Quaker cemeteries, tiny graveyards, 
strange sequestered sepulchres, some now become parts of 
cottage gardens, as ‘‘ The Quaker’s Rest ’’ at Great Eccleston, 
and at Thornton in Windmill Land, and in other parts of the 
land. There is one in the Lake District—at Ulpha, in the 
Duddon Valley ; and another in the Rossendale Valley, near 
Rawtenstall. 

In this Quakers’ Corner on this quiet road in Windmill 
Land the grassy mounds, by the wear and work of the years, 
have been so levelled and run together that you cannot now 
distinguish the separate graves except in a few cases; and 
it is difficult to say how many men and women, and perchance 
children, are here entombed. But the Psychic Student tells 
us that here lies at least one who was imprisoned in Lancaster 
Castle for conscience sake, and there died ; and another who 
was cast into jail by the Countess of Derby because he would 
not pay the tithes—righteous resisters in the darker days, 
quiet but resolute champions of the soul’s liberty through the 
shackled centuries. 
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I rather like the Quakers—if only because of their happy 
hhushfulness. In such a cackling world as this, where there is 
such everlasting wrangling about creeds, a silent sect is a 
blessing. If we could only get some of this speechless spirit 
of Quakerism, that only speaks when there is something to 
say, into Parliament and the pulpit, and all other places 
where men strew the air with silly syllables, what a much 
less bothersome planet it would be. Man is the only animal 
that talks. I sometimes think the world will never make 
any real progress till man stops talking. 

The Psychic Student and I, with pity for the absurd antag- 
onisms of men, and sometimes with indignation at the cruelties 
perpetrated by sects and political parties, talk of heresies and 
heretics, rebellions and insurgents. Heretic—rebel—they are 
hard names, but what do they really mean? Generally one 
of a minority that holds different views from the majority. 
But it does not follow that majorities are always right— 
probably the contrary. Indeed, does not Ibsen declare 
Majoritics are always wrong? The black pages of history 
sadly tell us that majorities have crucified saviours, ill-treated 
teachers, prophets, inventors, discoverers, and all pioneers 
to new paths. Hutton, the Birmingham traveller and writer, 
in a booklet describing Blackpool, published in 1788 (the 
curious and candid preface in which the author coolly states 
that certain persons who promised to share in the printing 
venture still owe him money, and names the amounts, should 
give smiles to all fellow-scribes who have been similarly 
tricked or otherwise suffered in the publishing of books), 
speaking of Foxhall and the Tyldesleys, who lost all by their 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and were branded as rebels, says, Sea 
heretic in religion and a rebel in politics only means the 
weaker side,’’ not necessarily the wrong side, and remarks 
that because a rebel only becomes such for a principle, he 
should be respected, and adds, ‘‘I revere a king that pardons 
a rebel,” thus tending to make him a friend by recognising 
that he rebelled from conscience and not from criminality. 
Rebels and heretics battle for the divine virtue of tolerance. 

The P.P. and the P.S. and myself, with copious use of the 
dictionary, debate these matters, the cause of so much tragedy 
in the world, as, after a silent benediction on the inoffensive 
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religious rebels, the ‘‘ seekers of light,’’ sleeping in that lonely 
spot, we wend away from the Quakers’ Corner. 


REBELS. 


To rebels let us give their due, 
Protestors against lords and laws, 

For through all history this is true— 
Where there’s a rebel there’s a cause. 


Rebels arouse the sluggish race, 

And though their deeds are sometimes mad, 
Yet every rebel you may trace 

To Government unjust or bad. 


Rebels and heretics—they take 
The weaker side, the unequal strife, 
For liberty and conscience’ sake, 
Without which death is better than life. 


The world loves rebels—every land 
Admires all rebels but its own, 

Because they are the souls that stand 
*Gainst tyranny on bench and throne. 


And this is truth from the soul of things, 
That rebels save their fellows from chains ; 

They save the world from shackles and rings, 
And lose themselves for others’ gains. 
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XIX, 


From the Sea to the Hills 


ROM the Quakers’ Corner the Pedalling Photographer 
and the Psychic Student and I rode for Kirkham, past 
farms and orchards, and along the green, winding lane, 

at one part of which we almost ran over some bonny juvenile 
pigs that had rambled into the road and were nosing along 
the hedges. 

Ere reaching Kirkham the Psychic Student bade good-bye 
to Pedalling Photographer and myself. He was greatly 
reluctant to leave us, for it is not often a man has the rare 
privilege of riding in such choice company. Besides, there 
was the joy of a ride right across Windmill Land—he would 
miss that, too. But there were other matters requiring his 
attention, and he had to go. It is a world of meetings and 
partings. 

After watching a long battalion of troops, sun-bronzed 
and sweating in the hot noon, march through old, switchback 
Kirkham, down one hill and up the other, Pedalling Photo- 
grapher and I turned down the dipping lane by the ruined 
windmill, and made over the railway bridge for Treales, where 
we heard Fylde dialect at the smithy—the perspiring black- 
smith, telling us of some local event, said it was ‘‘a good 
lite years ago’’—the “‘lite’’ signifying “‘ few,’’—at the door 
of which two lads were sharpening a spade on the big grind- 
stone, while birds were piping merrily from the adjacent 
orchard, all in pretty blossom. At the corner white clothes 
were airing on the green hedgerow—the women hang the 
washing out on the hedges in Windmill Land,—down the lane 
was a travelling smallware van, and we heard the sound of 
accordion music, though we could see neither the instrument 
nor the player. One of the lads at the grindstone explained 
that the musician, who was hidden by a bend of the lane, was 
a modern sort of wandering minstrel, who tramped from village 
to village playing the tune-bellows to earn his livelihood, or, 
anyhow, something towards it. 
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An OLD FARM. 


From Treales, sweetly going through the endless winding 
lanes, with their never-failing interest and variety, and their 
glad, green tranquility, we came to an old building—Moor 
Side Farm—nearly 300 years old—one of the oldest farms in 
Windmill Land, and a sturdy example of the ancient clay- 
built tenement. The whitewashed walls, two or three feet 
thick, are solid clay (except for the modern addition of a 
brick porch), and several horseshoes are nailed to them, 
outside, for luck. The windows are small diamond panes, 
and over them are inscriptions, ‘‘ Cheese Room,” “‘ Dairy 
Room,” etc. Some of the windows are bricked up—that was 
done in the days of the Napoleonic wars, when windows were 
taxed, to save a little by economising in lighting. The clay of 
which the farm is built is mixed with straw. Before using 
for building, the clay and straw are mixed together, trodden 
into a pulp by horses, turned over, and trodden again. The 
result is an enduring substance. These clay walls, that have 
stood nigh 300 years, seem likely to stand another three 
hundred. They are as solid and strong as when first built, 
the erection being a slow process, for, after a foot of wall had 
been laid, it had to be given time to dry, as if another layer 
was added before the lower one was set, the plastic clay would 
be bulged out by the super-incumbent weight. They built 
leisurely in the old days; but they built well—no jerry-work. 

The tenant of this homestead, a typically healthy Windmill 
Land native, who combines butchering with farming, told us 
that not only he himself, but his father, his grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, were all born in that old house. 

We ride along for Inskip—where is the great common called 
Carr Green. There is apple-blossom everywhere. The 
beautiful little white and lilac Mayflowers—also called cuckoo 
flowers, because they come with that elusive bird; or ladies’ 
smocks, because of their delicate, clean appearance—fringe 
the water-courses, mostly artificial dykes, so common for 
drainage in Windmill Land. We see pheasants in the meadows ; 
occasionally a big hare goes leaping across the grass. Chaffinches, 
with their white-streaked wings, as they hear the murmur 
of our wheels, flutter out of the hedges, fly in front of us for 
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a score or so of yards, and then, as the little feathered friends 
think, having wiled us away from the spot where their nest, 
with the new-hatched darlings in it, is situated, they suddenly 
dart over the hawthorns and scurry back, chuckling, no doubt, 
at the way they have tricked us away from their hidden living 
treasure. What splendid examples of paternal and maternal 
solicitude the birds give us! Never any need to summon 
thrust, or starling, or linnet, or any other bird—except the 
profligate cuckoo—for neglect of family; no occasion for 
any Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Offspring where 
the birds are concerned. Their devotion to their young is one 
of the sweetest wonders of the world. 

We see many birds—including the yellow-ammers, which, 
because of their golden colouring, one almost thinks are 
escaped canaries. 


THE PRIEST OF THE AIR. 


Away in front of us are the hills—Bowland Fells, once the 
Bowland Forest, where the wild deer were hunted, and where 
the last buck was shot—at Leagram, near Chipping—in 
1818, and Longridge Fells, by the Ribble valley. That is the 
eastern mountain border of Windmill Land. Amongst those 
hills dwells a man—a strange character to the crowd, yet a 
gentle soul, whom we may call the Priest of the Air, an 
avuncular kinsman of mine. I have made allusions to him 
before. He has been tramp, student, soldier, and many things. 
He went through the South African War. A “life bachelor ”’ 
and grey-headed now. He believes in the power of prayer. He 
believes that by prayer one can do miraculous things. I 
call him the Priest of the Air because he offers up daily service 
fort inds and the weather. The golden sun is the censer 
in his viue-vaulted temple ; the moon is his holy candle; the 
stars his sacred tapers. His special parish, which he prays the 
spirits of the air to bless with good weather and prosperity, 
is this Windmill Land that he loves above all other lands on 
earth. We may call him the Bishop of Windmill Land, as well 
as Priest of the Air—the wonderful air that is the breath of 
man, the source of all speech and song, the kingdom of all 
things that fly, from sparrows to souls, from bees to eagles, 
from butterflies and dragon-flies to aeroplanes and airships, 
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and that, above all, turns the happy windmills, which Ruskin 
says in his ‘‘ Queen of the Air’’ ought to be more built and 
used, as they do not defile the earth and pollute the heavens 
like the factory monsters with their smoke and steam. 

I will not reveal the abode of this Priest of the Air, this 
Prophet of the Winds, this Bishop of Windmill Land, lest 
you seek him out and spoil his seclusion, and thus, perhaps, 
mar his magic; but I will give you his Benediction on the 
Windmill Air :— 

‘‘ Therefore, O Wind, thou creation of God, I bless thee 
in the name of Him who is the living God, the all-holy God, 
the Blessed Celestial Potentate who is the Beginning and the 
End of all Winds and Worlds. Let there be Light amidst the 
Darkness and the Waters, and let the Air be a Bridge and a 
Communication between the Earth and the Heavens. Keep 
this holy air safe from the wiles of the enemy. At thy bidding, 
O Lord, may all unclean spirits flee away, and may the powers 
of evil be brought to nought. Graciously bless this air, this 
vital element, so that it may fulfil its divine purposes, nourish- 
ing and purifying the body and developing the virtues of the 
spirit.” 


MYERSCOUGH WATER-MILL. 


At Inskip Church we saw a pretty sight in the shining 
May afternoon. It was Confirmation time, and maidens, in 
waggonettes, were coming from the surrounding districts 
for miles to the church. As they passed into the holy building, 
with the trees in fresh foliage about it, the white dresses of the 
maids, with the green hedgerow on the roadside by the church- 
yard, and the white and pink of the neighbouring orchard 
blossom, made a sweetly solemn picture—one seldom seen 
by a town-dweller, one long to be remembered by a city 
heart—a picture of buds, of youth, of flowers, of innocence,— 
white-robed, rosy country lasses looking like sisters to the 
white and pink blossom. 

Along the winding road, past farms and plantations, with 
the beauty of the bluebells under the shade of the trees, we 
got to Myerscough, where there is an old water-mill—though, 
as at Freckleton, the wheel is hidden by a brick wall. In 
Windmill Land there are only four water-mills—and they 
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are all on the borders, and they all have their wheels bricked 
over. The third one is at Thurmham, a couple of miles bcyond 
Cockerham, which is 18 miles from Blackpool and not far 
off Lancaster, the ancient northern gateway to Windmill 
Land, while the fourth is at sweet secluded Scorton (near 
Garstang), with its unique boast that there is neither an inn 
nor a lawyer in the village. Blest hamlet ! 

By the big mill dam, which is supplied from the River 
Brock, a tributary to the Wyre, which it joins at St. Michael’s, 
we talked to the miller, while trout leapt in the pond, which 
is fringed with trees, including cherry trees in white blossom. 
The miller could not tell us the age of the mill, though it is 
undoubtedly old. It was partially destroyed by a fire in 
1886. In the mill-yard, in a corner against the wall, is an 
old, disused millstone. We also noticed a curious basket 
sort of arrangement on the ground—with bait for birds. 
The miller’s son explained that it was a sparrow trap. For 
every sparrow head there is a reward of a halfpenny. So there 
is war on the sparrows at Myerscough. These birds are said 
to be very destructive in the orchards, but I hope it is a 
libel on the sparrow. He is an audacious bird, I know, but 
surely he is not such a wastrel as to need ruthless extermina- 
tion. Yet he has been thus regarded for generations. An 
old gardener at Fleetwood told me that when he was a lad 
(nearly seventy years ago) he earned pocket-money by trapping 
sparrows on the farms where he worked—that was in the days 
when servants were hired at Michaelmas,—for he got no wage, 
being kept only in food and clothes for his labour. 

Myerscough Lodge, or Hall, close to the water-mill, is an 
ancient structure, interesting as being the home of the 
Tyldesley family, who originated Blackpool by building Fox 
Hall—now an inn—about the year 1675, perhaps a few years 
earlier. Myerscough Lodge, once surrounded by a royal 
park in which there were deer, is now a farmhouse. On the 
chimney-piece are the initials T.T.—Thurstan Tyldesley—and 
the Tyldesley arms (three rushy sand-dunes), as well as the 
Isle of Man arms—which, Irish bull-like, are three legs—and 
the ‘‘eagle and child’’ of the Stanleys—for Myerscough 
belonged to the Stanleys before coming into the possession 
of the Tyldesleys. Twice has Royalty slept—or at least gone 
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to bed—at Myerscough Lodge: James I. spent a night there, 
on his way from Edinburgh to London, in 1617; and 
Charles II., on August 13, 1651, on his advance to Preston, 
making for Worcester, where his army was defeated—this 
was in the days of the Civil War in England. 


THE Goop Roap MAKER. 


Whether Charles slept soundly at Myerscough I do not 
know, for Shakespeare says, ‘“‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown’’; and the head of Charles must have been 
rather uneasy at that particular time, for his father’s head 
had been cut off, and the throne was in great peril. Shortly 
afterwards, after the Battle of Worcester, Charles was actually 
up a tree—an incident annually commemorated on May 29, 
by the Royal Oak Day, which is still observed in some parts 
of the kingdom. 

But I don’t suppose Charles was troubled much by his 
misfortunes. He was not of a worrying disposition. He lived 
gaily and took things easily. Nothing bothered him except 
impecuniosity, which sometimes annoys and afflicts kings as 
well as their subjects. 

Royalties seem to have caused more ructions than 
righteousness in the world. The tale of them is mostly a 
story of swank and scuffle. 

Myerscough Mill is not far from the Preston-Lancaster 
high-road that now forms the eastern boundary of Windmill 
Land, though in the old days this ‘‘ cornfield of Amounder- 
ness ’’—which is the Fylde—extended to the hills of Long- 
ridge and Bowland, to sylvan Claughton, near Brock, where 
once wrought Father Barrow, a native of Windmill Land. 
Born at Westby, near Kirkham, he probably played as a boy 
near the old Westby Windmill (now utterly vanished). He 
was “‘ press-ganged ’’ while a student at college, for a sailor ; 
and after a few years on his ship, dropped through a porthole 
at Dunkirk, swam ashore with his clothes tied in a bundle 
on his shoulder, and penknife in his mouth, and made his 
way to Douay, where he finished his education and was ordained 
priest. Not many ministers have had such an exciting career. 
Father Barrow worked heart and soul for his parish. He 
believed in doing everything thoroughly. He superintended 
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the making of a road, and did the job so well that it needed 
no repairing for half a century. He made a good road for the 
feet of his flock on earth: he strove to keep their souls on 
the road to heaven. A man who thus attends to both physical 
and spiritual roads deserves a place in the calendar of saints. 
““ Amounderness ’’—our ancient Windmill Land before there 
were any windmills in it—extended also the bonny village of 
Calder Vale, amid the wooded hills near Brock. 

From Myerscough Mill a bridge over the canal brings you 
to the Lancaster-Preston road, as I have said. But on this 
occasion we will not go that way: we will strike back right 
across Windmill Land for Blackpool ; and so we make towards 
Inskip, but turn off, through intricately diverging and crossing 
by-lanes—with few guiding signposts—to Elswick, which, 
after passing a barn with stuccoed walls—a novelty, although 
there is another near Warton,—we approach through the 
beautiful avenue, and behold, over the plantation palings, by 
the tree-mirroring pond, the crimson glory of the rhododendrons 
inbloom. There is also a building that looks like a little church. 
But it is an old stable, purposely designed and built years 
ago in ecclesiastical style by the then owner of the hall, as a 
gibe on Christianity. He averred that horses were far better 
Christians than human beings. He must have been reading 
the satire of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 

Blackbirds, in the afternoon sun, are piping from the 
wayside bushes; we have glimpses of cows being milked in 
the shippons; we see girls and women crossing the farm- 
yards with pails brimful of the fresh, delicious lacteal nectar. 

We also pass a butchered calf, decently but not entirely 
covered by a cloth—the protruding dead legs tell a bloody 
tale,—in a cart, driven by a youth ; we see recently slaughtered 
pigs, slit and suspended, and are moved into more or less 
sentimental reflections on the fatal cruelty perpetrated on 
poor animals that man may be fed. Man does not live by 
poetry alone—more’s the pity !—but he must have something 
that he can chew with his teeth. Surely, the stomach is a 
Satanic invention: I sometimes think that the wily Devil 
must have slipped it slily into the clay image of man that 
the good Lord had left for a moment to dry in the sun ere 
animating it with the breath of life. For, but for the stomach, 
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there would not be this daily slaughter of beasts, not to 
mention the dreary routine of cooking, the housewife’s bother 
and burden, nor these sights of murdered animal corpses that 
cast a sickening shadow on the flowers and fields of Arcady. 


A Cup oF TEA. 


It looks a long ride—more miles than the three the sign- 
post says—from Myerscough to Elswick. Pedalling Photo- 
grapher remarks that Windmill Land miles are rather Irish 
in their dimensions—another fact tending to prove the Celtic 
origin and character of the Fylde. 

We also see clever collie dogs driving the cows home, 
farm labourers riding from work on bicycles—strange partner- 
ship of old-fashioned rusticity and modern invention ; 
thatched cottages where candles are still in use (we see the 
brass candlesticks shining on mantel-pieces and old chests 
of drawers as we peep in at the doorways); and rain-tubs 
standing patiently under the eaves. 

After parting from Pedalling Photographer, whose home- 
ward way diverges Prestonwards I have acup of tea and some 
cheese and bread at the Ship Inn. Simple fare, but how fine 
when a man is hungry, when he has got the wonderful appetite 
of Windmill Land. I confess, like an old woman, to a liking 
for a cup of tea—I prefer it to your beer, and vastly before 
your mineral waters. I will also admit, though it be brought 
up against me as evidence of low habits and vulgar ways, 
that I like my tea in a pint pot or a basin, and always have it 
thus, except when we have ‘‘company,’’ at which times I 
have to make concessions to my Dame of the Teapot and 
Table, who, like most ladies, has her notions of what is fit 
and proper in the matter of table etiquette, and persuades— 
yes, I think that is the best word to use—persuades her 
barbarian husband to act in accordance with the cup-and- 
saucer customs of civilisation, which is all right in its way, 
but a nuisance at times, in many respects. 


266TH ANNIVERSARY SERMONS. 


Elswich is a pretty village, all gardens and orchards, and 
can claim a fair antiquity. Lime most hamlets in Windmill 
Land, it is mentioned in Domesday Book—that revenue- 
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raising catalogue compiled by William the Conqueror, who 
took jolly good care that no estate should dodge his dues, or 
impositions, whichever you like to term them. At a place 
called Danes Hill, near Grange Farm, cannon-balls have been 
dug up; they were probably left there in 1643 by the Earl 
of Derby and his Royalist troops in their retreat from Preston 
to Garstang. Cuthbert Harrison—of whom I have made some 
mention in previous chapters—was minister at Elswick 
Independent Chapel in 1672. He was excommunicated, as a 
Nonconformist, by Vicar Clegg, of Kirkham. When Elswick 
Chapel has its annual anniversary services the advertising 
placards state the greatest figure I have ever seen as to 
anniversary sermons. This year (1916)—first week in June— 
it announced on a poster on the old chapel yard wall, ‘‘ 266th 
Anniversary Sermons.’’ I don’t think many Congregational 
places of worship—nor perhaps other denominations—can 
beat that record, which goes back to the year 1650 (the chapel 
being mentioned in a report of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners of that date). 

To this old and unique ‘“‘ Sermons ’’ festival yearly come 
worshippers and pilgrims from all parts of Windmill Land, 
and from places far distant. The nearest station is Singleton, 
three miles, or Poulton, four miles, from Elswick. 

Just to the right of Elswick is Great Eccleston, a village 
by no means so great as its appellation. Here is Copp Church, 
from which, thirty years ago—according to the chronicles 
of that pleasant and witty scribe signing himself “‘ Atticus,’’ 
who wrote a very entertaining book which I came across at 
an old farm, the author and his work being yet remembered 
in this region by many old inhabitants,—you could count 
fourteen windmills, as you could also from the tower of 
Poulton Church. You cannot count half-a-dozen to-day, a 
fact which shows how the old windmills are disappearing. 
At Great Eccleston Catholic Church are memorials to the 
Leckonbys, of old Leckonby House, now a farm, an unfortunate 
and extinct family. At Copp, on the hill, once stood a “‘ peg ’”’ 
mill. The Squire of Rawcliffe removed it to Little Eccleston, 
so that he could see it from his hall windows on the other 
side of the Wyre. Clearly a gentleman who loved a windmill 
in a landscape. But one of his successors, with no respect 
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for the picturesque soul of his predecessor, burnt that same 
windmill down in a Bacchanalian frolic. We will have that 
story by-and-by. 

From Elswick, through the tender sunset, I rode to 
Thistleton, noting the little post-office orchard with its white- 
washed fruit trees—one finds orchard trees thus white-washed 
all over Windmill Land,—and over the cobble-stoned road 
to Weeton, bothered with swarms of those flying ephemera 
commonly called midges. On one pond by the roadside I saw 
a coot, the water hen; and, by a thatched cottage, a cat 
prowling after the young birds—and once again sentimentalities 
this time about the cruelty of Nature, in whose domain there 
is so much deadly preying of life on life, came into my mind. 
The most terrible example of this sort was a cow I once saw, 
its big eye black with flies, biting, which it could not whisk 
away, having no hands, and Nature not having made its tail 
long enough for that purpose; so there it had to stand help- 
lessly enduring the annoyance, perhaps torture. 


GREAT UNANSWERED QUESTIONS. 


Yet perhaps there was not such- suffering as it seemed. 
I believe that the Universe is fundamentally good and just, 
and that there is ultimate and ample compensation for all— 
even for cattle. 

On through thatched Weeton, with its windmill by the 
reservoir, one of the prettiest villages in Windmill Land. 
A train shot under the railway bridge, from which Little 
Marton and Staining Mills are easily visible, as I crossed it. 

The thrushes were singing evensong amid the May blossom 
—the May blossom everywhere. 

I think of a little baby-girl I once nursed, who was born 
in the May-time and christened May—brief-lived little bit of 
human blossom,—who came with the May flowers and 
vanished with them, as is written on her tombstone :— 

She came to us with the blossoms of May, 
And with those blossoms passed away. 

It is her birthday as I write. We keep it as if she were 
still here—as perhaps she is, had we but the spiritual sight 
to see. Strange questions arise touching that after-life for 
which we all hope and in which most of us believe, despite 
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all doubts and riddles, and of which we know so little, not- 
withstanding all our churches and chapels. What is she doing 
now? She left us a baby—this birthday of hers would have: 
seen her a maiden nearly twenty. What is she like now? 
Do babies grow up in that mysterious world so darkly shut 
from us, and to which we must all some day go? 

Once, amazingly, yet assuredly—for there was no delusion, 
—spirit-friends shows the child to us. But that was many 
years ago; and there has been no repetition of the comforting 
miracle. Is it because the child has passed out of the close 
contiguity of earth, progressing into higher spheres, whence 
contact with this world is not wise, perhaps not permitted— 
whither some day we shall follow? Great unanswered 
questions, breaking up from mourning hearts everywhere, 
about that mystery of passing which we have all to experience 
one day—great unanswered questions now, yet surely to be 
greatly answered, in God’s mercy and God’s good time, some: 
day, somewhere. 

These thoughts came to me as I rode past the little God’s. 
acre at Marton—for though the folks in Windmill Land 
live long, there is death there and the valley of the shadow 
as everywhere else in this inexplicable yet intensely interesting 
planet. 

The cuckoo was calling in the red sunset as I rode down 
the lane I call ‘‘ Dicky-Bird Lane,’’ near Dockey-pool dike, 
because our youngsters once found a yellow-ammer’s nest 
there, in the hedge, and went daily to watch developments, 
till the young birds were hatched and flew away. In a corner 
of the lane is a little blackthorn or sloe. It is nearly twenty 
years since I first saw its snowy blossom, which it has put 
forth every year. It is like an old friend. It was in bloom 
as I rode past this May evening: it held out its white flowers. 
to me like fairy hands. I gave it greeting and blessing, and I 
guess it knew, for I agree with Wordsworth, whose faith was 
that every flower enjoys the air it breathes and has a more: 
sentient nature than we dream of. 

I daresay you know the old song, ‘‘ The Thorn ”’ :— 


From the white-blossomed sloe my dear Chloe requested 
A rose her fair breast to adorn. 
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It was a favourite song of an old schoolmaster friend of 
mine, and he used to sing it well in a strong baritone. I 
seem to hear his voice as I think of the old song, though now 
he sings on earth no more—he has gone to hear and sing 
the celestial harmonies. 

At Hawes Side—a name redolent of ruralism, though the 
district is now getting town-touched by Blackpool—some 
children were welcoming in the May with a little procession, 
led by a garlanded queen—for this pretty old custom, though 
the maypoles and the sports on the village greens are gone, 
is still kept, in a small way, by the youngsters of Windmill 
Land. 


THE POET. 


One who hears, 

Amid time’s discords, doubts, and fears, 
The Master Music of the Spheres, 

And sings it through the jarring years. 


One who sees, 

Amid the darkness and disease, 
The Vision of the ideal time, 
And sings it in a song sublime. 


One who knows, 

Amid earth’s fantasies and shows 
The everlasting verities 

Of the celestial harmonies. 
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A Ride to Thorsen 


O-DAY, in our windmill rambles, we strike northwards 
almost in a parallel line with the River Wyre—along 
the tongue of land, the peninsula, with the river on its 

east and the sea on its north and west. 

Thornton, with its windmill, lies a little on the westward 
side of the Wyre, between Poulton and Fleetwood. It is 
not on the river bank, though not far from it. On the other 
side of the river you see Preesall Mill; and once upon a time 
Hambleton Mill was in the view. But that is gone now. 

By train, you get to Thornton by way of Poulton. It is 
also a pleasant walk, of about three miles, from Poulton’s 
old market-place, with its stocks, to Thornton, through 
Carleton. 

You can also get to Thornton by the Fleetwood tram. 
You get off at Cleveleys and then a mile up a lane that is an 
exception, being a straight line. 

The rider on the Fleetwood trams sees Thornton Mill over 
the fields, and sometimes—between Cleveleys and Rossall— 
has a view of two windmills: Thornton, this side of the 
Wyre, and Preesall, on the other. 

On a February day, standing on the cliffs at Bispham, 
overlooking Pennystone Rock, said to mark the site of a 
submerged village, I saw the sails of Thornton Mill 
whizzing round in the great west wind that was doing 
mischief as well as grinding corn—for it had riotously 
ripped off the half-finished roof of a house in course of 
erection. The sea was all afoam, the white spume soaring 
up over the cliffs and floating like feathers down the 
lane to Bispham village. One could sce snow on the distant 
moors whence the Wyre flows; between the white on the 
eastern hills and the white on the western sea, the Fylde— 
with its sodden fields and temporary pools and marshes, 
due to recent heavy rains—looked like a damp green island 
between two seas of snow. Seagulls and crows were flying 
over the wet fields, which glistened in the sun, for that 
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luminary was out strong and bright in a beautiful blue sky, 
though over to the north, towards the Cumberland mountains 
and Pennine Chain (Ingleborough and Penygant) the heavens 
were filling with big black, threatening clouds, under which, 
weirdly silhouetted in a strange, phosphorescent, grey light, 
one could see the masts and spars of the barques in harbour 
at Fleetwood, half-a-dozen miles away. A wild, wintry 
sight, yet a picture fantastically enchanting. Turner would 
have revelled in that phantom light and the ships in it, under 
the dark, ominous storm-clouds. ; 

To reach Thornton by road, you make for Hoo Hill, 
just past Blackpool Cemetery. You can go along New Road, 
or Layton Lane, which is preferable because there are no 
tram lines and less traffic, and it is more interesting. Half- 
way along this Layton Lane you see, on the left, a little old 
house, dated 1727. There was no Blackpool worth speaking 
of at that time—only a few fishermen’s huts amid the dunes 
round the “‘ black pool’’ formed by the stream called Spen- 
dyke, now a sewer. Thus do streams, like all things else in 
this world, suffer transformation, which is often deformation. 
But I suppose we cannot do without sewers in a planet where 
refuse of all kinds, human as well as inorganic, is one of the 
perpetual problems. 

Or you can go to Cleveleys—and so to Thornton,—by way 
of Bispham (Bispham Church is the mother-church of Black- 
pool), and have a look at the Norman porch, with the signs 
of the Zodiac carved around the top, and the tragically 
interesting epitaphs in the churchyard—one about “ Mrs. 
Alice Wrigley, of Bury, perished at sea in the endeavour to 
escape from the wreck of the Ocean Monarch when on fire 
August 26th, 1848.’ (It was an emigrant ship leaving Liver- 
pool; 400 lives were lost, many dead bodies being washed 
up on the Fylde coast—there are some in Lytham church- 
yard). 

It was on a morn in February, the month that is the half- 
way house between winter and spring, the month of purifica- 
tion and promise, that Pedalling Photographer and I set out 
along this Layton Lane for Thornton. It was a sunny morning, 
more like spring than winter, as are many days in the months 
of January and February in Windmill Land. 
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VANISHED Hoo Hiri Mitt. 


On the top of Hoo Hill (which is just past the Cemetery) 
there used to be a windmill. Its ruin was there twenty years 
since. Now not a vestige of Hoo Hill Mill is to be seen. All 
there is to tell us of it is ‘‘ The Windmill Hotel,’’ with its 
little model of a windmill over the door, opposite the site 
where the windmill used to stand and wave its arms to its 
neighbour mills across the meadows—Thornton Mill to the 
left, Staining Mill to the right. One wonders if windmills 
miss their vanished companions. 

From surviving members of the family of the miller of 
Hoo Hill I learn that on the beam of the mill was the in- 
scription 1736, most likely the date of erection. It was built 
of bricks taken from a brickcroft on the site now occupied 
by the North Pier. It was six storeys high—five storeys 
and a dome. John Gratrix was the miller for fifty years. 
The mill was badly damaged by a terrible thunder-storm, 
July 30, 1886. From the wreck were built the two houses 
the sides of which face the Windmill Hotel. A grocer’s 
shop stands on the site of the demolished windmill, behind 
which, in the old days, was a stream whence excellent water- 
cress could be gathered, while there was abundance of mush- 
rooms in the adjacent field. The miller’s house—on the site 
of which are the two houses mentioned—was a thatched 
one; and not far off, the first house on the right going to 
Poulton was significantly known as “‘ Bribery Hall’’—said to 
have been given to a tenant by one of the Derby family for 
his vote in the days when elections were thus purchased. The 
following rhyme about this transaction was recited te me by 
one of the old natives of the locality :— 

On Bribery Hill stands Bribery Hall, 
By Billy Buttons built, sir ; 

And round the wall corruptions crawl, 
Which show its master’s guilt, sir. 

From Hoo Hill the highway forks, the road to the left 
going across the railway to Bispham and Cileveleys. You 
can get that way to Thornton through Bispham, whose old 
church is worth visiting for the sake of its Norman porch, 
with the signs of the Zodiac sculptured thereon, and the quaint 
and tragic shipwreck-epitaphs in its churchyard. But we 
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keep right on, past the old cottage in the angle of the fork 
(once it had an old-fashioned thatch, but that has been 
superseded by a more modern roof), and along the Poulton 
road. When we are approaching Carleton Crossing we notice 
on the left a little farm with a garden wall, up the side of 
which are three or four stone steps. One is curious to know 
the purpose of those steps. Were they the steps to a house 
that has been pulled down and rebuilt farther back? If 
so, why shift the house and leave the steps? 

Pedalling Photographer explains the puzzle. They are 
called ‘‘ Horse Steps,’’ and were set there for mounting horses 
or coaches in the old days, chiefly for ladies and old gentlemen 
who could not, like the nimble young bucks, do a vaulting leap 
into the saddle. Along this road, before there were any 
railways (there was no railway to Poulton and Blackpool 
before 1846), the old coach used to run between Poulton and 
Blackpool, and there was much travel on horseback. The 
steps were for the convenience of residents and visitors at 
this farm, which is known as Gezatt’s Farm, and which in 
the old coach days was an inn or victualling house. 

We do not go right on to Poulton, whose old square 
Church tower we can see amid the tree tops. We branch 
off to the left at Carelton Crossing (not quite a mile this side 
of Poulton), and proceed along a lane, past a farm or two, 
where we see the first young lambs—tiny, fluffy, long-legged 
things snuggling against their fleecy mothers,—and, in the 
gardens of the lane of bungalows, golden-powdered catkins 
on the willows, and the brave green of the little lilac leaves, 
the daring first to break out of bud and defy the winter ; and 
we see and hear larks, thrushes, blackbirds, yellow-ammers, 
linnets, robins, and other birds, nearly all in pairs, whistling 
and wooing because they feel that spring has come, or, anyhow, 
is not far off. 

So we come to the cross-roads—Carleton Four Lane Ends— 
near the little school, where there is the usual red triangle 
on a post warning motorists to be careful, lest their swift 
wheels make sudden tragedy amongst the children. 

Who would wilfully hurt any of these little ones ? 

I think I am as tender a man as the average, but my 
heart hardens against those who are cruel to little children. 


THE WYRE 
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We have seen many windmills and millstones. There 
comes to my mind an utterance about millstones: ‘“‘ It 
were better for a man to have a millstone hung round his neck 
and be drowned in the depths of the sea than offend (or hurt) 
one of these little ones.’’ Even the gentlest Spirit who ever 
spoke on this earth spoke terribly about men who should 
injure little children. What would He have said about the 
war, and aeroplane bombs, and children going to Sunday 
school slain by hell hurtling down on them from the skies (as 
during this war) ? 

You will have noted that I always keep a look-out for the 
schools on our routes. The sight of children going to school, 
or returning, or at play in the school-yard, always fills me 
with tender emotions and memories. I like to see the children 
at play. I think of green buds, and opening blossoms, and 
birds in the nest, and young lambs—of all things youthful 
and dawning. I look at the wistful eyes and red and brown 
faces, and wonder what the years will write on those virgin 
pages, and I pray, ‘‘ God bless the children, and give them 
a happier, holier time than ours!’’ The aim of all legislation, 
of all reform, of all religion, should be to make the world 
brighter and bonnier for the children. That is my politics 
and my creed. 


THE DREAMER. 


This Carleton school arose out of gifts of money for free 
education for poor children by Elizabeth Wilson (1680) and 
Margaret Bickerstaffe (1716). Hats off again to the ladies! 

We have seen how in other places (Kirkham, etc.) they 
had thought for the children and saw that education was 
(after food and clothes) the best thing a child could have 
for its own sake and the sake of the community. Verily 
I begin to think, seeing how graciously some women have 
wrought in the world, that if we had only had ladies taking 
a hand in the ordering of things since history started, this 
poor old planet would have been a much pleasanter place 
for everybody than it is at present. 

Perhaps another reason why I am interested in schools 
is that once upon a time I was a school-teacher myself, in a 
day-school in a factory town. I did not dislike the occupation ; 
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but I longed to get amongst printing, and newspapers, and 
books. My fairy godmother (I think every child has a fairy 
godmother, though every child doesn’t find it out) had given 
me a gift of rhyme and making things out of my head, though 
I did not know it was a speciality then. I thought every 
other boy had it like me, and when I discovered otherwise, 
‘was rather alarmed, wondering what was amiss with me, 
and was this faculty something righteous, or sinful, or some- 
thing to see the doctor about. However, whether it were 
reprehensible or not, I couldn’t help rhyming. I won prizes 
for poems. I sent little stories to the papers, and rejoiced 
when the printer, with a philanthropy I admired, put them 
in type. It did not trouble me that he never offered any pay 
for them. I never thought of that. The divinely inspired one 
is celestially above all such base cash considerations. The 
publication was glory enough for me. I was a very gosling 
of a youth at that time. The world has taught me a few 
things since those green and golden days. 

However, hankering after the heights of Parnassus and 
the realms of literature, I quitted teaching and got into the 
goal of my dreams—a newspaper office. That was my nature, 
my bent, perhaps my ambition. But there was another 
cause. I thought that if I got into the writing world I could 
use my pen on behalf of the little children in school and 
factory, as well as in telling tales and singing ballads for 
their fathers and mothers. My heart was sad for the half-time 
children, and school was rather severe on them. It was not 
the teacher’s fault, but the system’s. It is hard work for a 
child to be in a factory half-a-day and then tackle lessons ; 
is is unjust to the scholar and unfair to the teacher. 

I remember one morning in school, as I stood in front of 
the class in my charge, I saw through the window, high in 
the azure sky, a silver cloud, and instantly my poetic soul 
went awandering with that beauteous spirit of the air. I 
stood in a day-dream, in a trance. I forgot the class in front 
of me, and you won’t need telling that the class took advantage 
of my absent-mindedness, and began to talk and play, rapidly 
growing more and more noisy. But I heard not, I saw not. 
I was far up in the heavens with that silver cloud. But I 
was suddenly and rudely flopped back to prosy earth by the 
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voice of the angry schoolmaster shouting, ‘‘ Look to your 
class ; it’s all in disorder! Whatever are you thinking about, 
you wool-gathering loon ! ’’—or something to that effect. 

A tragically humiliating moment for a poet of fifteen, 
who had dreams of writing epics and dramas; but there was 
compensation in winning half-a-guinea prize for the best 
original poem in a London paper shortly afterwards. 

However, being such a dreamer, I decided that I had 
better get out of the pedagogic prison to some place where I 
might be able to dream a bit, and perhaps barter the dreams 
for bread and butter. So, not being altogether a fool (though 
appearances may be rather against me in that respect), I 
learned shorthand, and eventually was initiated into the 
noble craft and mystery of reporting and journalism. 

But we are still at Carleton Lane Ends, near the beautiful 
Castle Inn Gardens. Having refreshed ourselves (there are 
places handy and mouthy), let us get on to Thornton. 

Yet first a moment down the road towards Poulton. Just 
past the Carleton post office (a grocer’s shop) on the opposite 
side of the road are three houses. If you look up between 
the two bedroom windows you will see, set in the brickwork, 
a stone slab on which is carved the figure of a windmill ang 
this inscription :— 

DICK’S MILL 
TERRACE A.D., 1886. 


The image of the mill stands between the words “ Dick’s’”’ 
and ‘‘ Mill.” 

On this site once stood Carleton Windmill, known as 
“ Dick’s Mill.” It was a “tower’’ mill. For a few years 
before its demolition it was driven by steam. Its sails had 
been broken off in a violent gale. The gearing broke and 
the sails could not be stopped. They swung round at an 
amazing rate. The windmill looked as if it had gone mad. 
Then one arm flew off and banged across the road. The 
spectators got farther away. Then another sail flew off, 
and ere long the lot was a wreck. In 1886, after the mill 
had been standing idle and going to ruin for some time, a 
Carleton man bought it. His neighbours thought it a foolish 
speculation. What could anyone do with an old windmill? 
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But the purchaser saw farther than his critics. He knew what 
he was about. He pulled the mill down, and out of the bricks 
built the three cottages, which he christened ‘‘ Dick’s Terrace,”’ 
after the old mill. The old millstones lie in the backyard of 
the landlord’s house in the next row. 

Now we go back to the Lane Ends and on to Thornton, 
which, like Carleton (there is a story about Edward Bamber 
the ‘‘ Priest of Carleton,’’ who was executed at Lancaster 
in the days of religious persecution), is very old. Both are 
mentioned in Domesday Book. 

Thornton Windmill is just off the main street of the 
village—the highway to Fleetwood. It stands in a big yard, 
enclosed with railings and open gate. On one side of the yard 
is the village blacksmith’s. (I have warmed myself at his 
fire on a frosty day.) In the windmill yard, under the shadow 
of the great sails, you see the boys playing marbles, the 
girls at skipping rope. Beyond is a farmer’s lad, whistling 
to his two horses as he ploughs with a patent plough, having 
a big wheel in the furrow and a little wheel running along 
the top, this long and short arrangement keeping the plough 
level when at work. 

Thornton Mill is one of the two tallest mills in the Fylde, 
the other being Preesall. It is six storeys high. Between 
the second and the third storeys there is a railed wooden 
piatform round the structure. It is one of the mills as to 
the date of which there is no doubt. Over the door, lettered 
in a stone tablet, is the inscription : ‘‘ Bold Fleetwood Hesketh, - 
2794." This Hesketh of Fleetwood was the original builder 
and owner, but the mill now belongs to Parkinson and Sons 
of Poulton. 

Here are the dimensions of Thornton Mill: Diameter of 
basement 34 feet (that makes the circumference 102 feet on 
the inside). As you ascend the six storeys the width lessens. 
Half-way up, at the fourth floor, the diameter is only 23 feet 
(circumference 69 feet). The height of the mill is about 70 feet. 
Each sail is about 35 feet long, the full stretch of two sails, 
in a line, being twice that. The millstones and hoppers 
and the big wheel are in the fourth storey. Open stairs, of 
step-ladder fashion, lead from the basement to the top of the 
mill. There is no handrail; you steady yourself by a rope 
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suspended all along the stairs from the top of the mill. (There 
are similar ropes in other windmills.) 

From Thornton Mill, looking north, on the road to Fleet- 
wood, we see Burn or Bourne Hall (three miles from Fleetwood 
and two miles from Thornton)—there is Burn Naze station 
nigh,—which was once the mansion of the Westby family, 
and later of a parson named Bennison, who experimented 
in artistic gardening, but now a farm, all its glory departed 
and its romantic relics gone. It is an ancient building—there 
is a date over the door, 1784; but that refers only to modern 
additions to the front of the edifice—with long dark corridors, 
staircases, and concealed cupboards suggesting hiding-places 
in the old days when the Christians loved one another so well 
that rival sects zealously burned and slaughtered those who 
wouldn’t go the same way to heaven as their persecutors. 
One of the upper rooms of Bourne Hall was a Catholic chapel. 
The ceiling of the main bedroom is elaborately carved all over 
with oak leaves and fir-cones on twigs and branches. What 
the blending of oak and fir signifies I do not know. Over 
the fireplace in this room is carved the Westby coat-of-arms— 
but worn away and difficult to make out. 

In front of Bourne Hall, against the porch, is an ivy 
tree, with the biggest roots and branches I have ever seen— 
a veritable patriarch amongst ivy trees, for it must be hundreds 
of years old. It spreads all up the front of the house. I 
wonder what strange tales its dark-green leaves whisper in 
the silence of the night against the windows—stories of cavaliers 
. dead and gone, of romance and feud, of love and war, of 

wedding bell and funeral knell, of the change and transfor- 
mation that accompany all things terrestrial. I wonder what 
ghostly voices are heard in the rustling of that old ivy tree 
at night, for it is intertwined, through the centuries, with 
the history of the hall in whose foundations its roots are 
fixed, and whose walls its branches embrace. I think if I lay 
in that old bedroom against whose windows the ivy-leaves 
nestle and rustle, I should hear laughter and sighing, madrigal 
and dirge, dancing feet and marching men, sob and shout, 
prayer and imprecation, aged groans and children’s mirth, 
perhaps see spectres of squire and dame, of foe and friend 
of slain and slayer, of wronger and wronged, and dream of 
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battling knights and lovers, and ships on ‘the Wyre water 
sailing out to sea or coming into harbour. 

From the platform of Thornton Mill there is an extensive 
view of the Fylde. Just below is the village, very pretty 
with its trees and gardens, especially near the station ; west- 
ward, beyond the red roofs of Cleveleys “‘ garden city,’’ the 
sea; southward, Blackpool with its Tower; northward, the 
mountains around Morecambe Bay; eastward, the River 
Wyre, the silver girdle of our Windmill Land. There’s a little 
idyllic story of the son of the miller of Thornton Mill signalling 
to the miller’s daughter at Preesall Mill, across the river,— 
and often stopping the sails in the form of the cross lovers 
put to signify kisses. While surveying the fair landscape o’er 
from this platform, we might as well have a song (I have 
confessed to the kink of rhyme, have I not?) of the Fylde :— 


A SONG OF WINDMILL LAND. 


O, the Fylde’s a bonny country, of flowery lane and lea, 

With mountains on the morning side, and on the west the sea ; 
And a shining river winding through the Windmill Land between— 
Farms, orchards, cornfields, villages, and woodland sweet and green. 


O, the Fylde’s as bonny country as one may linger through, 
With its glory of wild roses and its soothing skies of blue ; 
For when the winter’s waning, and the birds begin to sing, 
’Mid the beauty of the blossom—O, ’tis very heaven in spring! 


O, the Fylde’s a bonny country when the gorse is all in gold, 
And the plum-trees in their virgin white are bridal to behold, 
When the amorous flush of the apple-bloom, like a maid in shy desire, 
Makes a picture and a promise that rhe eyes and heart admire. 


O, the Fylde’s a bonny country with its glamour and its gleam, 
With the msuic and the memories of true love and its dream— 
Of the lass who rambled with me in the romance of the lanes, 
Where lovers find such Eden as there yet on earth remains. 


Ah, the Fylde’s a bonny country, and the best on earth to me, 
Because of some who wandered there whom now no more I see, 
But whom I hope to meet again, all mourning reconciled, 

in a land that’s even fairer than the paradise of the Fylde! 


XXII, 


The Pageantry of Autumn 


HIS is a tale of country sights and conundrums, set in 
scenery glorious with the autumn hues of the lanes 
and woods. 

Because of the kissing conundrum it should be of some 
interest to all young osculatory souls, and because of the 
problem of the flocks of sheep it should prove serviceable to 
our agricultural and rural readers. 

_ On the mid-October morning when I set out awheel from 
my home by the sea towards the inland hills, taking the road 
between the Wyre and the Ribble with a trend towards the 
latter, a great white mist was on the world. Quite a ghostly 
Morning. You could not see the end of the street. You 
could hardly see the tops of the houses. Horses and carts, 
human beings, and other objects bobbed out of the sea-fog 
and disappeared into it like apparitions. But if I could not 
see much, I could hear bugles blowing, for many khaki lads 
in training are billeted in our town. At some of the street- 
ends I saw them assembling for the morning’s drill, in the 
mist, which caused me to think of the smoke of battlefields. 
As the poet Keats says, this time of the yeer is the “‘ season 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness.’’ Most October mornings 
come like wraiths. But there are other, with golden and 
rosy dawns, and the full moon lingering in the blue sky over 
the sea. Only two days before there had been an ideal day 
of sun—a veritable spring day in October—bright as a baby’s. 
eye, mild as a mother’s smile. But this dawn was disclothy 
and damp, and suggested the kitchen on a steamy washing- 
day. Moisture was dripping from the eaves and trickling down 
the garden gates, the flagged footpath was like a licked stamp. 
As I rode along, my eyebrows and moustache gathered the 
wet atmosphere like blotting-paper. A moustache may be 
a noble and beautiful hirsute ornament (my own bit has been 
rather admired by the ladies in its time), but when it is 
nothing but a wet rag hanging over your mouth, it is another 
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thing. The moisture also sprayed my hat, my coat, and 
my other garments, and my damp, numb fingers filled my 
soul with regrets that I had not put on my woollen gloves. 


WHEN 1s KissInc Out oF SEASON ? 


But as I rode on I perceived the pale sun struggling in the 
fluffy sky like a caterpillar breaking out of its cocoon into a 
butterfly, and I saw that the day would turn out fine and 
brilliant. This mist was but an extra special morning glory 
heralding a shining day. When I got into the lanes the 
hedges were dripping like dogs just come out of the water, and 
the trees seemed as if they were having a good cry over 
something or other. The roads had a soaked appearance of 
recent mopping and inadequate wiping. In the hazy fields 
on either side the grazing cattle looked like creatures floating 
about at the bottom of a dim white sea, or aquarium tanks 
when the water needs changing. 

Under the trees at Hardhorn and by the farmyard gates 
the roads were damp and full of sodden leaves and the mess 
of cows. But, farther on, now some miles from the sea, the 
lanes were dry, and, where leaves had fallen from the roadside 
plantations, they crackled crisply under foot, or, in my case, 
under wheel. Still the mist was all around me like the interior 
of a vast, vague, white tent, at whose inner apex was the dim 
pale sun, now seen for a moment, now hidden. Then the 
magic lamp of heaven waxed stronger and stronger, the 
encircling tent began strangely to dissolve and recede and 
disappear, revealing blue patches and gladdening strips of 
increasing azure. Like a powerful wizard, the sun, with 
invisible hands, lifted up the hazy, wide circle of the tent, 
rapidly its folds rose upwards and horizon-wards, and soon 
the great white environing mist melted and vanished like a 
dream in the light of day. There were flowers by the way, 
for October has its blooms. There were bushes of gorse, Or 
furze, with their golden butterfly flowers. The gorse puts forth 
its flowers in every season. There is not one month of the 
year in which you will not find the yellow of the gorse brighten- 
ing some lane or hedge side. Just as the robin sings all the 
year through, so the gorse blooms all the time. Perhaps 
because he was born in this month (it was his birthday on the 
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very day of this ride), a laddie of mine whose face I see no 
more loved the beautiful golden gorse that freely gives its 
fairy gold to human hearts from January to December. 
There is a rustic saying: ‘‘ When the gorse is out of flower, 
kissing is out of season,’’ which, as all true lovers will guess, 
is but a pretty way of saying that osculation is perennially 
practised. 

The gorse is the irrepressible optimist of the plant-world. 
He gives his gold to every season: uplifts his yellow joy in 
every month, in December as well as June. He knows the 
magic secret of unceasing renewal: he has found the elixir 
of youth. The new bloom mingles with the old decay. Like 
an undaunted and inexhaustible army, he is ever bringing 
up his new battalions over the dead and dying old ones. 
The brave new bud perpetually springs up alongside the old 
withered stalk. Never is the flag of the furze hauled down 
Autumn, that strips the leafy tapestries from the woods ; 
winter, that beats down the colours of every tree, cannot 
vanquish the glorious gorse. His golden banner waves 
triumphant and invincible over his spiky ramparts, through 
all seasons, from year to year unending. 

There are also great clusters of red—the dark red of the 
hawthorn berry and the lighter red of the wild-briar rose or 
dog-rose berry—in the hedges. The berries are very abundant 
this year. Some say this is a provision for the birds in view 
of a severe winter approaching. To quote the poet Clare: 

The thorns and briars, vermilion hue, 
Now full of hips and haws are seen ; 
If village prophecies be true, 

They prove that winter will be keen. 

As I said to the minister at Elswick, there is always some- 
thing to see, always something interesting, something beautiful, 
out of doors, in every season of the year, and though spring 
be sweet, and summer splendid, there is nothing more gorgeous 
than the leafy pageantry of autumn; and to me there is 
nothing sad about it, nothing to lament. Indeed, autumn 
to me is a prophecy and an assurance. ‘‘ Have faith and wait 
a little while,” whispers autumn—you can hear her voice 
in the rustle of the dropping leaves; ‘‘ have faith and wait 
a little while, and, lo! I will come again next spring and 
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renew and repeat the panorama of seedtime and flower-time, 
and harvest.’’ So autumn kisses us good-bye with her fruited 
lips, and goes away, royally apparelled, to prepare next 
year’s blossoms for us. 

The deep pond over the hedge in Elswick Avenue was like 
a black mirror over which autumn leaned looking at her face 
—the surrounding trees and bushes and hedges, with all their 
colours, were reflected in it. The wayside orchards held 
out their fruits—the red and yellow apples—over the road, 
as if inviting the traveller to help himself and welcome. At 
Catforth there was a white cloud of smoke across the lone 
highway. I rode through it, through the pleasant odour 
of burning twigs and leaves. The smoke came from a fire 
over the hedge where the farmer was burning the refuse 
vegetation. 


THE STRAY Cow. 


Skirting the bonny district of Woodplumpton, I reached 
the village of Broughton, on the Great North Road between 
Preston and Lancaster. The sun was happy and hot, the day 
had become a day of summer as I sat down on the seat at the 
inn door to await the arrival of Pedalling Photographer. Up 
came a farmer in a gig, and began to tell of the Zeppelin raid 
on London. He was picturesque and emphatic in his indigna- 
tion. ‘‘ There’ll be nowt much done in this war,’’ he said, “‘ till 
the people hang the Government and set about doing things 
themselves.’” He even mentioned whom he would hang first. 
But I will say no names, lest there be trouble. Besides, I am 
not concerned about parliaments. The autumn pageant is 
more to my taste. 

I had the chance of picking up a stray cow at Broughton— 
a fine beast, too. A collector of some sort—probably insur- 
ance—on a bicycle, said it had come from Preston: he had 
noticed it all along the road. While the animal sauntered 
along towards Garstang, pausing to crop the wayside herbage, 
Pedalling Photographer came up, and we talked about the 
cow. Pedalling Photographer has a mind for milk. 

We cogitated whether it was possible to pick up that stray 
cow. If we could only take it home we could snap our fingers 
at our milkman and his raised war prices. But a cow is rather 
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an awkward article to pack on a bicycle, which, with all its 
virtues, is not a handy machine for luggage. Yet it was a 
pity to miss this opportunity of securing our own quadrupedal 
milk factory. Pedalling Philosopher suggested that we might 
get a rope and tie the animal to the rear of one of our machines. 
But I dreaded droll and dangerous possibilities if we tried that 
game. Supposing the cow became frisky and tangential— 
who would be scattered on the King’s highway or flung into 
the ditch then? No, trailing the cow behind would not do. 
But Pedalling Photographer was loth to leave it. He would 
have tried to sling it over his handlebars if I had not dissuaded 
him from rashness. He was very anxious about that four- 
legged lacteal fount. He was afraid that massacring motor- 
cars might run into it as it innocently loitered along the road. 
We left it dawdling along towards Garstang. I wonder what 
became of it. 


Mystic AND MENDICANT. 


We rode towards the hills—once more amid the wondrous 
pageantry of autumn as exhibited in lane and woodland. 
One tree (mountain ash) standing solitary, made a memorable 
Picture of richest red on a green slope. We had turned off 
northwards, from the main road—which would have taken 
us to Longridge and Ribchester, an ancient Roman city, 
with its old temple pillars now supporting the porch of the 
‘‘ White Bull’’ Inn,—for Inglewhite, where we noted the odd 
weather vane, a little iron figure in Quaker costume, on the 
Market Cross. 

Here we rested and got talking about the Priest of the 
Air, poet and pilgrim, who has tramped the Windmill roads 
as well as many others, communing with the winds on the way. 

Our Priest of the Air—who, by the way, is an uncle of 
mine, and it is interesting to note, claims to be a relative of 
the great Butler family (of Ireland), which had a branch at 
Rawcliffe Hall, thinks the name ‘‘ Fylde’’ has a higher 
meaning than mere “‘ field,’’ as it may come from the Celtic 
“ filea,”’ a bard—and that other Windmill Land names, such 
as Treales (Tralee ?), are variations of old Celtic words—says, 
in one of his letters to me: ‘‘ I have made a great discovery— 
that our Brother Air, the Great Miller, who grows the corn, 
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grinds it, and bakes it, who feeds the body and inspires the 
soul, who is also the most wonderful of artists, for this spring 
he has painted the country green and gold and white in four 
days, is none other than Saint Michael himself (after whom 
I am named), the glorious Archangel of the Air, the patron 
and protector of Windmill Land—St. Michael who was adored 
by St. Francis, who, with all his ‘little brothers,’ lived 
an ‘open-air’ life and inaugurated the Mendicant Order 
of Barefoot Friars.”’ 

Had he lived in the olden days I think our Priest of the 
Air and Bishop of Windmill Land would himself have been 
one of that Mendicant Order. As it is, much of his life has 
been passed in wandering about the country : he has tramped 
and slept out, and made intimate acquaintance of earth and 
sky by day and night—a vagrant with the soul of a mystic 
and the heart of a poet, walking with the spirits of the air, 
and beholding visions in the heavens. Yet a scholar and a 
scientist, too, for his first ramble into Windmill Land was an 
excursion with a Botanical Society of which he was a member. 
He closes his letter with this prayer: ‘‘ May the Queen of the 
Air and St. Michael’s and all angels bless Windmill Land and 
all the Guild of Windmillians.”’ 


A “ Boppy ’’ RipEs ACROSS THE SUN. 


Resuming our pedalling, we got into a lane where, though 
it was now the middle of October, the blackberry was yet 
plentiful and luscious, and we feasted, after which we rode 
down into Brockside, a bonny wooded glen through which 
a bright brook runs. It is as fair a scene as any in the Lake 
District or in Wales. Yet it is in Lancashire, and within a 
dozen miles of the smoky factory town of Preston. 

Leaving Pedalling Photographer after he had ‘‘ taken ’’ the 
singular signpost—with the distances to London and Scotland 
and other remote places on it—at Garstang, I rode seawards 
through the sunset, with its fairy hazes of vapour gathering 
over the “‘ cornfields of Amounderness.”’ 

And there I beheld as weird a spectacle as I have ever 
seen—the apotheosis of a rustic constable—a ‘‘ bobby ’ 
riding across the sun. 


How on earth did that strange phenomenon happen ? 
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I was coming up the hill across the top of which another 
road runs, at Little Singleton, the setting sun in front of me, 
low down, when suddenly across the bright yellow disc—like 
a picture in a magic-lantern show—glided a helmeted and 
uniformed figure on a bicycle, his legs looking rather comic as 
he worked the pedals. It was the village policeman. For 
one moment the black figure was silhouetted on the sun like 
a big fly on an eyeglass—for one moment was visible the 
transit of Constable, then the dark coat-tails slipped off the 
rim of the solar orb, and the vision was gone. 

It was as droll as any cinema clown who scoops a bigger 
salary than a Prime Minister—which is as it should be, for 
the value of the man who makes mirth is surely greater than 
‘that of the man who only plays politics. The human instinct 
is right in this appraisement. I have seen many curious 
and diverting sights in my rambles, but never such a picture 
as this before. A policeman on a bicycle at any time and 
place always looks rather a peculiar object, but under the 
rare circumstances I have described he is the sight of a life- 
time. I wonder how many other people have seen a “‘ bobby ’ 
ride across the sun. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MEETING FLOCKS. 


After Nature’s cinema display of the pedalling policeman 
I passed a flock of sheep, tended by a boy and a dog. Then 
round a corner, coming in the opposite direction, appeared 
another flock of sheep, with a man in charge. 

Here was an amusing problem: How are the two flocks 
going to pass in the narrow road without getting the sheep 
mixed ? I asked myself. I recalled the old fable I had read 
at school of the two goats meeting on such a narrow ledge of 
rock that they could not pass, and so one lay down for the 
other to walk over it. Would one lot of sheep lie down while 
the other lot walked over? What would they do? A simple 
enough puzzle for a rustic, but could any town reader solve it ? 
It is easy enough when you know. One of the flocks of sheep 
was turned back to the first gate and put into a field while 
the other passed. 

Thus do we live and learn—especially if we get out of doors. 
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THE OLD CYCLIST’S WISH. 


When sharp death punctures my worn-out tyre, 
And there’s an end to the ride— 
When the old machine has done its day, 
Drops out and is thrown aside,— 
Oh, bury me by the side of the road 
Where the bikes go gaily by, 
And I can hear the tinkling bells 
As in my grave I lie. 


I'll recall the rides I had with chums 
Down valleys and over hills, 

The talks and tales, the sights and fun, 
And the breakdowns and the spills ; 

I'll remember the lanes and the flowers and bowers 
By lake and river and sea, 

And I’ll dream of the charm of the long highway 
And the Lady who rode with me. 


I'll remember rides over lonely moors, 
And tugs through wind and rain, 

I'll remember old halls and water-wheels, 
And windmills on the plain: 

Summer rides and winter rides, 
Flat roads and mountain steeps, 

And all the glorious picture-book 
That a rambler’s memory keeps. 


Lay me to rest where I can hear 
The merriment and the song 

Of the ladies and gentlemen on their wheels 
As they breezily bowl along. 

And my spirit will up and ride with them, 
Sharing though all unseen 

The adventure of the dear grey road 
Between the hedges green. 


Lay me by the side of the road 
Between the church and the inn, 
Where I can see the cyclists halt, 
And hear the yarns they spin; 
And there will I rest, and watch, and bless 
The sweet and jolly scene, 
Till the Master of Cycles bids me rise 
And mount my New Machine. 
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XXIT. 


Over the River to Preesall Mill 


OW we are off for Preesall Mill, about nine miles north- 
east of Blackpool in a straight line, but by road 
eleven miles. 

There are two chief routes to Preesall, one by way of 
Poulton and Shard Bridge, the other by way of Fleetwood 
and the Knott End ferry. 

If you are cycling, it makes a pleasant little circular 
tour to go one way and return the other. It’s rather too long 
for an afternoon’s walk, but by taking train to Poulton, then 
walking to Preesall, on to Knott End ferry, and getting back 
to Blackpool by the electric car, the pedestrian part of the 
journey is reduced to seven or eight miles. This route, of 
course, may be reversed, first taking tramcar to Fleetwood, 
over the ferry to Knott End and Preesall, and then walking 
to Poulton. You can even save another mile and a half’s 
walking by using (if there happens to be a train handy) the 
Knott End Railway from or to Preesall. 

Whichever way you go, it is one of the most enjoyable 
outings you can take into Windmill Land. 

On this occasion we will take the Fleetwood car from 
Blackpool, as the other route, by way of Shard Bridge, will 
come in for description when we visit Pilling Mill. 

You all know the panoramic ride by electric car from 
Blackpool to Fleetwood, past the old Gynn Inn, and over 
the Cliffs, with the sea on one hand, and the green Fylde, 
with its windmills and hedges, and plantations here and 
there, like (especially when seen from the top of Blackpool 
Tower) caterpillars on a leaf, on the other hand; in the 
eastern distance the Bleasdale and Bowland Fells, where the 
Wyre rises, while a little to the south-east you can see Long- 
ridge Fells (the name aptly describes them), and, if the air 
be very clear, still farther away the great whale-back, or, 
to be up to date in our similes, the shape of a resting airship, 
of Pendle Hill, South Lancashire’s highest mountain, looming 
over the Ribble Valley. 
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Nearer, as you ride in the car, you see Thornton Mull 
across the fields amid the trees, and, on the other side, sea- 
ward, if the tide be out, all that is left of the barque Abana, 
wrecked off Norbreck at Christmastide over twenty years ago: 
(Saturday, December 22, 1894). 

As the car speeds between Cleveleys and Rossall you catch 
glimpses of Preesall Mill, and can now see two windmills at 
once, the other being Thornton. 


CARELESS ANCESTORS. 


There is history about Rossall (hundreds of old Roman 
coins have been unearthed there), once an ancient hall, and 
the residence of the Allen family—to which, I am told, I hold 
hold some kinship, as well as to the Butlers, a branch of 
which family held Rawcliffe Hall, on the Wyre. It is very 
likely, if similar traits are anything to go by, for the Allens 
lost, or were deprived of (to put it nicely), their property. 
And I possess that bad habit, or luck, to a troublous degree. 
If the Allens ever were ancestors of mine, I ought to blame 
*em for their carelessness in letting somebody else get hold 
of Rossall Grange and all the lands and rents. Ancestors 
really ought to be more careful and have a thought for their 
posterity. Think what a pleasant and profitable thing it 
would have been for me to have been Lord of Rossall Manor 
and owned half the Fylde, including prosperous Blackpool 
and its ground rents. Verily I would call these ancestors of 
mine over the coals if I only had them here. But perhaps 
they have been called over the coals elsewhere—as well as 
those who despoiled and ousted them. 

Interesting, tragic, pathetic, and humorous (if you have the 
sense to look at them that way) are the stories of these great 
families, lords of the manors, and heaven knows what, who 
have dwindled down to poverty and insignificance, while 
their noble halls have been turned into farmhouses, holiday 
homes, picnic places, and the like, or demolished. The great 
original Fleetwood family died out: I have read that one 
of its members perished in indigent obscurity at Kirkham. 
Time plays queer topsy-turvy pranks with aristocratic houses : 
the high are brought low, and the humble lifted up, in romantic 
alternations. 
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However, as Adam and Eve would say, a fig (or, anyhow, 
a fig-leaf) for pedigree. It’s nothing either to crow about or 
be ashamed about. We are all children of clay, and the 
dust is our father. The trite couplet of Pope is well worth 
repeating :— 

Honour and shame from no condition rise: 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
If we do not materially hold domains and estates, we may 
possess them in mind, which is perhaps the better (as it 
certainly is often the honester) way. 

Not with sword or legal document, as was the method 
of the old barons and others; not by force and fraud, com- 
monly called conquest, but by peaceful pen and innocent 
vision, hurting nobody, wronging none, but rather seeking 
to entertain and instruct, I make myself King of this Windmill 
Land, and wield a bloodless sceptre that neither armies nor 
lawyers can take from me. 

You may become monarchs of the Fylde in the same way. 
By rambling along its lanes and enjoying its pastoral scenes 
you can become king of a bright and wondrous realm that 
no one can take from you—king of the hills and streams, 
king of woods and meads with all their furred and feathered 
interests and delights, king of blossom and roses, king of the 
long highways and the wayside grass and the winds, king of 
the blue sky and the whispering air and all its powers and 
mysteries, king of all the marvels and magic of nature, blest 
with the joyous health and the contented mind that such a 
dominion gives—and it is the only kingship that does give it. 

You may enjoy the lord’s estates better than the man who 
gets rent from them. For true possession is not measured by 
what it puts into the pocket, but by what it puts into the soul. 

All this may sound silly, and to some it will seem very 
ridiculous. But the wise outdoor rambler knows that it is 
true. The man who owns Windmill Land is not the man 
who reckons it as so many acres of property, but the man 
to whom its spirit reveals itself. 


THE TRANSFORMED ‘‘ RABBIT WARREN.” 


But now we are at Fleetwood—there’s the old grain 
elevator by the railway. I once knew a young man who was. 
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a clerk there, a clever lad. He was one of those monarchs 
of mental kingdoms we have been talking about. Poor 
fellow! He was consumptive, and came to the Fylde to see 
if he could get rid of the insidious scourge. The healing Fylde 
air did him good, but it could not cure him. He roamed 
much about Windmill Land. He wrote a little tale about 
Preesall and the Saracen’s Head. He wrote several stories 
about this district. His name was John R. Abbott. Had he 
lived he would have made a big name in the literary world, 
for there was the right royal stuff in him. But he has long 
been asleep—in South Africa, whither he went to see if that 
climate would benefit his lungs. But though his body be far 
away, I am sure that his spirit (if spirits have any choice, as 
I believe they have) haunts the Fylde lanes he loved—by 
Thornton Mill, nigh which he dwelt, and Preesall Mill, and 
other places where he wandered, on both sides of the Wyre. 

The port of Fleetwood a hundred years ago was a waste 
of sandhills called the Warren. Ona big old map of Lancashire 
published in 1818 (by Greenwood, of Wakefield), a dozen 
years before railways came, the site of Fleetwood is marked 
“Rabbit Warren.’’ Peter Hesketh Fleetwood (of Rossall 
Grange, which he gave for a school, where amongst other 
interesting relics is a letter of Wordsworth, whose son was a 
pupil there) had the idea that this mouth of the Wyre, about 
which there is a saying, ‘“‘ As safe and easy as Wyre Water,”’ 
could be made into a flourishing port. He spent much money 
towards the realisation of that dream. The first Fleetwood 
buildings were erected in 1836. The main streets, all con- 
verging towards The Mount (on the Promenade), were marked 
out by a plough. In 1840 the railway to Fleetwood was 
made, and the place became a busy port, with all the glamour 
of the sea-craft :— 


The beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 

Let us get along past the tall old lighthouse in Pharos 
Street to the ferry. There’s the fussy little steamer coming 
across, working its screw for all it is worth. Scores of times 
have I been across that ferry, often with the bicycle. 

Just beyond the ferry is the place whence the Viking 
used to sail for the Isle of Man—in the days before the war,— 
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a brave sight as she steamed out, or crawled in when the tide 
was low, up the zigzag channel marked by the buoys, and 
spreading a big backwash all along the water’s edge. Oh, 
the jolly days on the Viking! But if I start talking about 
the trips to the Isle of Man or to Barrow and the Lakes we 
shall never get to Preesall Mill. 

There is a fine view from the Promenade near the Ferry— 
the river, Knott End over the river, Pilling sands (where there 
have been so many wrecks, as the heroic record of the Fleet- 
wood lifeboat tells us), Glasson and Heysham across the bay, 
white glimpses of farms against the green background, and 
behind all the mountains—a beautiful sight when there is a 
clear blue sky and the tide is filling the estuary, and the 
fishing fleet is going out or coming in, or seen in the seaward 
distance, with a big steamer or barque making for port. 

The river is four or five hundred yards wide (varies accord- 
ing to the tide) at the ferry, and there is no way of getting 
across except by boat. Sometimes, but only seldom, when 
the high spring tides recede far out with the ebb, the river 
becomes so shallow that the ferry steamer cannot find enough 
depth of water, and a small sailing boat has to be used. The 
nearest bridge—Shard Bridge—is seven miles up the river. 
Some day there may be one nearer Fleetwood, but there 
is no hint of it yet. 

Having crossed the water, we are at Knott End, the very 
name of which takes us back a thousand years in history. 
For ‘“‘ Knot’”’ is a Danish word, said to signify a heap of 
stones, and is found in Arnside Knott and other places bearing 
the same name. It is also very like ‘‘ Knut’”’ in Knutsford, 
which, of course, does not mean a place of the modern 
‘‘k-nuts,’’ but Knot’s ford, or, it may be, Kanute’s ford. 
Kanute was that king, you know, of whom the tale is told 
about commanding the tide not to come any farther. Perhaps 
that great event happened at Knott End. It is just as likely 
to have been there as anywhere else. 

One could linger at Knott End. It is a pleasant little 
place. There is the bowling green at the inn, the golf links, 
and strolls along the river bank; and there is always the 
sight of the river and the shipping. There are also stories. 
Lord Derby and Sir Thomas Tyldesley (of Fox Hall, Blackpool), 
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landed in the Wyre from the Isle of Man during the Civil War 
in the year 1651, Lord Derby being taken prisoner at the battle 
near Chester, after Sir Thomas Tyldesley had been slain 
in the fight at Wigan, where there is a monument to his 
memory. Lord Derby was beheaded at Bolton. 

There is also the tale of a Spanish ship that came to doom 
off Knott End during that same Civil War, some of the crew 
settling in Windmill Land after the vessel had been destroyed by 
fire by order of its captors, the Royalists, from whom some of 
Cromwell’s soldiers had been seeking to take the stranded prize. 

You go through the little village of Knott End for Preesall 
which is about a mile and a half away. You pass old Parrox 
Hall, with the griffins on the gateposts ; a road forks off to the 
left for Pilling, four miles away. For Preesall you keep straight 
on, over the railway bridge, past the big pond, or little lake, 
whichever you like, near the station, and up the hill—the base 
of that curious Preesall Hill, which is rumoured to be an old 
British ‘‘ barrow’ or burial mound ; but the truth or other- 
wise of which statement there is no means of verifying, as 
there are no records, and nobody seems to know anything 
definite about it. Yet it certainly is a remarkable thing—this 
one hill in such a flat country. 

Or you can go along the river bank, and across the fields, 
from Knott End, past the quaint old white cottages, fishing 
boats, nets spread on the shore, the ‘‘ look-out ’’ (a platform 
built like a ship captain’s bridge, commanding a view of the 
river-mouth,and the little two-sailed windmill, (a toy, I think), 
near the hut on the golf-links, past old Hackensall Hall, with 
its diamond-paned windows, about which there is a tradition of 
a horse-like boggart, a very obliging sort of ghost, who used 
to do farmwork at night for the tenants if they treated him 
civilly, left food for him, and did not disturb or annoy him 
while at his tasks, and a tale of two skeletons found in a 
bricked-up recess. On the wall of the Hallis this inscription :— 

1), 
RAS 
God’s Provi- 
dence, 
1656. 
The initials stand for Richard and Anne Fleetwood. 
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Preesall Mill is on the other side of the Wyre from Fleet~ 
wood, about two miles up the river. From Blackpool the 
best way for the non-cyclist is by the electric car to Fleetwood. 
It is an interesting ride along the coast, and you see Preesall 
Mill (as well as Thornton Mill) from the car—then over the- 
ferry to Knott End, whence you may walk the rest or go to, 
Preesall by the Knott End and Garstang Railway (opened. 
in 1870 from Garstang to Pilling, and in 1875 extended from 
Pilling to Knott End. 

The cyclist who happens to be at Blackpool (a: very good 
centre for Windmill Land) may have a very enjoyable circular 
ride by going to Cleveleys, Rossall, Fleetwood, ferry to Knott 
End (13d. for passenger and 2d. for bike), Preesall, Stalmine, 
Shard Bridge (1d. toll), Poulton, and Blackpool (a total of 
about 28 miles). This route, of course, may also be taken 
the reverse way. 

You can see Preesall Mill from Fleetwood promenade ; 
also from the ferry steamer when crossing. It’s only a tiny 
steamer, as the following true story bears witness. One day 
in summer, when I was crossing, there came along the little 
jetty some adult excursionists, along with whom was a boy 
about nine years of age. Their speech showed that they 
hailed from some Lancashire inland town. Thz lad, who had 
evidently been promised things, and was looking forward 
to a sail on a big steamer, said, with terrible disappointment, 
to his father, as they got on the ferry-boat: ‘ Yo’ said yo’ 
were takkin’ me ona steeamer. This isn’t a gradely steeamer. 
I want to go on a gradely steeamer!”’ 

One wild October day my old friend the Waste Merchant 
and I went to Knott End and on to Preesall and Pilling. He 
is a ‘‘ Bowton Trotter,’’ and perhaps because of it, has trotted 
over many parts of the globe, including the United States, 
Canada, and Egypt. He looks like a cross between a Viking 
and a Yankee. He is a mixture of Sigurd, or Osric, or some- 
thing of that kind, and Mark Twain—with the latter jocosely 
predominating. He is one of the merriest cusses you ever met, 
and though he is now a grandfather, long matrimony has not 
diminished his drollery nor abated his antics. There is also 
some poetic spirit in him—we are all fearful and wonderful 
mixtures—which expresses itself in the use of the artist’s 
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brush. He is a disciple of Walt Whitman, and has democratic ~ 
ideals. 

When the Waste Merchant called at my house for me, 
he found the Beloved and Grannie—my mother,—with my 
little daughter looking on and watching Grannie’s deft fingers 
with the knitting needles, engaged in making a hearthrug 
out of old garments cut up; and the sight—he being himself 
a transmuter of waste into utility—pleased his soul. He said, 
in our Lancashire folk-speech, which he always uses when 
talking fun—and he is wise in the choice of his medium, for 
there is no language on earth has the same capacity for juicy 
humour: ‘I see yo’re turnin’ owd breeches into new hearth- 
rugs! Well, there’s nowt like thrift, is there? I remember 
my mother once makin’ such a rug out o’ my fayther’s owd 
‘breeches, an’ by gow, yo’ could feel th’ ’owd chap about as 
yo’ looked at it.” 

He told other yarns, in his breezy, broad way, and Grannie 
had to stop her needles, and the Beloved her cutting-up, 
to laugh. Grannie—who, curious coincidence, was 70 years 
of age on the very day her granddaughter was born, and that’s 
some years ago now—is a wonderful worker for her years, 
nimble with her fingers, and doesn’t use spectacles. 

There was a strong south-west wind ruffling the river, 
which was full with high tide, into a pretty commotion when 
we got to Fleetwood to ferry across to Knott End. The waves 
tumbled and rolled the little steamer about. The surging 
water billowed magnificently over the landing-stage. The 
great expanse, as far as eye could perceive seawards, was 
agitated and foaming. There was a barque battling to keep 
off the dangerous sandbanks, and a steam tug had gone to 
her assistance. 

As we surveyed the might and majesty of the massed 
water, which is, in one of those cosmic paradoxes of creation 
that point to humanly inconceivable Divine Inventiveness, 
the weakest thing in the world yet the strongest, the softest 
yet the hardest, the meekest yet the mightiest, the Waste 
Merchant said: ‘‘ Water—the finest thing God ever made— 
the most wonderful element in the world. The sea’s a miracle, 
with its tides and its life, its innumerable creeping things, 
crabs and shrimps, and all them funny little devvles.”’ 
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A GHosT STORY. 


Preesall is a small old-fashioned village of cottages jumbled 
cosily and picturesquely on the hill-side, and has happy 
memories for me. In the garden on the hillside, amid the 
orchard trees, I have often had tea with the Blackpool Cycling 
Club and the Blackpool Ramblers. This hill, too, is connected 
with a very peculiar, weird experience of mine—a sort of 
ghost story, if you will, and a true one, raising strange questions. 
One summer, not long after a tragic bereavement, the loss 
of a little son of mine (to which I have referred before in 
these rambles and reminiscences), I took a “‘ snap’’ photo- 
graph of the view down the hill and seawards from the top, 
near the inn. When I developed the plate, there was the 
figure of a little boy on the left of the picture, and this figure 
was the very image, even to the clothes, of my dead son, 
about whom I had been thinking much that day while visiting 
the places where he had once been with me on family picnics. 
I have never been able to find any solution of the mystery 
but one, and that is that the dead are not dead, but alive, 
and, under special circumstances, can appear to us and even 
be photographed. There may be some other explanation, 
but I have not found one that will fit all the facts of the case ; 
for of one thing I am certain: no child, nobody at all, was in 
front of my camera while taking the photograph; in fact, 
there wasn’t a person about except an old dame going down the 
hill, and she is on the photograph as well. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, to whom I showed the photo, and told the story of it, 
is emphatic that it is a veritable “spirit’’ photograph. (If 
you are interested in these psychic mysteries, you may see 
the picture and get all particulars about it in my book, ‘‘ The 
Eternal Question—Shall We Live Again ?’’) 

Preesall Mill is on the right of the road soon after you 
get through the village. It is one of the two tallest in Windmill 
Land, and one of the most compactly built and arranged: 
nothing straggling about its adjuncts. 

It stands in a field, a little back from the highway. It is 
a brick ‘‘ tower ’’ mill, and has a platform encircling it, like 
Thornton, which is the other tallest mill; I should judge 
the two are pretty much of one height. Each sail is 38 feet 
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long—76 feet the two in a line. You will have noticed that, 
in a certain position, when at rest, the windmill sails make 
that profoundest and sublimest of signs and symbols—The 
Cross ; and I am sure that in the real sense, as are all buildings 
which are honestly made to serve man, every windmill is also 
a church, speaking, in its way, of Deity and things divine. 
For what greater miracle than the corn, of seedtinie and 
harvest, which the windmill grinds to flour for our daily bread ? 

Preesall Mill is six storeys high. The ground floor is a 
store-room for the sacks of corn; the second storey is used 
for storage, and contains the office where the books, etc., are 
kept; in the third storey are the bins, into which the flour 
flows as the millstones powder the corn; in the fourth storey 
is the big horizontal wheel that turns the millstones; in the 
fifth storey the machinery and revolving shaft; and in the 
sixth the flywheel turned by the sails. At the base of the 
mill is the drying-kiln, along with the fireplaces. 

A stone tablet on the mill gives the date of its erection— 
“P.M. 1839.’” No name of builder. The ‘‘ P. M.,’’ of course, 
does not stand for afternoon, as in railway timetables, though 
one funny man once solemnly assured his companions that it 
did, but for ‘‘ Preesall Mill.”’ 

From the platform of Preesall Mill (a windmill platform 
always makes me think of the captain’s bridge on a steam- 
ship), in the summer, one sees the cornfields ripening for harvest 
—the grey green of the wheat and the deeper green of the 
tufted oats. 

The miller’s name is Bisbrown—rather a singular surname, 
but it is a Windmill Land patronymic. His family have 
been connected with the mill ever since it was built. There 
was a James Bisbrown, miller at Preesall in 1866. I found 
here, as in other windmills, the books of Teddy Ashton, as 
well as the writings of his twin-scribe, Ben Adhem: the 
windmill folk seem fond of the jolly old Lancashire lingo. 

In the miller’s cottage I notice a curiosity, a pump, with 
handle, inside the kitchen (I once saw a similar one in Robin 
Hood’s Land (Lincolnshire), and Mr. Bisbrown told me about 
John Trafford Clegg, the Lancashire author, of Rochdale, 
once visiting the mill and writing an article about it. I have 
read it, and it is an excellent narrative, in the Lancashire 
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folk-speech, about Knott End and Preesall. Trafford Clegg 
was a clever Rochdale writer, one of the best Lancashire has 
produced ; but, alas! he, like another I have mentioned, was 
carried off by consumption in his prime, another example of 
that dark riddle of fate which causes us to ask in our mourning, 
Why should the gifted and good ones be taken while others 
are left ? 

A sweetly sarcastic friend tells me that if the gifted and 
good go early hence he is sure I shall have a very long span, 
even though I was telling him only that very day, while suffering 
from a bit of a cold, that if anything happened to me I should 
like each of the mourners (if any can be found in my case) to 
carry a little penny windmill at my funeral—also that an 
unfeeling sister-in-law, who makes mock of my indisposition 
(all men are soft, and cry out they are dying if their little 
finger aches, she says), shall sit on the front coach with the 
driver, with a big toy windmill in her hand. Then I suggest 
to her that perhaps a water-mill on my grave would be better, 
as the tears of the mourners would keep it perpetually turning. 
Whereupon the merry sister-in-law reflectively observes that 
perhaps, all things considered, especially the climate of my 
ultimate destination, she herself rather inclines to the view 
that a water-mill would certainly be more serviceable to me 
At this warm jest she and I and the Beloved laugh heartily. 
But, maybe, we shouldn’t joke on such a grave topic (as the 
paragrammatic provision dealer would term it). Yet why not ? 
Why should we regard Death so solemnly? Pray God that 
I meet Brother Death with a quip—not with silly levity, of 
course—there are decent and divine differences in jests,— 
but in the true humour that enables a man to endure hard 
knocks with a laugh and meet Death with a smile. Besides 
Brother Death is not a bad sort—he is our friend. 


PRAISE GOD FOR DEATH. 


Praise God for death! 
Praise, praise ! 
For the divinity of dying! 
For death that brings cool close to fevered days, 
That frees the tortured prisoner from his pain, 
That cheats the torturers of their victim, slain. 
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Thank God for death ! 
For the white benediction on breslke ! 
Eternal human life would be too sad, 
Endless mortality would make men mad, 
Praise God for death ! 


Thank God for death— 
That takes the little sufferers into peace, 
That gives the aching aged sweet release, 
That ends the woe of want, the scorch of shame, 
Relieves us of all burden and all blame— 
Thank God for death ! 


Praise God for death ! 
Death the all-ender, 
Death the all-mender, 
And ultimate invincible Defender 
Against the oppressions of life, 
With all its sorrows and strife— 
Praise God for death. 


But avaunt with this talk of death and cemeteries, lest we 
have the cremation folks on our track. Let us look round 
from the platform of Preesall Mill. 


PREESALL MILL. 


By Preesall Hill stands Preesall Mill, 
O’erlooking bay and plain, 

With ready sails to catch the gales, 
And grind the golden grain. 


Eastward there swells the moor in Fells, 
Out westward rolls the sea, 

And all between, in gladdest green, 
Lie farmland, field, and lea. 


From the far hills, with mating rills, 
The river travels west, 

Till deep and wide it meets the tide, 
And sinks in ocean’s breast. 


O’er this sweet scene and fair demesne 
Looks Preesall Mill in pride— 

Green-billowed plain, green-billowed main, 
And quaint old countryside. 


And when the wind is in the mind, 
Wild autumn or winter morn, 

He roars and hails the ready sails, 
And merrily grinds the corn. 
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CYCLING AND RaIn, 


Sometimes it rains in Windmill Land. But not often, and 
not much. We rarely have two wet days together: and very 
seldom one full day of rain. The clouds, rising from our 
sea, sometimes sprinkle a few drops as they soar, and then 
sail inland with their aqueous load. From twenty years’ 
observation I reckon that Manchester gets four rainy days 
to Windmill Land’s one. Many a time I have gone by train 
to Manchester, setting out in sunshine from Blackpool. But 
at Manchester I have found rain and been in it all day. Then, 
returning to Blackpool, I have got back into sunshine, and 
learned that there has not been a cloud nor a drop of rain all 
day. But sometimes, as I have admitted, we have a rainy day 
—and then it is a picture in greys—grey sky, grey sea, grey 
rain, grey landscape. But I have heard more than one person 
say that a rainy day in Blackpool is far preferable to even 
a fine day in Manchester. 

Last time I was at Preesall (and that is not long ago) the 
rain came on, and I had not my raincloak with me. That’s 
the way with us cyclists. I have carried that rain-cloak for 
hundreds of miles, and had no occasion to use it. Then the 
first time I set out without it, with a north wind promising a 
fine day, I am caught in the wet. What a comically tricky 
world it is! The wind dropped, veered east, and the sky 
began to spit. Then the wind got south-east, and the rain 
got to business—good business, I suppose, for the fields and 
the orchards and the countryside in general, where the rain- 
tubs were getting low, though rather a damp business for 
me, so I took shelter in the village joiner’s shop, and camped 
with old inhabitants who told me local history and tales. 
The joiner bore the name of Bisbrown, too. While he was 
busy making a field-gate his aged father opened up the past 
of Preesall for me. There also came in another workman, 
whom we will call Mr. Trowel, an intelligent, well-read man, 
who apologised for the irremediable fact that his father was 
dead, as the latter gentleman was such a walking storehouse 
of local history and tradition. 

So while the rain pattered down I listened to interesting 
history from the old gentleman and Mr. Trowel. I would 
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like to chronicle all they said their own speech, but there is 
not space. Amongst other things I learned that on the top 
of the notable hill where now stands the day school there used 
to be a wooden ‘“‘peg’’ mill at Preesall. About this mill 
another Windmill Land native told me the following rhyme 
which fathers and mothers used to say to their children :— 
On Preesall Hill stands Preesall Mill, 
As I’ve heard people say, 
And if it does for ever stand, 
It will for ever stay. 

But the old mill did not ‘‘ for ever stand,’’ and so did not 
“for ever stay.’’ It was blown down by a great gale just 
after Christmas, in New Year’s first week, 1839, when, accord- 
ing to the newspapers of that time, which I have seen, there 
was great wreckage at sea as well as on land, and ships as 
well as windmills came to disaster. Four big vessels, all leaving 
Liverpool the same day, were blown back and driven ashore 
on the Mersey sandbanks, one of them being the Crusader, 
the wreck of which has been already referred to in the chapter 
dealing with Marton Windmill. Of 584 tons burthen, setting 
out from Liverpool for Bombay with a cargo of silk and cotton 
goods worth £60,000, and carrying Government despatches, 
she was driven on the sandbanks between Blackpool and 
Lytham, and totally wrecked, the captain and crew (26) 
getting ashore in the ship’s boats after scattering a barrel of 
oil on the waters. At Lytham fifteen fishing smacks were 
sunk. Off Rossall, a London vessel went down with all hands. 
The beach was littered with her cargo of tobacco. The old 
newspaper account (it was the Preston Pilot) of the long and 
severe storm concludes with words that are not inapt at the 
present time (1916): ‘‘ We trust the New Year has now 
exhausted its malevolence and will henceforth waft us such 
gentle breezes as will fill our fields with increase and our 
barns with store, as well as such good humour that civil and 
religious broils will be hushed, nations turn their swords into 
ploughshares, their spears into pruning-hooks, and the bitter- 
ness and strife of political contest be for ever banished from the 
heart of every well-wisher of his country.” 

Judging by the style, I am pretty sure that the writer 
of that old report was the Rev. William Thornber, Blackpool’s 
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first historian, who had at that time just published his ‘‘ History 
of Blackpool’’ (a very scarce book nowadays). 

The year that Preesall old ‘‘ peg’’ mill was destroyed by 
the hurricane was the year—six or seven months after—the 
building of the present windmill commenced. 

As the rain had slackened off, I mounted my machine and 
rode on. But before I had gone many miles the grey clouds 
began again their thick droppings, and I took shelter at a farm 
—deep in a quiet old-fashioned rural world,—where I again 
found some of Teddy Ashton’s books. I had a most.interesting 
afternoon—a weather-bound afternoon—at this farm. I 
watched the cheesemaking. I had some of the good dame’s 
own delicious butter and pies to tea. I watched the milking, 
the feeding of the six or seven score of fowl, and the pigs, and 
then I sat chatting with the farmer and his wife by the great 
turf fire (there is plenty of peat on the adjacent moss). I 
could tell you, if there were time, a delighiful tale of a jolly 
rural afternoon despite the rain, which was happily filling the 
raintubs. As sunset approached (rather Irish that, as there 
was no sun to be seen), and the rain still kept on, I was obliged 
to depart; but the farmer’s son lent me a raincloak, which 
kept me dry as I rode homewards along the green lanes, where 
thrushes were whis‘ling merrily despite the damp, and past 
the flowering orchards, through the wet and the puddles—my 
windmill quest ending in a case of water-wheels, as my bike 
testified as it splashed along, yet enjoying it all. 

We have mentioned Preesall School on Preesall Hill, from 
which there is as bonny a view as anywhere in all England. 
It has a notable song all to itself, with words by J. M. and 
music by T. M. Here are two verses of it :— 


PREESALL SCHOOL SONG. 


We'll sing the song of Preesall School, 

On the top of the hill where do winds blow, 
Which once stood high above the Pool, 

When the Fylde was marsh and mere below. 
The Wyre from up on Bowland breast 
Flows wandering past us in the west, 
South, east, and north, to meet the sky, 
Fell, sea, and field in sunshine lie. 
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Refrain— 
This is the song of the school on the hill, 
When we have left we shall sing it still, 
““May we be honest, stalwart, and true, 
And have a good purpose in all we do.” 


Once the miller ground his corn on the hill, 
Till a gale made wreck of the old peg mill, 
The children came from Yule to Yule, 
And sat in the church where stands our school, 
And so they passed, their lessons done, 
Their ‘‘ purpose ’”’ followed, their ‘“‘ rest day ’’ won. 
Now it’s our turn the world to know, 
And carry this motto wherever we go. 


Refrain— 


This is the song of the school on the hill, 
And now we have left it we sing it still— 
“May we be honest, stalwart, and true, 
And have a good purpose in all we do.” 


XXII. 


To Pilling Mill 


AY is the bonny time to visit Windmill Land— 
blossoming orchards everywhere, the waysides sweet 
with wild flowers, bluebells in the woodlands, where 

the cuckoo is calling. 


In May 
He sings all day. 


Beauty everywhere, wonder everywhere, glory everywhere. 

In our last chapter we halted at Preesall Mill, near Fleet- 
wood. We are still in that region, on the banks of the Wyre, 
both sides of which show windmills. 

From Preesall Mill you cycle for three miles through 
green lanes to Pilling, an old-fashioned village on the shore 
of an arm of Morecambe Bay, the Lune estuary. 

The non-cyclist can get to Pilling from Fleetwood by 
crossing the ferry, then taking the little train—a five-mile 
ride through a pleasant countryside. On the right, along 
the bank of the river, you will see the pit-heads, like small 
towers, of the salt mines, which are several hundred feet 
deep. Or, if you like, you can walk from Knott End, through 
the fields, an ideal stroll through golden corn breast-high in 
August, or along the shore, beautiful with sea-pink in summer 
(a much more agreeable road than the highway) to Pilling, a 
little over four miles. As you go along, by foot, bike, or train, 
you will notice Preesall Hill, with the school on the top— 
it is very conspicuous, because it is the only hill for miles 
in this level land. From Preston you get to Pilling through 
Broughton and St. Michael’s, or by Elswick and over Shard 
Bridge. From Lancaster you take the road through Cockerham 
and across the great lone marsh on the edge of the sea. Pilling 
is about ten miles from Lancaster, about fifteen from Preston, 
and about fourteen or fifteen (according to whether you go 
by road or rail) from Blackpool. 
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A MAID IN MAY. 


O the sky of May, 
And the earth of May, 
And the sigh of May, 
And the mirth of May! 
And the glamorous light and the beauty bright, 
And the amorous gleaming and vernal dreaming. 
Of a maid, full bud, 
In a greening wood, 
With spring in her face, and heaven in her eyes, 
A virgin paradise. 
O the blue of May, 
And the green of May, 
And the hue of May, 
And the Queen of May ! 
And the silver and gold that the hedgerows hold, 
And apple-blossom, like the blushing bosom 
Of a maid in the prime 
Of her youth’s Maytime— 
Of all May charm and sweet and scent 
Divine embodiment. 

On the azure summer day when My Lady and I rode to 
Pilling (by cycle) to look at the old windmill, it was “‘ roses, 
roses, all the way,’’ as Browning sings—the wild roses of 
the Fylde. 

There may be other places where the wild roses make as. 
sweet a show, but in all my rambles afoot or awheel, I have 
not come across such a rare region of roses as the country 
lanes between the river Wyre and the sea near whose shore 
the village of Pilling is situated. Biue sky, red roses, white 
roses—our national colours of red, white, and blue, you see. 

We rode through Poulton, with its old market-place and 
church, and stocks, and other relics. The postmaster of 
Poulton possesses an old window-pane, from the demolished 
house of Sir Alexander Rigby (of Layton Hall, Blackpool), on 
which are scratched with a diamond two love verses by one 
“Rd. Hull”’ to his “‘ Peggy,’’ in 1783. We haven’t time to 
tell all about Poulton, but I may mention one item which 
I do not think any other historian has ever stated in regard to 
this little old town. Many years ago, when that democratic 
disturber of the classic conventions, Keir Hardie, first 
astonished the House of Commons and the world, I saw him 
being photographed, standing on the stone steps of the 
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Market Cross behind the old stocks and whipping post at 
Poulton, along with some other more or less renowned re- 
volutionary characters from Blackpool. Keir Hardie was on 
his way to lecture at Fleetwood, and was having a look at 
interesting old Poulton en route. Some people would say 
that he ought to have been clapped in those stocks, but I 
had a talk with the agitator, and did not find him such a very 
dreadful person. Quite the contrary. A very human fellow, 
fond of poetry and nature, with a deeply religious soul—not 
orthodox, of course, but akin to the spirit of the old prophets, 
who, you may remember, were quite as terrible as the eloquent 
Scotch miner in denouncing things they deemed unrighteous 
and unjust. 

And one fine day at Poulton I saw the fattest errand-boy 
I ever did see. He was perspiringly pushing a little truck. 
He looked as if he was bursting out of his clothes, just like one 
of the fat gummy opening buds on the chestnut trees. He 
was like a swelling dumpling squeezed into a tight suit, a 
gradely specimen of the Windmill Land chubbiness, a weighty 
tribute to its feeding air. 

From Poulton, where, in June, the chestnut trees, red 
and white, and the golden laburnum and purple lilac in the 
main street make a beauteous display—it is then the loveliest 
bit of road in Windmill Land,—we went along the road to 
Shard Bridge. The big notice board with list of tolls, etc.— 
it is rather curious reading,—tells us the Act of Parliament 
for the bridge was obtained in 1862, the structure itself being 
laid across the river, 325 yards wide at this point, about the 
year 1864 (I believe I was sampling life as an innocent and 
inkless baby at that time). 

Prior to the bridge there was a ford, with the Saxon 
name of Ald-wath, and a ferry boat. In the 18th century 
the ferry charge was 6d. Thomas Tyldesley, of Foxhall, 
Blackpool, in his diary, mentions that he paid 6d. for being 
ferried over in the year 1713, and makes this singular and 
quaint remark, “‘ Saw ye ferry man carry out of ye boat a 
Scot and his pack, a sight I never saw before, being 56 years 
of age.” 

One wonders if that was the beginning of the Scotch in- 
vasion of Lancashire which has continued ever since. As 
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older readers will remember, travelling Scotch drapers, with 
their packs, used to be a familiar sight in the manufacturing 
towns and villages last century, and the tribe is not extinct 
et: 

a After crossing the Wyre, past the Shovels Inn, and the 
lane to the little port of Wardleys on the left, you are well 
into the Over-Wyre country, with its peat stacks in the 
cottage gardens, and its raintubs under the spout from the 
eaves. Once, on a merry picnic day in this green and flowery 
world that enframes the village of Pilling, our youngsters 
asked me what these peat stacks were. I replied, more 
humorously than truthfully, that they were piles of treacle- 
cake, which they certainly resemble. But the children— 
sharpened by living in the Blackpool civilisation—wouldn’t 
have any, either of the tale or the subject thereof. 

Yet even in this secluded Over-Wyre district, where is 
neither clang of electric car nor shout of newsboy (though 
in summer the horns of the motor-coaches, with their loads 
of excursionists, startle the birds and the rabbits), one notices 
that modern invention has permeated and wrought a few 
strange changes. What would the old-time farm labourers 
who now lie, themselves harvested by the unseen inevitable 
reaper, in the churchyards of the Fylde, say if they could 
just peep up out of their graves and behold their rustic 
descendants riding to and from their field labour on bicycles, 
or boys carrying milk-kits in front of their bikes, or, more 
amazing still, milk being expeditiously delivered over a wide 
area by a scurrying motor-cycle with a side-car arrangement 
for carrying the kits? Verily, they would think that the 
-ancient witchcraft had revived and was once more weirdly 
at work in the land. 

Pleasant are the green paths round Pilling, and the 
crchards and the fields, and the woods where in spring you 
hear the turtle-doves cooing and the cuckoo calling—here, 
on the walk across the meadows from the station, our little 
girl and boy first heard that vernal voice, and were charmed 
as the bird repeated his notes over a score of times,—and 
the brown road along the shore to the old mansion bearing 
the not very romantic name of Fluke Hall; delightful it is 
‘to stand on the bridge (or sit on the low stone wall of it) over 
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the stream, winding between mead and trees, where the 
reflecting water prettily duplicates the picture for you without 
extra charge, from the windmill to the dyked marshes, beyond 
which is the sea. Best of all, perhaps, is to sit on the grassy 
bank just over the bridge, at the beginning of the road (some- 
times swept by the high tides) across the sands to Cockerham 
{and a fine road for the cyclist, too), and have your picnic 
meal in the shade of the hawthorn hedge—all before you 
the panorama of the lone waste, and the sea, and the distant 
mountains, all about you the green tranquility of Windmill 
Land, and all over you the soft, blue sky,—-just as My Lady 
and I, and our youngsters, and grandma (nearly eighty), and 
uncle and aunt, sat and enjoyed ourselves one glorious August 
day, after walking up the lane from Pilling Station at Stakepool 
which is a good mile from the village. 

From this bridge—Broadfleet Bridge it is called, and there 
is a tradition that once upon a time, in the days when the 
devil did such things, his Satanic Majesty woefully worsted 
in an encounter of wits with the shrewd schoolmaster of 
Cockerham, stepped at one stride from Cockerham Churchyard 
to this bridge, a distance of about four miles, and left the 
dent of his cloven hoof on the low stone wall—on the right 
going from Pilling,—where you may see it to this day, and if 
that’s not proof enough, there’s the Vicarage next toit. (There 
is an old rhyme about the big event, and Teddy Ashton has a 
droll tale based on it)—you see Pilling Mill, quite close by. With 
the water and the trees and the meadow, Pilling Mill would 
make the prettiest windmill picture we have in the Fylde 
and Over-Wyre, but for one defect, and that spoils the lot. 
As I have said before, Pilling Mill is a ‘‘ wind ’’ mill no longer. 
For twenty years or more it has been worked by steam. Its 
sails, as well as the wooden platform that used to encircle 
it, are gone, and it stands like a man without arms, or a 
dragon-fly without wings—a mutilated and _ pathetic 
monstrosity. By that mystic law of environment which 
causes a shabby man to sink into shabby surroundings, the 
ugly transmogrification of the mill seems to have affected 
(but, happily, only very slightly) its immediate vicinity. 
There is a hint—not much, but enough to be deplored— 
of cinders and grime in the neighbourhood. One feels, 
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unpleasantly, repugnantly, that the factory world is here 
trying to force a foot into Arcadia. 

But, seen from the bridge, the disagreeable details lost or 
obscured in that little distance, the windmill is tolerable. 
One can bear it, because of the counterbalancing beauty 
about it. But, all the same, one wishes that the old mill had 
stuck to its sails. 

Speaking of windmill sails, do you know in what direction 
all windmill sails revolve? It is a simple question, and there 
are only two answers; but, as I do not think I have ever 
given you the information, you are just as likely, perhaps 
more so, to give the wrong one as the right one. Let me tell 
you, then. Windmill sails all turn round in the same direction 
as the earth revolves on its axis—that is, in the opposite 
direction to that in which the hands of a clock or a watch 
revolve. Windmill sails go round from right to left. 

Pilling Mill, by Broadfleet river, was erected in 1808, 
and is six storeys high—or, rather, was, for the top storey, 
the revolving windmill-hood, having been taken down with 
the sails, there are now only five storeys. The miller told 
me a legend about a farm labourer agreeing to be tied to 
the windmill sail for a gallon of ale. But after he had been 
swung round once he had had enough and clamoured for 
release. From the old stone bridge near the windmill here 
is a splendid view of Morecambe Bay—the wide expanse of 
marsh, where the sheep are feeding, the waters of the Lune 
entering the sea, the white gleam of the white-washed inn 
at Glasson Dock, where was landed the first cotton that ever 
came to England, Heysham harbour, and Lancaster’s castle 
and park observatory ; beyond that, over the shining waters, 
the majestic peaks of the Lake District, the circle of hills 
running all round to the east, to Bowland Fells, and Parlick 
Pike—one of the most beautiful combinations of seascape 
and landscape in the North of England—ay, or any part of 
the British Isles. And this sublime view used to mock the 
poor wretches who once upon a time were hanged at Lancaster 
Castle. The scafford, in the days of public executions, faced 
Morecambe Bay. Ere the white cap was drawn over the face 
of the law’s victim, he had a glimpse of this glorious picture 
of sea and mountain—his last eyeful of earth. It must have 
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bee heart-breaking moment for the poor fellow with the 
rope round his neck. But probably he wouldn’t be thinking: 
about scenery, nor in a mood to appreciate it. At Pilling I 
talked with an old man who witnessed the last public execution 
(or about the last) at Lancaster, in 1865, the time when. 
Charles Dickens was protesting nobly against these horrible: 
hangings. The old man said the sight made him sick—when 
he heard the thud of the drop he had to hurry away, he could 
endure no more. 

There was an old man in the windmill fold, or yard, standing 
at his little cottage door, who, in the windmill brand of the 
Lancashire folk-speech, gave me any amount of history and 
pedigree and relationship. He chatted of Stalmine Church, 
and Kate’s Pad—a curious footpath found some feet beneath 
the soil,—and Boan Hill Farm, where “‘ girls in trouble ’’ used 
- to go, some of them never being heard of again (but that’s a 
tale for another time), and many other interesting and ancient 
things ; and then, when he found that I hailed from Blackpool, 
~ where he had kin and acquaintances, and had not visited for 
twenty years, he began to interrogate me: did I know So-and- 
so, who lived in such a street, or So-and-so, who kept such a 
shop? I tried to explain that Blackpool was no longer the 
small place he had known, but had grown amazingly in twenty 
years, and I did not know all the streets in it, let alone all the 
inhabitants. He seemed rather disappointed at my ignorance. 
I rose a little in his estimation when I happened to know 
any of the people he mentioned. ‘‘ Done yo’ know Bob 
Mather ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ The alderman?’’ I said. ‘“‘ Ay, I 
reckon he’s an alderman now. Well, his uncle were a cousin 
o’ mine. Yeaur (our) Bob an’ their Bob were cousins. I 
could show yo’ wheer he were born. I could show yo’ th’ 
graves o’ th’ family i’ Stalmine Churchyard.’’ Then he 
went on to ask about others, but only discovering more depths 
of ignorance in me, presently changed the topic by telling me 
about ‘‘a painter chap’’ that had been in the district last 
summer, and had “‘ painted th’ owd mill an’ said he could get 
a good price for th’ pictur.’’ 

Pilling village is a short distance from the windmill. 
There are two churches—the old one now only used for funeral 
services,—close together, linked by a path. Over the door 
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of the older church, let in the wall, there is a sundial—rat! 
an unusual place for the old instrument with which 
forefathers measured the sun’s flight by his shadow. 
sundial, dated 1766, along with the name of G. Holden, th 
minister—a clever mathematician, for he was the first ¢ 
culator of tide tables,—bears the following motto: “ T. 
eternity approacheth.’’ The happiest inscription ever 
on a sundial is this: ‘‘I count only the hours that shin 
In the left-hand corner of the sundial is carved a crude littl 
figure, looking like a bell, with a human head instead o 
handle. I suppose it is meant to represent the parson in 
gown. 

The church, which is not ancient, having been built 
1717, possesses a curiosity in the shape of a “‘ chained Bible 
(at present at the vicarage, till a protecting case is mad¢ 
for it). 

Windmill Land has been noted. for its sporting cleric: 
and its pugilistic parsons. The Rev. W. Thornber, Black 
pool’s early historian, was an adept with the fists. Of Pa 
Potter, once of Pilling, now of (I was going to say hea er 
knows where, but let us say, the next world, and wish tht 
old gentleman luck), one of his parishioners said: ‘‘ He wé 
th’ best preicher an’ feighter as ever come to Pillin’.’’ 
man may have many a worse epitaph than that. Parson 
Potter established rare records. One time he fought thr 
and preached twice in one Sunday. Of him, too, is relate 
the old tale—told of a thousand parsons on our coast—that 
one Sunday evening a man rushed into church with the new 
of a wreck. The congregation, scenting spoil, began to move 
for the door, whereupon the parson called out, as he hurried 
down from the pulpit, ““ Here! hold on—let’s all start fai 

In the old churchyard are some interesting tombsto 
inscriptions. One tells of a gentleman who, after living ma 
years in Canada, died there, was cremated, and his ash 
brought to the churchyard of his native place, Pilling. Som 
of the memorials show the wide prevalence of certa 
patronymics, such as Bagot. 

AN INTERESTING AND INGENIOUS NATIVE. 

I call Pilling the village of the talents. Wonderful m 
have been born in it. Notable characters, Picturesq 
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characters. There was the one who went to Liverpool, became 
a policeman, and made a fortune. It has contributed nota- 
bilities to other spheres. There are remarkable men abiding 
in it still. Original men. Unconventional men. To tell 
the history of them all would take a big book. Yes, Pilling 
is the village of the talents. It is also the village of the tales— 
churchyard stories, inn stories, windmill stories. There’s 
the tale of the young innkeeper who sat up a tree while two 
fond maids were waiting for him below. There’s the tale— 
but I think we shall have to keep the tales for another book. 
Let us get back to the talents—and we cannot even give the 
history of all those. 

There is an interesting old cottage in Pilling, at the rear 
of Alty’s farmyard, opposite the Ship Inn, which is on the 
main (and only) street. This old cottage, built of clay and 
cobbles, with a thatched roof, and a clay floor with a rude, 
flagged hearth, was put up (as a date carved on the old oaken 
studded buttery door inside attests) in the year 1628—so it is 
nearly 300 years old. It was built, as the aged tenant himself 
tells me, when Cromwell was twenty-nine years old. The old 
gentleman who lives in it, and who brought up his stalwart 
family in it, is also named Alty—Ben Alty : he and the farmer 
are kinsmen. Pilling district, with its pastoral and rural views, 
is, in summer, a haunt of Northern brethren of the scenic 
brush, and it was a Bolton artist named Fred Balshaw who 
first introduced me to old Alty and his hermitage. The 
old man, self-taught, is no mean hand with the pigments 
himself ; his walls are hung with home-made paintings. Old 
Alty. is ingenious, too, in other directions. From the roof 
are hung many fiddles, all made by himself, and—most 
interesting of all to me, and to our youngsters when I took 
them there—little wooden models of Pilling Windmill and 
others. One such splendid model, a foot high, which old 
Alty specially made for me, stands, treasured, in the room 
where I write. 

As to old Alty’s little garden and orchard—“ far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife ’’—well, if I began to 
tell you of the days and the doings I have had there, of the 
strawberries and the raspberries we have had, and the goose- 
berries, and the apples, and the damsons for pies, and the 
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flowers—the blue-spiked delphiniums, and the golden-spiked 
Jacob’s ladder, and the tall crimson hollyhocks, and the 
beautiful roses,—it would be a long tale that you would 
not relish as we did the fruit; and, as ’tis a tantalising thing 
to make the mouths of other folk water by telling them of 
feasts you have enjoyed and they have not, we will say no 
more about it. 

The grey old hermit (I guess he would resent being called 
old, for he is only between seventy and eighty, and that is 
a comparatively youthful age in Windmill Land) is marvel- 
lously active and alert, physically and mentally, for his years. 
For many years he has lived all alone, though his grand- 
children and relatives visit him often. Long ago his wife 
died, leaving him with several sons and daughters. Without 
any woman to help, he brought that family up. He was both 
father and mother, and did all the domestic work till the 
youngsters grew big enough to give a hand, as well as his own 
bread-winning labour. He used to wash the clothes before 
he went to his work in a morning. One day, after doing this 
job, he went to his work, some distance away, leaving the 
clothes on the hedge to dry. When he returned home in the 
evening, the clothes had vanished. No, they were not stolen— 
Windmill Land is an honest country. Tell-tale strips of rag 
in the meadow gave the clue to their disappearance. The 
cows had eaten the week’s washing. ‘‘ I wouldn’t ha’ minded,” 
said the old man, with a smile, as he related the incident, 
“if they had only etten ’em before I washed ’em.’’ I asked 
him if the milk from those cows, close after this event, was not 
rather raggy; but he solemnly regretted—with twinkling 
eyes—that he could give me no information on that interesting 
point in lacteal natural history, as there had not been any 
scientific inquiry into the affair. 

He also gave me, amongst other entertaining and instruc- 
tive items relative to agricultural life and incidents, an 
instance of the sagacity of ‘field-mice. These pretty little 
creatures used to take his strawberries, while still green, and 
store them in the ground for future food supplies. 

It was a tough struggle to bring up his family by himself, 
but he did it. 


“Ay,’’ he says, in the speech of our Windmill Land, 
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“I browt ’em all up mysel’. I did all th’ washin’, an’ bakin’, 
an’ mendin’ clooas, for six of ’em; I never had a woman 
in th’ house after th’ wife died. I filled their bellies, an’ I 
tried to put summat in their heids.”’ 

It is pleasant to record that he succeeded in putting 
something “‘ into their heids ’’ (heads), for the children throve 
and turned out excellently ; one daughter becoming a teacher 
and winning her B.A., while a son entered the ministry and 
is a preacher in Canada. 

The old man, as you will admit, has cause to be proud 
of his achievement ; but he makes no song about it. The tale 
of it he never told me till I questioned him—most of it I got 
from others. He is a gentle, unassuming old man, having 
sought rather to enjoy and enrich his mind than to make 
money ; he is vastly interested in books, of which he has a 
good stock, mostly of a religious or philosophic kind, and a 
few novels—there is a portrait of Dickens on the wall,—and 
painting and music. His little cottage is full of fiddles, of all 
sizes, hung on the walls, suspended from the roof—all made 
by his own hand. I call it Fiddle Cottage. This plain and 
homely old man is a wonderful old man in many ways. He 
is wonderful at making fiddles, wonderful at making little 
models of windmills, wonderful (considering that he is self- 
taught) as an artist with crayon and brush, for his walls 
are covered with drawings and paintings, the latter being 
done in oils, on ‘‘ canvas’”’ made of shee.s of old newspaper 
pasted thick together. As you open the door, a bear and 
tiger, painted almost life-size, face you on the wall of the 
vestibule. On the whitewashed gable end of a barn near by 
he has painted the once-famous elephant, “‘ Jumbo,”’ exact 
life-size, according to the measurements. On the top of the 
old chest of drawers stand many little toy models of all sizes, 
in wood or cardboard, of windmills—some made out of match- 
boxes. But perhaps he is most wonderful of all in doing his 
own housekeeping, in every detail, without the aid of any 
woman. 

That last is the feature that gets hold of the ladies and 
especially the widows, who are found sometimes on the 
Windmill Land coach excursions. They marvel. Perhaps 
also they pity: I do not know, for the mystery of the female 
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heart is beyond me; but if they do, they don’t need. Perhaps 
they feel that it must be a terrible thing for a man to dwell 
alone. But some men would hail such solitude as a blessed 
relief, wouldn’t they ? Or, maybe, with that feminine instinct 
for prim order which sometimes is ruthless on a man’s hobby 
accumulations, they feel that they would like to “tidy up”’ 
the hermit’s room, which is, like the dens of all scribes and 
students, littered with papers and books—on the tables, on 
the chairs, in the corners—everywhere. How often the 
Beloved longs to make a clean sweep of my own literary litter. 
I tell her not to worry. Some day—a few million or billion 
years hence—the earth will all be swept away in a sort of cosmic 
spring cleaning—and then my little lot will be fire-devoured 
with the rest. 

However, you can understand that it is rather embar- 
rassing for a shy old widower of seventy-odd to have widows— 
three all at once, a disconcerting event I witnessed with my 
own eyes on one occasion—surging about his premises, and 
the poor fellow all anxiety lest they should pounce upon him 
and carry him off to the altar, thus putting an end to his 
hermitage and his happiness. 

So let me beseech all widows who read this not to go too 
numerously to Fiddle Cottage—not above two at once, 
please. 

When the waggonette and motor-coach holiday jaunters 
from Fleetwood and Blackpool and cther places visit Pilling, 
and happen to discover, or, already knowing, call upon our 
merry philosopher of Fiddle Cottage, I wonder do they envy 
his simple and placid Arcadian life? Or do they prefer the 
artificialities of the theatre and the concert room to the 
entertainment given by Dame Nature, in her green kirtle, and 
the sun on her head for crown, with her birds and flowers 
and streams and woods and seashore solitudes ? 

We should be none the worse for walking more in the 
Windmill Land ways. I have heard untrained folks, yet with 
natural gifts, sing songs and play fiddles, without any finery 
or flummery or elaborate stage setting, in a fashion whose 
pathos or humour has touched me more than any concert- 
room performance. 


Pilling is a place of sweet memories and hopes—memories 
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of happy times gone, hopes of happy times to come, now 
that the winter siege is broken (I am writing this in early 
March), and the ways to the garden of Amounderness are 
opened up by the relieving army of Spring, with her golden 
advance banners of gorse, to be followed by the fairy cavalry 
whose pink and snowy plumes of blossom will soon be seen 
waving in hedgerow and orchard. 

In the main (and only) street of Pilling there is a thatched 
store and refreshment room, where, after a cycle run, the 
Lady Who Rides With Me (being quite legally, ecclesiastically, 
and otherwise entitled to be my pedalling partner) and I have 
often had tea in the little old-fashioned room or on the lawn. 

Who has not had tea with cakes—those jolly home-made 
cakes and pies,—as I and mine have had, on the green grass 
under the apple trees in Simpson’s garden, and enjoyed it, 
despite the wasps that would keep surging upon the jam- 
pots? Who has not lolled lazily there in the sun while the 
children have played on the sward ? Who does not remember 
the peat fire, with its piquant odour and the big black kettle 
slung over it from a hook? 

One also remembers pleasant provender performances at 
the Elletson’s Arms—the old-fashioned inn, with its hams 
and herbs hanging from the ceiling, that is a bucolic combina- 
tion of farm and hostelry, at Stakepool, near Pilling’s little 
rural station. A notable village. I hear that even some of 
the “‘ Hotspurs,’’ the Percy family of Northumberland, 
wandered to Pilling and settled there. 

But no one, neither Pilling man nor any other, has ever 
painted the sunsets, those gorgeous Fylde sunsets, which 
can be seen from Pilling, as from the other parts of the 
Windmill Land coast. 

One August, riding home from Pilling, there was a sunset 
of weird dark red and gold, hues more stormy than serene, 
in a black and grey sky, the dropping sun, much enlarged, 
strangely magnified by the atmosphere, looking, with bits 
of black bars of cloud across the disc, just like a huge Chinese 
lantern, of a glowing auburn colour. I had never seen the 
sun look like that before, nor have I seen it since. For so 
infinite is the celestial variety of Nature, that you never 
get two sunsets exactly alike. 
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One December afternoon the sinking sun, amid black 
clouds, was just like a great red poppy. The same evening 
there was a lunar halo, big, beautiful, with faint prismatic 
colours—the moon in the centre of a vast ring. Sometimes, 
when the sea-horizon is clear, and we can see the sun’s parting 
dip on the edge of the waters, there is a marvellously beautiful 
phenomenon, which some call “‘ the green flash.’”” When the 
declining sun seems to be sinking in the water, the orb rapidly 
becomes only half a circle, and then a segment, looking like 
a goldfish. Quickly this drops lower, and then, just as the 
last gold speck of the sun disappears, there is a brilliant brief 
scintillation, as of a wondrous green jewel—very much like 
the sparkle of Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, invisible 
during the summer nights in our latitude, but seen in the 
winter and spring. 

Indeed, on beholding this glorious sight, like a gleam from 
fairyland or from the crown of Neptune, or a gem on the golden 
hair of some mermaid princess whose ravishing form is hidden 
by the water, one may be forgiven for the fancy that the 
unrivalled dog-star, though zodiacally exiled from our night- 
skies in summer, is splendidly reminding us that he is still 
shining, and will presently return to his astral throne, by this 
royal ray from the sea at sundown. 

Near Pilling is Pilling Moss—now mostly reclaimed,— 
giving rise to the local proverb, ‘‘ As inexhaustible as Pilling 
Moss’’; and not far away, going towards Winmarleigh, 
is “‘ Gull Island,’’ a big moss and bog land, where the gulls 
used to breed. In May or early June it was a sight to see 
the hundreds of eggs, or, later, the flocks of young gulls 
and their parents rising like a big explosion of white feathers 
as you invaded their haunt. 

Another strange sunset I once saw—but I had better hold ; 
T could fill a book with Windmill Land sunsets, every one with 
something rare, something wondrously uncommon, about it. 

I hear somebody, with a chuckle, interject: ‘‘ No doubt 
you’ve seen a lot of sunsets; but what about sunrises—eh ? ”’ 

I bow my head. You have me there. I confess I am not 
such a connoisseur in sunrises as in sunsets. Still, I have 
seen a good few sunrises—especially in winter, when the 
sun gets up at a reasonable hour. 
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Yet, despite my own shortcomings, may I say a word in 
favour of sunrises? Arise and behold them. The man who 
has never seen a glad, grand dawn break over the Fylde ought 
to be deprived of the vote, at least, and exiled to (I will 
not name the place lest I tread on somebody’s corns, but we 
will say somewhere far out of Windmill Land). 

Pilling Mill (14 miles from Blackpool) is our farthest and 
our northernmost Fylde windmill to-day ; though there used 
to be one four miles farther north, at Cockerham, on the way 
to Lancaster, and another, long gone, on the Heysham and 
Morecambe side of the Lune. 


A GRAND VIEW. 


From the windows at the top of Pilling Mill I should say 
there are the finest views to be had from any windmill in 
England. North, the Lune mouth, Morecambe Bay, Lancaster, 
and the hills of Yorkshire and the Lake District—a magnificent 
panorama of mountains and sea and green plain ; east, between 
the fields marked out like squares on a chess-board, and the 
plantations, the roads leading towards the hills—the Bleasdale 
Fells, whence the Wyre flows ; south, the pastures and fields 
and uplands and farms of Windmill Land, with church steeples 
and halls, and windmills—you can see Preesall Mill (it was 
working merrily in the gale this day—we could see its sails 
swinging round), Thornton (also at work), Singleton, Staining, 
and, of course, Blackpool Tower, and Kirkham, and Preston ; 
and the River Broadfleet, with its great windings, making 
its way to the Bay (it was flooded the day we were there: 
I have never seen it so big—full to the brim and spreading 
into the fields) ; and west, the masts of Fleetwood, and the 
docks, and the lighthouse, and the sea. 

The miller told us of owls that had nested in the roof 
of the mill; showed us a sparrow-hawk he had caught (what 
splendid bright dark eyes it had, and what a sharp eagle 
beak—it tore the cap with which the miller shielded his hand 
as he took the bird out of the cage into which he had put it— 
it was wounded and could not fly). 

Prior to the windmill there was a water-mill at Pilling, 
almost on the same site. The drying room now used by the 
present mill was the one used by the old water-mill. What a 
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pretty picture the water-wheel by Pilling stream must have 
made. ; 

We were also introduced to the venerable David, an old 
inhabitant with history in his head. He quoted us an old 
rhyme about Pilling Moss, giving its long geologic history 
in four lines— 

First a forest, 
Then a sea, 
Now a moss, 
And ever to be. 


While the statement relating to the past is not likely 
to be contradicted by time, the prophetic part, like 
most prophecies, is not so certain of holding true, for 
Pilling Moss has. been largely reclaimed and put under 
cultivation. 

When we got back to the station, in the windy twilight, 
we heard about a canty old man of nearly ninety who could 
still be seen working in the fields, potato-digging, this month. 
Him we sought out next day, and had a chat with him. He 
was a typical Fylde native. George his name. Most of his 
days had been spent in this region, though he had once been 
to Liverpool. ‘‘ Ay,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve travelled a bit—I’ve 
been to Liverpool, an’ I’ve seen more than I’ve eaten.’”’ A 
saying signifying that one does not swallow all one sees or 
hears. He walks three miles—six there and back—every 
month for his old-age pension. His birth certificate, a copy 
of the church register, shows that he was born November 5, 
1828—bonfire day. I noted this fact, because I have a little 
grandson who was born on fireworks day—I suggested he 
should be christened Rip-rap,—yet oddly enough he is the 
quietest laddie you ever saw. I don’t know whether you have 
noticed it or not, but I have found that persons with whom 
I have come into close communion have birthdays coinciding 
with my own or with those of my family. Rather curious, 
isn’t it? What psychic law of affinity underlies these things ? 
George is a smoker. I fill his pipe. He tells me he began 
smoking when there was a wreck at Pilling, the shore being 
strewed with tobacco, in his youth. 

“ As th’ bacca could be had for nowt,”’ he said, ‘‘ I thought 
I might as well have my share.”’ 


OLD PINFOLD, CROOKGATE, RAWCLIFFE. 


POTATO DIGGER (PILLING). 
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I should add that you can get to Pilling by the little rail- 
way train that runs two or three times a day from Knott End. 
You book to Stakepool for Pilling, and then you have a 
bonny mile walk through the fields and by the Broadfleet 
stream. I once did this trip with the Ancient Gardener 
of Fleetwood. We were in quest of Pilling’s old church grave- 
yard in a field. In the train the Ancient Gardener reeled off 
local history and biography. There was in the generations 
gone Hope Elletson, the Squire—or its equivalent—of Parrox 
Hall, also a magistrate, who fraternised carousingly with the 
fishermen of Fleetwood. 

“He was none the worse for mixing with the common 
folks,’’ said I. 

“True,’’ said the Gardener. 

““ But none the better for fuddling with ’em,’”’ I added. 

““True,’’ said the Gardener. ‘“‘ He might have set ’em a 
better example. But those were the drinking days—the 
days when even parsons could beat any member of their flock 
at guzzling if not at godliness.”’ 

This Hope Elletson family, like so many other old families 
has died out in the direct line. The Gardener told me how 
the Elletsons had intermarried with the Gardners of Garstang, 
and how the males had all gone to the grave, and that the heir 
to the hall and estates was a nephew. Men build ancestral 
mansions, and plan to perpetuate pedigrees in unbroken line 
down the generations, and, lo! the invisible old humorist 
just swings his scythe and all their proud schemes are low 
in the dust. 

As the train stopped at the little station by the tiny lake 
with ducks on it, at the base of Preesall Hill, from the summit 
.1¢ which there is the prettiest view in all Windmill Land, and 
one of the finest in England, embracing sea, mountain, river, 

id fertile plain, we had a glimpse of the ascending highway 
to the village—I could almost see the joiner’s shop where I 
sat one day with Mr. Trowel and the old postmaster, hearing 
tales of old Neddy Wood, whom the devil one night carried 
from the inn to the top of Preesall Hill (at least that’s the tale 
Neddy told on being found there one daybreak), and other 
celebrated characters. Neddy once said to the parson, who 
was interrogating the erring one as to his absence from church : 
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‘Tf I were as well paid for th’ job as yo’ are, I’d be theer 
every day.” 


A Lone SPAN. 


We quitted the little corridor train of Windmill Land at 
Stakepool, and made across a field-path for Moss House 
Farm, where the jolly odour of baking-day gave pleasant 
salute to our nostrils. In the old-fashioned kitchen there 
were good loaves and tempting pies coming out of the big 
oven or going in. 

In a world where the great prayer is for daily bread, 
baking-day is an important institution, so common that 
most people, I fear, regard it very prosily. But to me there 
is poetry in it. There is the windmill behind it. There is the 
golden cornfield behind it. There is the summer green of 
the young wheat behind it. Even the baking itself is 
picturesque and romantic. What sweeter sight than a comely 
young matron, with bonny arms bared to the top, kneading 
the dough in the big baking-mug on the cottage table, her 
face rosy with the exertion, her shape prettily displayed by 
the kneading motions? If I were a sculptor I would make in 
marble a fair woman kneading the dough, and I’ll warrant 
you it should put all your classic statuary into the shade. 
I should call it Venus Domesticus—the noblest Venus of all, 
or at least the most indispensable. Nowadays home-made 
bread is rare. Our loaves are made in factories, and excellently 
too, I grant, but when all’s said and done, there’s nothing like 
a loaf or a cake made, kneaded, and baked on one’s own hearth. 

The Grand Old Farmer, aged 81—they live long in 
Windmill Land, as I have told you before: it was his birthday 
that day, and I wished him another 81 happy returns, if he 
wanted ’em, and he grinned and said he wouldn’t mind— 
hale and hearty, with his solid sides, his pleasant round face, 
shaven chin, twinkling blue eyes, and droll disposition: I 
thought what a jolly old stout monk he would have made,— 
bade us make ourselves at home; eatable and drinkables 
were piled before us, and he hoped our appetities weren’t 
‘“kystey,’’ which is a Windmill Land word meaning queer, 
fastidious, hard to please. The hospitality of Windmill Land 
iS prodigious and spectacular. 
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We chatted of all sorts of things, from weddings to wind- 
mills, from growing crops to ghosts. I suppose the fact that 
we had come to see an old burial ground led to the latter 
topic. 

The aged farmer talked lightly about death. It was 
interesting to have the attitude of so old a man towards 
such a subject. Not that he gave any time to a consideration 
of the mortal end that awaits us all; I don’t suppose he 
ever sat down and cogitated it, as philosophers and poets, and 
such fanciful fellows, ponder the problems of ‘‘ our exit and 
after,’’ as I termed it—he never bothered about it, but would 
take as it came, when it did come, just as he took the daybreak 
and the weather, and the agricultural round. “‘I only know 
that we have aw got to goo sometime or other,”’ he said, “‘ an’ 
that there’s at least one fair thing i’ th’ world, an’ that’s 
death—for th’ rich has to dee as well as th’ poor. If they 
dudn’t, but could get off by payin’ brass, what a world it 
would be, wouldn’t it?”’ 

He had never seen any spectres. “I’ve lived to 81, an’ 
I’ve never seen no ghosts,’’ he said. ‘Other folks have 
towd me of ’em, but I’ve never seen none. There’s some 
said they’ve seen a quare leet at neets i’ th’ windows o’ Boan 
Hill Farm, by Eagland Hill, 0’ which there’s strange tales 0’ 
baby-farmin’ an’ little childer buried theer—it’s said that 
if yo’ dug i’ th’ orchard yo’d find a little skeleton at th’ root 
of every apple-tree ; but I’ve never seen no bogey leets theer, 
nor nowheer else. In my young days I used to go to Lancaster 
an’ back in th’ cart, o’er Pilling Sands, an’ through Cockerham 
lanes, i’ th’ dark hours of early mornin’, but I never seed nowt, 
nor met nowt, except once three men wi’ a bag, what axed 
me to give ’em a lift, an’ I dud, an’ they put their sack on 
th’ cart, an’ walked behind, an’ when we’d gone a mile or 
so, an’ I got off to lead my horse up a hill, they’d gone, 
an’ th’ sack too. But they were no ghosts. They were 
poachers. No, I’ve lived to be 81, an’ I’ve never seen no 
ghosts.”’ 

The name “ Pilling ’’ (which, curiously, was the maiden 
name of my first bride) is said to be derived from the old 
British, or Gaelic, ‘‘ pwll’’ (pool) and ‘‘ing "’ (watery tract). 
The ‘‘ pwil’”’ is another reminder of the similarity, pointed 
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out by Thornber, between Windmill Land speech and names 
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and Welsh—which is ancient British or Celtic. 


VENUS DOMESTICUS. 


God bless the hand that bakes my bread, 
That cooks the meals and makes the bed, 
That cleans and dusts and scours and scrubs, 
And wrestles with the dolly-tubs, 

That gets the children off to school, 

And holds a cheerful household rule, 

That labours long, from morn to night, 

To make our cot a clean delight, 

That keeps and blesses married life 

With all that makes a worthy life— 

The greatest Queen beneath heaven’s dome, 
Queen of my heart, and hearth, and home. 


XXIV. 


The Wonderful Walker and “ Village 
Hampden ”’ 


HAVE already remarked that Pilling is the village of 
the talents, the village of the “‘ characters,’’ the village 
of the tales—most of which will have to wait for another 

telling. 

But I must tell you a little about one character who, 
though dead for many years, still figures in the village talk, 
‘and will always have a well-won prominence in Pilling annals. 
He is renowned for two things—his wonderful pedestrian 
abilities, and his fight against landlord injustice and aggression, 
this ‘‘ Village Hampden that with dauntless breast the little 

_ tyrant of his fields withstood.’’ Whenever I have interrogated 
old residents of the neighbourhood about this Percy—in 
whom there must have been considerable of the “‘ Hotspur”’ 
blood,—the first thing they have said, every one of them— 
those who knew him,—was, ‘‘ He was a wonderful walker.’’ 
That was the supremely conspicuous feature in their memory 
of him, He was a tall man, straight, slim, and had the stride 
of the magic seven-leagued boots. He fought a brave but 
vain battle for what he contended (and I believe with as 
much proof as most landowners could produce) were his land 
and his rights. By some means—it is an old tale of guileless 
rustic tenants and cunning town lawyers—he lost his cottage 
and ground at Stakepool (which is a part of Pilling). Naturally 
resenting his eviction, he built a wooden hut on the land, but 
was ousted, and had his shelter removed. Undaunted, he 
sot another hut made, fixed on wheels, so that he could flit 
it on or off “‘his land’’ as the exigencies of the warfare re- 
quired. This wooden house on wheels was made at Fleetwood. 
The jolly fishermen of that port, indignant at the squire’s 
treatment of ‘‘ Mestur Percy,’’ and ready for any adventure 
in which despotic iniquity was to be defied, took the com- 
ponent parts of the cabin across the ferry to Knott End, 
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and then on the four miles of road to Pilling, where, in the 
dark night, with the light of big farm lanthorns, they put 
the wooden house together at a corner called Susskatin Nook 
(sounds like a Wild West name, and suggests squatters and 
Red Indians), along the shore on the way to Fluke Hall. The 
villagers still talk of the old man and his hut on wheels, and 
how they used to help him to get it back after the squire’s 
minions had dragged it off his land, the land the squire claimed. 
Once he hid in the ‘‘ moss ’’ to escape for a debt he had already 
paid once, and the villagers secretly supplied him with food. 
The horses of the police sank in the bog when they were after 
him, and he led them a merry dance. They also tell how one 
time, one man, for a bit of fun, tried to frighten the old fellow 
as he was coming home late at night from Cockerham. He 
had called at the inn, where some of the sportive company 
made up a pretty plot to frighten old Percy. They knew his © 
path lay through the old churchyard. One of the conspirators 
got a sheet and hid under a flat tombstone raised about a 
foot above the ground. When old Percy came along, in the 
deep, quiet dark, the practical joker in the sheet called 
out, in the most pathetically sepulchral tone he could 


achieve, ‘“‘ Oh, I connot rest! I connot rest!’’ and he 
rose up, spectral and grim: “Oh, I connot rest i’ my 
grave!’ “‘ Then walk about,’’ said old Percy, as he passed 


serenely on. 

He had a tragic end. He was killed at Pilling station by 
getting between two waggons while shunting, in 1870. As 
his funeral passed the old windmill—near which he had 
lived and by which his children had played,—the miller 
stopped the sails in the sign of the cross. His name was 
William Percy ; and the family came from Northumberland. 
I have been told that a female ancestor, a widow of one of 
the Northumberland Percys—‘‘ Hotspur’’ was killed at 
Battlefield, in the battle of Shrewsbury, 1403,—walked from 
the ‘ North Countrie’’ to Garstang, on the eastern edge 
of Windmill Land, wearing a quilted petticoat in which she 
had sewn all her little fortune—a number of guineas—for 
concealment while she tramped the lone and risky roads of 
those days. A lady of will and courage, anyhow. Prodigious 
pedestrianism ran in the family, and no wonder. The 
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descendant who built the hut on wheels was, as we have 
seen, a famous walker. He once walked from Liverpool to 
Pilling (about 60 miles), and beat the coach in that two days’ 
trudge. On one occasion he overtook the postman on his 
way to Garstang and chatted with him. Presently the 
postman said he must be getting along; he hoped Mr. Percy 
wouldn’t mind if he left him behind. ‘‘ Not at all,’’ said Mr. 
Percy, and strode on—~-so terrifically that very soon the 
panting postman was left far in the rear. 

But those were the walking days—of much using of 
Shanks’s pony, the days of the generations that knew not 
railway trains nor were tempted by tramcars and buses in 
every street, but had to use legs if they hadn’t a horse. Our 
forefathers thought nothing of walking scores or even hundreds 
of miles. In the year 1786 a Blackpool old woman, Ellen 
Bailey, at the age of 60, waiked to London (234 miles) and back, 
and that was not the first time she had accomplished that feat. 
The Windmill Land air must give vigour and longevity, for 
she lived to the age of 95. A William Bonny, of Blackpool, 
used to walk to Preston and back (40 miles) in one day when 
he was 80. 

One spring day, not long ago, I rambled all over Pilling 
with one of the descendants of the old Percy who built a 
house on wheels—my companion a man of seventy himself 
now. We walked across the fields from Stakepool, coming 
out past what remains of Pilling Pinfold, at the corner of the 
green ginnel (once the village green) that brings you out into 
the main road almost opposite Simpson’s; we walked along 
the coast road towards Sandside and Fluke Hall—it is an 
enjoyable walk along the shore from Pilling by way of Fluke 
Hall (once called Lune Bank, which is a nicer name), recalling 
legends and tales—the sailors’ gravestones on the shore, 
broken and illegible now,—to Knott End, or the reverse: as 
it also is by the path across the fields,—and he showed me the 
places where he had lived as a boy, talked of old cottages and 
old folk vanished, of old things passed away, as all old things 
must pass away in this world. 

Pilling was to him a book of recollections of child- 
hocd’s happy days, as it is a place of pleasant memories 
and sweet associations to many souls, including the Lady 
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Who Rides with Me, and myself, who have pedalled to 
Pilling scores of times, and often enjoyed the Vicar’s 
garden (open to the public) which he lovingly tends 
himself. 


THe Vicar’s “ RoSARy.”’ 


The Vicar calls it his ‘“‘ Rosary.” 

It is the happiest Rosary I have ever seen—the shining 
hours telling their red and white beads amid the green peace 
of Windmill Land. 

Best of all, it is a Rosary about which there can be no 
theological controversy. 

For this Rosary is the Vicar’s garden of roses on the 
stream by the old windmill that overlooks the bay where 
the two rivers meet the western sea, with the mountains 
across the water, and, eastward, in the other direction, 
the distant nills and fells in their beautiful dark-blue 
costume. 

It is a joy to go through the gate from the highway by the 
bridge and along the lawn past the vicarage—what a glorious 
panorama of river and hill and sea from the windows,—and 
through the wicket into the sweet seclusion that enfolds the 
beauty of the Vicar’s rose-garden. 

There are roses in thousands—roses at your feet, roses at 
your knees, roses holding their lips towards your face, as if 
for kissing, roses over your head, roses of all hues and sizes 
and shapes, and with all sorts of names—good old-fashioned 
names like Peggy and Dorothy, and other names, modern 
and empty, the names of cultivators, or their friends, ladies 
and gentlemen, after whom they have been christened. I 
confess that I don’t like some of these names. They convey 
no meaning, they have no charm. 

Why can’t the folks who name the varieties of roses 
describe them in more fitting and fragrant phraseology, in 
names with some poetry and romance about them, such as, 
say, Pouting Lips, Ruby Mouth, Pink Fascination, Creamy 
Delight, Waxen Wonder, Honey Heart, and so on? These, 
by the way, are but crude off-hand suggestions, and not half 
as pretty as the names I would elaborately evolve if I could 
only give a little time to the job. 
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But I appeal to the Vicar to give the matter his genial 
consideration. He has had more practice at christening 
than I. 

However, enough of names and mis-names. Whatever 
they are called, the Vicar’s roses are a wonderful spectacle 
of floral loveliness—in all colours, pink, crimson, cream, 
golden-brown, white and intermediate tints and shades, as 
wel! as some strange green roses of Chinese origin. 

As the Vicar showed us through the garden of roses I said 
to him, admiring his handiwork—he tends the roses himself : 
I have several times seen him lovingly at labour: ‘‘ This is 
the best sermon you ever made—a sermon in rich colours and 
sweet odours.” 

““A lady last week said much the same thing,’’ said the 
Vicar, with his pleasant face and twinkling eyes—if it wouldn’t 
be disrespectful to apply such a term to a clergyman, I’d 
call him a “ gradely jolly chap,’’ and, whether I do or not, 
such he is, and beloved by all, young and old. “ Yes, a lady 
told me that last week—she said it was a sermon in roses.”’ 

Then I had second thoughts, which are the best—some- 
times—decidedly so, in my opinion, on this occasion, for, 
with all deference to the pulpit fraternity, the associations 
linked with the word ‘‘ sermon ’’ are not always of the most 
enjovable character. 

““No,’’ I said; ‘‘ we’ll not have sermon, The word doesn’t 
go well with roses. It’s too prosy, too heavy, too——”’ 

I hesitated, but my Beloved, being a woman and bold as 
Eve, even in the presence of the Church, said, “‘ Too dry.” 

“‘ Well, we’ll not exactly say that, in present company,” 
i said, and the Vicar smiled. ‘‘ But we’ll not call the garden 
asermon. We'll say it is a psalm—a Psalm in Roses, That is 
better. A Psalm of Roses in praise of the Almighty Gardener 
whose garden is infinite space, and whose roses are stars of 
red and white and yellow and blue. Some day I'll try to 
put the Psalm of Roses into words and rhyme. But perhaps 
I’d better not try. No speech can depict the glory of this 
garden of roses.” 

On the evening my Lady and I rode homewards from the 
Vicar’s garden, through quiet rural scenes—fields new mown 
and all the hay just got in, grey smoke from white cottages 
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amid the green going up in the golden sunset,—there came 
the richest and rarest colours upon the western sky, while 
all the east grew dark and threatened rain—indeed, a few 
slight drops fell as we rode along the lanes. The black-and- 
gold sunset (which usually foretells rain) changed to pink 
and mauve and saffron, with touches of bright yellow, then 
to rosy red, flushing even the grey clouds to the east, where 
there appeared a rainbow, while all the west was aglow and 
suffused with wondrous colours. It was as if God had taken 
ail the Vicar’s roses, heaped them in the heavens, and, by the 
sun’s magic, lit them up in a magnificent celestial illumination. 


THE GLOAMING. 


So we passed the vicarage and its garden, and went up the 
lane past the Golden Ball, and Fiddle Cottage (and, lo! a 
surprise—its interesting tenant, after being a widower for 
half a life time is married again, and happily married too, 
as he well deserves). 

After tea at Simpson’s we walked across the meads to 
Stakepool in the sunset’s glimmering afterglow, which was 
prettily reflected in pinks and purples in the river. Pee-, 
weets were walking about, now and then rising and flying 
amongst the grazing cows. The fairy gloaming darkened 
into dusk as we neared Stakepool, and we could hear the 
musical kling-klang from the smithy, presently beholding, 
as we reached the high road, the red glare streaming from 
the open door upon the gathering shadows. 

The night deepened as we rode in the train, watching 
the scattered farm lights across the fields, and the fine sight 
of the dock lights along the riverside at Fleetwood, to Knott 
End, where we saw the Belfast boat lit up, and the lighthouse 
sending its beams out seawards, and the red and green lights 
of the ferry-steamer as it screwed across the water. 

As well as the lights on the earth there were the lights 
above. The sky was beautiful with stars, the seven jewels 
of Charles Wain were a splendour in the heavens. 

The day of ramble and romance was over. Another day 
had become only a memory and a dream—but such a heavenly 
memory, and such a paradise dream—a dream fragrant with 
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the odour of roses and sweet with the fluting of birds, a red- 
rose dream draped with the mauve and purple velvets of 
nights embroidered with silver crescent moon and golden 
stars. 


A BUTTERFLY WOOING. 


In the blue delight of a summer day, 
Along a green and sunlit way, 

Two white butterflies at play, 
Circling in amorous dalliance, 

Rapt in the mystical romance 

That animates all earth and skies 
From bipeds unto butterflies. 


Obedient to the fathomless force— 

Of mating midges and men the source,— 
They fly together along one course, 
With sidelong swerve and upward dart, 
Now near and now a little apart, 

Yet ever in one mutual flight 

Like a planet and its satellite. 


Thus the winged couple flutters on, 
Now seen, and then for a second gone, 
Two that sometimes seem but one, 

As when in the almighty urge 

Their seeking souls, entranced, converge, 
And in their consummating bliss 

Mingle together in a kiss. 
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TO MY SWEETHEART AT FORTY. 


O’er twenty years since first we kissed, 
And long you’ve been a “ mater ’’— 

Ah, what a lot we should have missed 
Had we not wed till later! 


Love that then we deemed complete 
Has somehow grown completer, 
The kisses then infinite sweet, 
Now infinitely sweeter. 


At twenty I couldn’t have loved you more, 


And yet, through time and trouble, 
Now that twenty’s grown two score, 
My love at least is double. 


As fair to-day your face and eyes, 
In every line and feature, 

My own dear Eve from: Paradise, 
My world’s divinest creature. 


As sweet to-day my arm to slip 
Around you, as at twenty ; 

As sweet to-day to taste your lip 
And take my bliss in plenty. 


Through twenty years of babes and toil, 
Of lesson and endeavour, 

Our love has been our wine and oil— 
My sweetheart still—and ever! 


XXV. 


By Pleasant Field Paths 


From Knotr END To PILLING. 
A DELIGHTFUL country walk, and an ideal day for 
it. 


A grand day for anybody with a holiday heart and 
legs for a league or two. 

A heavenly day for one sick of the city’s inferno—for 
one weary of the grey and the tumult, and longing for the 
green and the tranquility. 

For the Master Printer it was a day in ten thousand. 
Thus he joyously declared many a time during that ramble. 
For the scenes through which we passed had a sweetly special 
charm for him. He was visiting—for the first time in a 
score of years—the ‘‘land of his fathers,’’ the place of “‘ the 
old folks at home’’—now gone,—the spots where he had 
played and wandered when a boy—the dear old associations 
that are so preciously entwined about the heart, like roses 
round a cottage porch. 

Through the bright and breezy morning we went by the 
electric car over the grassy cliffs and by the sea to Fleetwood. 
I would like to tell you of the wonderful black-and-white 
short-haired dog that raced the car from Uncle Tom’s to 
Bispham and enjoyed the run; of the four or five solitary 
black rocks, like a few big currants, in the brown sands (the 
Windmill Land coast is not rocky, but mostly dunes, and 
these boulders, particularly Pennystone Rock, that stand 
near the site of the sea-buried village of Singleton Thorpe, 
where traces of a great forest have been found, proving that 
Blackpool shore was once well wooded, are lonesome curiosities, 
with a strange tale to tell) ; I would like to tell you about 
the old wreck on the beach, and of old Rossall Hall; of the 
view of Thornton Windmill merrily at work with whizzing 
sails; of the bulrushes that took the Printer’s fancy in the 
pond near Rossall; and a hundred other interesting things 
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en route: but we must get on to Fleetwood, and across the 
Ferry. 

As I have said, it is a day of beauty. It is also a day of 
high-tide. The big, round harvest moon shone golden, like 
the corn, in the fields of heaven last night. The mouth of 
the Wyre is full of inrushing sea. There is a grand expanse 
of water. All the sand-banks are covered. Fair is the contour 
of the bay, full as a buxom woman’s bosom. 

I am afraid that with all my superlative descriptive 
abilities (ahem !)—see generous eulogies of reviewers and 
readers—I shall have a job to detail the route across the 
fields from Knott End to Pilling. It is so intricate, and the 
turns and stiles and crossings of lanes so numerous, and so 
few special landmarks by which to particularise them, that 
one finds it difficult to mark out the track in words. But it is 
worth while going and exploring, even if you get lost a dozen 
times on the way. 

However, for a start, you go along Knott End esplanade 
—there’s a dignified word for the Knott-Enders !—through 
the village towards Preesall, and then turn up the first lane 
on the left after passing Coronation Square. You may have 
to look for the square, but that’s the name on the sign, anyhow. 
A little distance up that lane, on the right, you see a stile, 
and that is the beginning of the path across the fields to 
Pilling. 

And here I shall cease the attempt to point out the track. 
But, you will see Pilling Church spire in front of you; and 
that is the point you must make for all the way. Keep your 
eye on it, and you'll not get far wrong. The walk is an ideal 
one: rustic, pastoral, idyllic, Arcadian—along hedgerows, 
along the edge of ripening corn reaching up to your waist, 
past fields of tall oats; and the whole delightful scene, with 
the plantations and Preesall Windmill in the distance, per- 
meated with the scent of the hay and the odour of the meadows, 
and the fragrance of orchards. Here one rapturously realises 
the meaning of Gray’s old line, ‘‘ Far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife.”’ 

The hedgerows are decorated with the purple vetch—a 
profusion of it; and the red and white clover is fragrantly 
abundant. Sheep and cows grazing in the fields. Apples 
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and pears growing big in the little orchards. The sun bright 
and hot in a blue sky fluffed with great shining silver clouds, 
but a delicious breeze from the bay tempers the torridity 
to the perspiring pedestrian. 


THROUGH THE MEADOWS. 


Near one little farm we heard a hen clucking. The Printer 
stopped to revel in the dear old rural sound he had not heard 
for years. It awoke a hundred happy memories, conjured 
up a score of pictures of boyhood’s days. Just the cluck of a 
hen. Yet never song of nightingale caused more of the 
exquisite sensation that is a mingled mystery of delight and 
sadness—delight in the recollection, sadness that it is but 
a recollection. 

Said the Printer as we jogged along: ‘“‘ My soul longs for 
the sweet simplicity of this quiet country life. Twenty 
years since I trod this path before ; yet nothing seems changed, 
not a tree’’; and he touched an old willow tree affectionately 
as if it were a brother. ‘‘ This old fellow was here when 
I was a boy.”’ 

‘* And will be here when you and I are gone,” said I. 

“ Ay, ay,’’ said the Printer solemnly. 

We passed a shippon in which a bull was fastened. The 
Printer spoke, over the half-door, to the animal, which, 
like Sterne’s starling, wanted to get out. We felt sorry for 
the bull. Certainly it was hard to be caged up on such a 
day. 

So through the fields, talking sometimes of Manchester 
and municipal politics and the ways of “‘ party’’—but not 
much, for ever around us was something glorious, something 
to please the eye and gladden the heart, something far more 
pleasant than politics,—we wended the flowery and per- 
fumed way to Pilling, and first of all sought refreshment at 
“* Simpson’s,’’ for the walk had put a healthy hunger into us. 

It was a day of sensations, shining yet shadowed sen- 
sations for the Printer; and a day not without its droll 
surprises for me. 

For as we approached the old churchyard, the Printer 
suggested dining there. That was something new. I had 
never had such a startling proposition put to me before. 
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Should we have a coffin for table? I asked. Yet it was in 
no levity, but in all reverent seriousness, that the Printer 
mentioned having lunch among the graves, and I must admit 
that the churchyard is a sweet and bonny place. But I 
had never thought of it as an eligible site for picknicking. 

We compromised by having tea in a garden whence we 
could see the churchyard where slept many of the Printer’s 
ancestors. It isa dear old garden, long familiar tome. In the 
years that by the magic of time have become cnly memories 
now,our children romped on this lawn; here, in merry play, 
shouted a boy’s voice I hear no more. Hallowed memories 
for the Beloved and me hath this old picnic garden, with 
its tables set on the grass, under the trees. 

While we ate in the garden, another astonishment. The 
fine strapping girl who waited on us excited the Printer’s 
curiosity. ‘‘She has a great look of my grandmother,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I should not be surprised if we were relations.”’ 

And thus it proved, and the Printer was delighted. Our 
host, an old native of the village of the Talents and Tales— 
as I have christened it,—familiar with all local pedigrees and 
histories, informed us that the Printer’s grandmother and 
this girl’s grandfather were sister and brother. 

Well, we are all ‘‘ somebody’s childer,’’ as the Lancashire 
proverb says, and—would that we did not forget it so much— 
we are all kin. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Then our host talked with us, and gave us matter to fill 
a book, or at least a decent pamphlet. He remembered the 
Printer’s grandfather—the man who built a hut on wheels 
and fought for his rights against those who tricked him out 
of his land—those whose estate through their descendants, 
has now come to sale and passed into the hands of strangers. 
What a world of whirligig and transformations ! 


But ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


*“ As we sow we reap,”’ said the Lord of all Wisdom and 


Pity. Verily, there seems to be such a law, unerring and 
unfailing. 


PILLING CHURCH. 
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THE OLD CHURCH, PILLING. 
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One bit of the dialogue between the Printer and our Host 
I must give—leaving you to find the moral of it yourselves. 

The Printer: You've lived here all your life ? 

Host: Yes, never been away but for a day or two 
occasionally. It’s not many nights that I’ve slept out of 
Pilling. 

Printer: You know little of Manchester and the big 
cities, then ? 

Host: I know as good as nothing of them. 

Printer: You’ve missed a lot. 

Host: I’ve missed a lot o’ trouble. 

The Printer said no more. But he looked round this 
haven of green, under the blue sky, by the quiet old church- 
yerd, and I think he sighed, as he silently agreed that our 
host’s life in this simple, happy, old-fashioned world had 
been better than his in the clamour of the great city. 


“In A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.”’ 


After our lunch—and by Gargantua! but how we did 
eat !—we went into the old churchyard, and there, seated 
on the grass near the western wall of the churchyard, by 
the graves of his fathers, while flowers swayed and butterflies 
flew in the sunshine, the Printer pulled a small edition of 
“Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard ”’ out of his pocket 
and read it, and thus read, in ideal conditions, in such a 
scene as that which inspired it, the beautiful poem lost all its 
triteness, revealed treasures I had never seen before, sublimity 
and pathos that touched both listener and reader to thoughts 
and tears— 


Beneath these rugged elms, this yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke, 
How jocund did they drive their team afield, 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 
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Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


As the Master Printer read the line about our village 
ancestors pursuing ‘‘the noiseless tenour of their way,’’ 
the sound of a motor-horn came across the fields. It was 
far enough off, on the highway, but it reminded us how 
many inventions have come to hustle the world since the 
immortal Elegy (even this to-day is printed on a Linotype 
or Monotype machine in electric light; Gray wrote it with 
a quill and in the light of an oil-lamp or candle) was written, 
and it emphasised the difference between our blaring day 
and the serenity of the eighteenth century. 

The tombstones told the names of ‘“‘ the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet.”’ Bagots and Halls were numerous. They 
all lived to patriarchal ages. To-day in the village you will 
find a good percentage of inhabitants over eighty. In rorr 
there were eleven whose ages totalled 930 years—a shoe- 
maker aged 83; sexton, 92 (he had rung the bell for three 
coronations, Victoria, Edward, and George); another man 
(pretty good at drawing with the pencil), 87; a retired inn- 
keeper, 87; a gamekeeper, 83; a farmer, 84; a wheelwright, 
81; another man, 80; and three venerable dames 83, 84, and 
go respectively,—all in fair health, with memory and other 
mental faculties in excellent condition. 

I suppose the cause of this longevity is simple living, 
early bed, early rising, and healthy, hearty appetites. As 
one man—a townsman from Fleetwood, whom I saw doing 
some brickwork repairs—said to me as I met him in the lane 
and inquired if he knew the abode of a certain villager I was 
seeking: ‘‘ Yon’s th’ house—near th’ windmill—th’ middle 
cottage o’ them three. Yo’ll find ’em havin’ their baggin’ ; 
they’re allus eitin’ i’ th’ country.” 

That may very well be. I can personally testify that 
the country air makes the inner man—the concealed gnome 
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who is the stoker of our physiological engine, and who plays 
dyspeptic devilry with us when the apparatus gets ‘“‘ out 0’ 
flunter’’ (as we say in Lancashire) through city work and 
worries and ills—continuously call for aliment: for ham 
and eggs, for roast beef and puddings, for broth and home- 
made pies and pasties, and all the rest of the jolly substantial 
stuff that is joy to the palate and fuel for the human boiler, 
with all its gross circumstances and effects—for man is a 
strange mixture of romance and refuse, of ether and corruption, 
a creature walking through the animal kingdom towards 
angelship, a spirit carrying for a time a body that sooner or 
later has to come to the grave and be put out of sight to undergo 
malodorous dissolution. 

Let us remember what we are made of, and not think 
too much of this “‘ muddy vesture of decay,’’ that is both our 
bliss and our burden for a span. Yet, though the mortal 
end of us be an unpleasant decomposition, we may also 
remember that, and only that— 


The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust, 


and that, most glorious of all, while our bodies are chemically 
redistributed back to the earth whence they came, the soul, 
as in the grand song sung of John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, 
“goes marching on.’ 

The tombstone to the Rev. Jas. Dawson Bannister, Vicar 
of Pilling, is interesting. He was born in 1795 and died in 
1883, and was Vicar for 51 years (1825-1876). There was 
one event in his life that is rare in the history of clergymen, 
and it is referred to on his tombstone. He was present at 
the golden wedding celebration of a couple he married in the 
little old church—Richard Cardwell Gardner and his wife, 
of Croxteth Hall, Liverpool. There is a rather singular in- 
scription, in Latin, on the Vicar’s tombstone :— 


Lex non poena mors, 
which, interpreted, means: ‘‘ Death is not a punishment, 
but the law ’’—that is, I take it, not an expiation for sin, 
but the law of nature. Rather a strange statement for a 
parson to have put on his tombstone. 
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At the rear of the church is a stone memorial to a Mrs. 
Sandham (died 1800), mother of twelve’ children, and the 
inscription states that she once had four at a birth (these 
quadruplets living three months). One does not know whether 
to regard this record with approval or with pity. The poor 
woman, like the ‘‘ old woman who lived in a shoe,’”’ would 
certainly have her hands full; and there is nothing to show 
whether she enjoyed her existence as a babe-producing machine, 
or was glad to quit this world of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Yet perhaps she was cheerful with her crowd of brats—who 
knows ? Sometimes one finds far more affection and happiness 
in child-crowded homes than in houses where there is only one 
youngster. I suppose one’s pleasure in life depends a great 
deal on how you take your lot, and that the mother who is 
bothered by a dozen bairns is envied by the lonely woman 
who has not one. 

We had a look through the little old church (which is 
used only for funeral services now), with its small diamond 
windows and old-fashioned seats and benches, and its rather 
odd gallery, which runs half the length of the edifice on one 
side. On one of the walls is suspended part of the ornamenta- 
tion of an old pew. It is a wooden carving of bulls’ horns 
(about the natural size), one horn having a piece broken off, 
with a cherub’s face (the usual chubbiness that the old artists 
and sculptors associated with celestial winged infants), and 
under it an oblong piece of wood with this inscription :— 


’ 


Rost. HEsKETH, Esq. 
His Seat, 1723. 


One hopes that Robert Hesketh Esquire’s enduring of this 
seat has gained him the reward of a softer seat elsewhere. 
There is more to inspect in the old church, and one also 
might moralise about the bridal couples who have knelt 
before that little old altar, and long since gone to dust, while 
their descendants are going through the same old human 
tale in the village, or, may be, scattered far and wide over the 
land, or beyond the seas. But let us get along towards the 
old windmill, past the new church, where apples are growing 
in the churchyard—one could wonder cynically if the apples 
are any sweeter or bitterer for that fact; but let us avoid 
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cynicism—it is a nasty habit. Every step of the walk is 
haunted with hallowed memories for the Printer, as we go 
past the cottage where old Ailse Mitchell used to live—I 
knew not the old lady, but she is a cherished memory to him,— 
and the cottage where dwelt Adam- Houghton, the local 
preacher and Methodist pioneer in these parts; and past 
the wheelwright’s, and the spot where as a boy he ran through 
the saw-pit; and on to the lane, on the Cockerham Road, 
to look at the old cottage where his father died, and to make 
inquiry about an old eight-day clock that once belonged to 
his parents, and which he wanted to discover and purchase. 
Here we talked with the young married woman, who loved 
Pilling, not only in the bright summer, but in the grey winter, 
and would not exchange her humble cot for any mansion in 
the city—a rare woman, a sensible woman, who found joy 
and content in the simple village life, and hankered not after 
the tumult of the towns. 

Back to Pilling, the Printer halted to talk to some 
children in the lane, telling how he had once played 
there as they were doing. They were coming from after- 
noon school. A school “‘loosing’’ is always an interesting 
sight, isn’t it? Some philosophers say this world is really 
only a school. 

I came across a tender little poem about ‘‘ School’’ in 
the Daily News the other day. As I think you will like it as 
well as I do, I have copied it out for you :— 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


When all the lessons are ended, 
And the books are put away, 

I shall be going home, lads, 
For a long holiday. 


I am weary-worn of striving, 
I have read life’s darkest page ; 
And the sum of all man’s wisdom 
Is this from age to age :— 


Mid the searching-out and sorrowing, 
And the toiling and the strife, 

When all the lessons are ended, 
Love is the wage of life. 
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When the twilight shadows lengthen, 
Toward even still and cool, * 
Sweet Mother, come and welcome 
Your little lad from school. 
A SCHOLAR. 


(I found out, some time after, that ‘SAP Scholar Hs 
the Rev. H.H. Johnson, of the old Cross Street Chapel, 
Manchester). 

Another poem came humming into my head—some verses 
by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, set to the old tune of ‘‘ The Mill- 
wheel.’’ I first heard it sung at a “‘slum’”’ camp for poor 
children by the Windmill Land Sea—and it touched me to 
tears as I thought not only of my own little ones who had 
‘* fled from their nest and gone to rest,’’ but beheld the sight 
of these boy and girl waifs from Manchester :-— 


‘God bless the little children, 
The faces, sweet and fair, 

The bright young eyes, so strangely wise, 
The bonny silken hair. 


“God bless the little children, 
Whom we no more can see, 

Flew from their nest and gone to rest 
Where we desire to be.” 


The Printer and I went on to a little shop, to purchase 
some sweets—the butter-drops, the ‘“‘dabs,’’ as they are 
called, each wrapped up in a piece of paper. We certainly 
must not go back from Pilling without some of Simpson’s 
‘“‘dabs’’: the Printer recollected buying this very same 
sort of ‘‘dabs’’ forty years ago. Then a brief call on the 
hermit of Fiddle Cottage, and on by the bonny path across 
the fields and past the stream where my companion and his 
father once caught a memorable eel—past the plantation 
where the cuckoo calls in spring: the Printer recollected 
hearing that vernal bird in the same trees forty years ago— 
to Stakepool, and the old house, now part of Elletson’s Arms 
stables, where his father and mother lived when first married — 
75 years ago: he told me that after the service the pair walked 
to this house from church, in the shy way of the old time, 
one on either side of the road. 
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“Ah, they little saw what was before them then,” 
said the Printer; ‘‘the toil, the tragedy, the hopes, 
the disappointments, the sorrows, the grey days, and, 
thank God, the bright days and the heavenly faith that 
were with them at the end when their sun set in a clear 


sky.”’ 
“* SCRONKA.”’ 


From this place we went up a lane and through a farm- 
yard to Scronka (that sounds rather Russian, doesn’t it ?) 
or Scronkey—that’s the way it is spelt,—to look at another 
old cottage and barn vivid in the Printer’s memory: and 
the Printer told me, as we saw two milkmaids, how the scene 
looked exactly the same as it did when he was a boy and 
played with girl-playmates here, and was alarmed by a great 
frog, and found bird-nests, but never took eggs or harmed a 
bird ; and how, sacrificing desire to politeness, he said, ‘‘ No, 
thank you,”’ to a plate of rice pudding his mouth was watering 
for—curious what little trifles stand out big in the memories 
of childhood,—and heard Methodist meetings in the old barn, 
which, along with every other old barn in the country, is the 
original place where, during a revival service, when one of the 
little orchestra blew a blast on his trumpet, and a nigger who 
had been asleep in the hayloft bobbed his head out, causing 
the congregation, thinking he was the Evil One, to fly in 
panic, one old dame, unable to run, held up her hands and 
made the following plea for leniency: ‘‘ Please, Master 
Satan !—I’m not a regular attender here!’’ And then we 
came across a young mother—a fine woman with fair face and 
bright blue eyes—at the cottage, who was the daughter of one 

of his girl-playmates, and she told us how she lived her obscure, 
uneventful life here, looking after the hens—with blue and 
black bits of cloth round one leg to distinguish their age—and 
the pigs, while her husband worked on a neighbouring farm. 
And the Printer seemed to think it a pity that such a fine and 
intelligent woman should be doomed to such a fate. Yet, 
as I told him, there was nothing to lament about—clearly the 
young woman was happy with her husband and bairns: 
happier, and certainly healthier, than they would be in the 


stuffy city. 
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Thus the Printer rambled about the old places and revelled 
in memories—and, as is inevitable in this world, there were 
little disillusions and small disappointments about some 
things—he could not abide the corrugated iron that had 
replaced the old thatches on some of the cottages and barns ; 
but, on the whole, and in great measure, as he repeatedly 
said, this day, with its dip back into the past, was a day of 
delight, a day of exquisite pleasure and pain, a sort of 
pleasant pain, as Gilbert says in “‘ Patience ’’—to Sullivan’s 
music in that sweet and sad sextette, beloved of My Lady 
‘and myself,— 

‘The pain that is all but a pleasure shall change 
To the pleasure that’s all but pain, 
And never, oh never our hearts shall range, 
From the old, old love again.” 

Yes, a day in ten thousand. 

We talked with several who remembered the Printer’s 
grandfather—him of the house on wheels,—and one charac- 
teristic of his they all mentioned first of all: what a famous 
walker he was. The Printer and I thought we had done a 
praiseworthy amount of Shanks’s pony work that day, but 
from what I heard of the Printer’s sturdy grandfather, he 
could, at almost twice our age, have walked our heads off, 
or at any rate our legs. 

Then we went on to the little station, and waited for the 
train, of whose late coming a merry tale could be told—from 
the carriage windows taking our parting glimpse of the 
village of the. Talents and the Tales, also the village of magic 
memories, with the old church and windmill amongst the trees 
across the fields, and so, in tranquil sunset, ended the beauteous 
day. 

“Good-bye, dear old Pilling!’’ said the Printer; ‘‘ may 
I be worthy of those who dwelt there and have gone before. 
And now back to Steam-Engine Land, to do our bit there, 
to labour and exert all the good influence we can, to do our 
best to comfort and counsel others, to give them noble 
aspirations and lofty ideals— 


To duty firm, to conscience true, 
However tired and pressed, 

In God’s clear sight high work we do; 
If we but do our best. 
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Dear old Pilling, of the jolly and glorious memories— 
lovely and lovable always, in any season, even in winter, when 
the ice-puddles in the frozen lanes crackle under the bicycle 
wheels,—sweet as love in spring and summer, and at harvest 
time what a delight to walk through the cornfields, 
where Lady Autumn’s golden hair is adorned with red 


poppies. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN ARE GONE TO BED. 


My wife and I draw up our chairs 
On the hearth, when the evening fire is red, 

And think the thoughts that are hopes and prayers, 
When the children are gone to bed. 


Perhaps she sits darning the day-torn socks, 
Or is busy with buttons and needle and thread, 
Mending the trousers—aren’t healthy boys rough ?>— 
When the children are gone to bed. 


And sometimes, as she sews or knits, 
I woo her as if we were not wed; 

Or read to her from some favourite book, 
When the children are gone to bed. 


Or we talk of our children, their traits and ways ; 
Of what the baby has done and said ; 

Of Willie’s temper, and Lizzie’s pride— 
When the children are gone to bed. 


For we know their faults as well as their charms ; 
We know how they may be driven or led ; 

And we would we could see what lies before !— 
When the children are gone to bed. 


We wonder what they’ll grow up to be, 
Where they will live, how earn their bread, 
When our day is done and our eyes are closed, 
And we have gone to bed. 


What will their lot be? What their fate ? 
Sweet road, or piteous path, to tread? 

What shall our children have known and learned, 
Ere they come to us to bed ? 


Well, whether their future be joy or woe, 
Laughter and light, or tears to shed, 

God’s over all, and He’ll make all good 
When the children are gone to bed. 
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We also remember our little ones z 

Who are vanished, and whom the world calls “‘ dead’’ ; 
But we always think of them as those 

Whom God has taken to bed. 


Ah! the mother’s heart and the father’s thoughts, 
And the things they hope, and crave, and dread, 
As they sit on the hearth at close of day, 
When the children are gone to bed ! 


WILL SINGLETON’S COTTAGE, 


XXVI. 


Rosy Nook 


OSY NOOK! That’s not the name it is known by at 
present, for it is called Staynall. It is marked on 
the map as Staynall, on the river Wyre between 

Knott End and Shard Bridge. Everybody calls it Staynall. 
But I call it Rosy Nook; I shall continue to call it Rosy 
Nook to the end of the chapter; and I have a suspicion that 
others will follow my flowery nomenclature. 

For when first I saw it thus I christened it; despite the 
fact that I have no licence for performing christenings, nor 
weddings either. But, stay—I forgot; I have a licence after 
all. My ‘“ Poet’s Licence,’’ in virtue of which I am duly 
empowered by the mystic rulers of destiny and dictionary— 
by the divine astral authorities who stand high above all 
such small fry as popes, archbishops, cardinals, bishops, and 
other little ecclesiastical dignitaries—to give new names to 
old things according to my vision and the inspiration of 
the moment. Perhaps people don’t think much of the poet’s 
licence—eh, Gus ?>—because we don’t pay seven-and-sixpence 
or thereabouts for it to some Government official, as for a 
dog, or a gun, or a coat-of-arms; but all the same, it is one 
of the greatest privileges in the world, and costs a deal too, 
aS Many a poor minstrel could testify. What did dear old 
Goldsmith, impecunious and inspired, write apostrophising 
that strange spirit yclept ‘‘ Poesy ’’ ?>— 

Thou source of all my joy and all my woe, 
Thou found’st me poor at first and keep’st me so. 


Still, for all that, we would not part with that precious 
poetic licence—would we, Gus ? 

As I was saying, when I first came upon Staynall my 
enchanted soul christened it Rosy Nook. So would you, 
had you been there, in that scene, and on that day. A summer’s 
day, the time of the year when the wild roses of Windmill 
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Land are passing away, and their beautiful cultured cousins, 
the garden roses, are coming upon Nature’s stage for the 
glorious pageant. 

The Beloved, who was with me, agreed that there was 
no name for this little sweet corner but Rosy Nook. 


ALDERMAN WHO ADORES ROSES. 


I am told that a certain Blackpool alderman comes every 
year across the Wyre just to look at Rosy Nook when its 
floral display is at full tide. I do not wonder at his pretty 
pilgrimage. He is a good judge. I am jolly pleased to find an 
alderman—especially a Brightbeach alderman—with a passion 
for roses in his soul. It is a gladsome discovery. The average 
alderman is such an unromantic rhinoceros, with no more 
love of Nature than the pig fattening for the market, and no 
more love of art than the usual Streets Committee, that it is 
a joy to come across one with an adoration for the beauty of 
flowers, a worshipper of the rose, the royal flower, with all 
its paradise perfume and Eden magic—the rose that symbolised 
so much in the mysticism of the old Rosicrucians. Above all 
flowers, the rose from time immemorial has been the flower 
of love. 

In the summer, in August, this little fold, nestling at the 
base of a small hill by the river, is all a picture of roses— 
roses in the gardens, and, loveliest sight of all, roses all up the 
front, from end to end, from roof to base, of the wall of the 
old thatched house which is called—and never was name 
more sweetly fitting—‘‘ Rose Cottage.’’ There it lies, in a 
green hollow, at the bottom of the little brow, with a cattle- 
pond on the left, trees on each side and behind it, and, in the 
distance, over the green hill-top, the masts of the shipping 
in the river—‘ Rose Cottage,’’ raimented with roses from 
head to foot. No king’s daughter was ever more royally 
garmented in glory and sweet odour. 

An ideal rustic picture. On the day I was there the 
farmer’s daughter walked across the descending lane to the 
pond with a pail. Her father hailed her—‘‘ Rebecca !”’ ; 
and at sound of that name there rose in my mind an old 
picture of a maid at a well long ago in a far Eastern land. 
In this scene one could easily imagine oneself slipped out of 
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the twentieth century and back into those ancient pastoral 
times when the world was all in its Arcadian youth, 
as described in that Book of Beginnings which is called 
Genesis. 


OLD MILLSTONEsS. 


There were other things to transport one to the vanished 
ages. Near the porch of the cottage are the millstones be- 
longing to some ancient handmill for grinding corn. They 
may be Roman, but I am not sufficient archeologist to decide. 
But I know the Roman quern, or millstone turned by hand, 
was in use before watermills or windmills were invented. 

The farmer—Mr. Wm. Singleton—and I measured the 
stones. The top one, the upper millstone, is 15 inches in 
diameter, the nether one 17 inches. The top stone is about 
3 inches thick, though it is worn and may have been thicker 
once—the lower one being 2 inches thick. Both stones, of 
course, are circular, and on the top one, in the centre, is a 
hole and a sort of handle—part of the stone carved across the 
hole—where the grain was putin. In the side of the top stone 
is a small aperture in which to fix a stick or handle for turning 
the stone round. These old millstones were discovered in 
the bed of an adjacent brook (or dike). 

They may have been made, originally, in the district, 
though I do not think so, for there are no quarries and 
very little stone in Windmill Land. 

Old records show that there was a windmill—a peg 
mill—at Staynall in the sixteenth century. Its site was 
on the river-bank, not far from ‘‘ Rose Cottage,’’ in a 
field still called ‘‘ Mill Field.’’ An old millstone, most 
likely from this mill, forms part of the pavement in 
Mr. Singleton’s yard. 


THE GREAT CHESTNUT TREE. 


Staynall, as you have seen, is an ideally reposeful little 
place. There are only half a dozen cottages, and two or three 
old farms, with cornfields and orchards and gardens ail round, 
set in a green bower near the river, up which the huge tide 
surges with its murmurous message from the great waters that 
bear sailing traffic round the world. 
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Near by is a ferry, an old inn, and what is left of the little 
old port. There is no occupation or industry except in con- 
nection with the land. I wondered by what means the men 
who lived in the cottages earned their daily bread, and I 
asked. A little carting, farm, labouring, or road-mending, I 
was answered. 

From the ferry to Staynall is a bonny secluded high- 
banked and great hedged lane, with a field-gate here and 
there, which My Lady and I christened Harebell Lane, 
because in September it is beautiful with these delicate 
flowers on which the fairies ring elfin music for lovers 
and poets. 

The folks live long at Staynall, as in all other places in 
Windmill Land. There is no reason why they should not. 
Healthy air and outdoor labour give long life. ‘‘ There’s 
two or three folks on this hill over 90,’ the farmer 
told me. , 

From Staynall there is a road goes to the main road 
between Shard Bridge and Knott End, through Stalmine, 
with its pretty lanes, and the avenue by the Old Hall grounds, 
where flourishes the grandest horse-chestnut tree in all Wind- 
mill Land—such a magnificently wide sweep of branches, 
circular and symmetrical, forming a huge green tent under 
which a crowd could shelter comfortably,—as well as a fine 
specimen of the Egyptian acacia, with its long, sharp spikes, 
which, so the schoolmistress tells me, tradition says is the 
genus of tree from which Christ’s Crown of Thorns was made ; 
while as for Stalmine Churchyard—why, the schoolmistress 
smilingly declares it is the most humorous churchyard in the 
world, the drollest little buryhole imaginable, the happiest 
combination of grave and gay: when she wanted a little 
entertaining reading she did not go to her bookshelf, but to 
the churchyard, where she found plenty of quiet fun in the 
old epitaphs, as I also can testify, for she kindly acted as 
guide and showed me the interesting inscriptions—one with 
the curious Christian name of ‘‘ Repentance ’’ (Repentance 
Taylor), in the days when Mercy, Charity, Prudence, etc., 
were common Christian names—but I had never come across 
“ Repentance’’ before; and another epitaph remarkable 
for stating that a “ mother-in-law”’ is buried here, along 
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with the “‘son-in-law’’ and family—proving at least that 
one man thought well of the lady who gave him his wife, or 
else, as that shy and subtle scribe ‘‘ Harford Willson ’’ would 
hint, was a hero of heroes. In the church are some comic 
cherubs painted on the tablets of the Ten Commandments, 
old broken tombstones used for flooring, and mixed up, 
one half of one stone, with its lettering, being joined 
to the half of some other stone; and numerous memorials 
to the Bourne family (Dorothy and others) of Stalmine 
and MHackensall, and two to the Elletsons of Parrox 
Hall. 

One shining April afternoon, My Lady and I, cycling along 
the lanes, where white butterflies were fluttering about, like 
plum-blossom from the orchards, and swallows (we had seen 
the first the Sunday before when strolling up our Old Lane, 
Dickeybird Lane—it’s the top end of Highfield Road), the 
fields all gold of dandelion, and silver of daisies (you don’t 
get the buttercups till later), with marigolds in the dykes, and 
the small yellow columbine, and the gorse-bushes in their 
golden glory, towards Stalmine, near the river, met a Man- 
chester gentleman with his wife, who told us they were out 
sampling “‘ Windmill Land ’’ after reading my articles in the 
papers. ‘‘It’s a wonderful country,’’ he says, “ beautiful, 
delightful. Nobody would believe there was such a wonderful 
country—so full of such rural charm—so near Blackpool.’’ 
I tell him I am pleased to hear his praise (Heaven knows we 
are all human, and like appreciation). I thought my affection 
for Windmill Land might have caused me to exaggerate its 
excellences for the rambler, the rider, and the lover of nature 
and explorer of old-fashioned arcadies. But, “‘ No, no,” he 
says, ‘it is all you describe it.’’ Another gentleman also 
enthusiastically corroborates, and he speaks as one with 
authority, for he had travelled and seen the scenic glories of 
many lands. 

But, though there may be grander and wilder beauties 
of Nature in other places, he says that nowhere is there 
any country so serenely soothing and quietly sweet, so full 
of tranquil rural charm, as Windmill Land. He says, “It 
is all that you paint it.” 
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WoORD-WEAVING. 


My own view is that it is far better than my pen depicts. 
I feel how inadequate words are to express the witchery of 
Windmill Land. I can only do my best, and trust it is 
good enough. But I want you to feel, when reading this 
stuff of woven words, that you are on the ramble with me— 
not just reading this, but feeling it, seeing it all, as if you were 
walking by my side amid the glory. Some of these chapters, 
many of the verses, have been written out of doors, in the 
green lanes, sitting on a hedge bank, or under a tree, or on a 
meadow gate (a perch I am very fond of), andif only some good 
fairy, or one of the Muses, has held or led my pencil while I 
have been scribbling down my impressions and emotions, then 
in this book you should have not mere signs and symbols in 
print, but you should see—as I saw it—the green of the waving 
grass and the rising wheat, all about you, the blue sky and 
sun above, the beauty of the hedgerows, the charm of the 
wayside flowers, the gleam of the pond, the rippliug crystal 
of the brook or the river; you should hear the song of the 
lark, the bleating of the lambs, the lowing of the kine as they 
pass to the shippon for milking, the crowing of the cock, the 
whistling of the passing waggoner with his load of sacks from 
the mill, the flute of the blackbird, and smell the healthy odour 
of the earth and the fields, and the perfume of the coppices 
and plantations. 

I know that all these things—skies, meadows, woods, 
flowers, hills, streams; kisses, tears, struggles, dreams, 
longings, hopes—have been written about before—for ’tis a 
planet of repetitions and re-hashes,—and will, I hope, be 
written about again and again, till all men understand the 
Book of Nature and the Tale of Life. The sun dawning over 
the hills, a seagull flying across a red sunset, the crescent 
moon and evening star, the sudden azure sight of bluebells 
in a woodland, the blaze of scarlet berries on a winter hedge, 
the poppies amid the corn like Summer with red flowers in her 
golden hair, the play and songs of children, the love of man and 
maid, the experience of parentage, the activity of youth, the 
retrospection of age—I know that all these things are trite, 
but I have never had opportunity to write about them before 
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in this round (I may, however, have a dim remembrance of 
having written, or at least longed for the pen-power, in a 
previous round) ; and because others enjoyed the feast and 
uttered their appreciation yesterday, must I not enjoy and 
express myself to-day ? Because last year’s birds sang sweet, 
must this year’s warblers be mute? For this life is the first 
time these visions and voices of Nature have enchanted my 
senses, delighted and mystified my mind, thrilled my heart, 
and uplifted my soul; and so, if you please, I will e’en say 
my say about them as if I were the very first man who had 
ever seen a rose or heard a thrush. For, miracle of miracles, 
the world is made afresh for every soul that comes into it, 
and never is it exactly the same to any two beholders. 

Never was the universe to any man just what it is to 
me; never was any love, or mourning, or mirth, or tragedy, 
the same to anyone before me as it is to me. Ah, if I could 
only paint all the pictures as my retina receives them; if I 
could only tell you all the tale my soul knows—what a book 
this would be! 

I can only pray that you see and feel Windmill Land as 
I see it and feel it. If you do, you are blest. 

From Stalmine you can get to Pilling (about three miles), 
or turn off to Pilling Lane and the farms thereabouts. My 
Lady and I have pleasant recollections of visits to a white- 
fronted cottage, covered with crimson roses, called Smithson’s 
Farm—in Dick’s Green Lane,—one of the prettiest rose 
cottages we have ever seen, with its natural doormat, outside, 
of shamrock ; and of the cheese we got there (they make it for 
the market), some of the best we ever sampled ; and the picture 
we saw of Queen Victoria’s call at Fleetwood in 1847—queer old 
locomotives, with long chimneys, on the docks, and ladies in 
crinolines ; and little Eileen’s collection of bird eggs. While 
my Lady and I, one evening at this farm, were scraping out 
of our eyes the midges we had collected on the way—these 
insects are botheringly numerous in leafy lanes when the 
sun is going down (one in the eye strikes the cyclist blind for 
a moment),—my Lady said to the farmer, “‘ What are midges 
for ?’’ ‘‘ For swallows to eat,’’ was the merry reply. “ And 
what are swallows for?’’ ‘‘ To eat midges’’; at which we 
laughed, while the farmer went on, ‘‘ Or to make the summer. 
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We always know it’s summer when the swallows arrive, just 
as we know the cuckoo will begin to think of packing up for 
abroad when we are getting the hay in. 


With the first cock of hay, 
The Cuckoo flies away, 


says the rhyme—though that’s not always true.”” We bore 
testimony that it wasn’t. We had recently (mid-July) heard 
the cuckoo’s cry, a broken voice now, as if he had lost the link 
that held the two notes together, making a lot of “‘ cucks,”’ and 
then, as at last he caught the ‘‘oo”’ once more, jerkily com- 
pleting the stammering strain. 

You can also from Staynall get to Preesall and Knott 
End, along the river bank, though at high tides the water 
covers parts of the rather primitive road. 

Here, near Staynall, were once caught the big mussels 
known as Hambleton hookings. There are mussel-beds 
there still, though no more giants, on the Staynall side of 
the river; but none on the other side, where the beach has 
no pebbles or stones, except near Skippool. 

At this Staynall corner, on the top of the hill by the river, 
there is a tradition that smugglers used to unload casks of 
spirits from the Isle of Man. There is no reason to doubt 
the story. It would be a very convenient and safe spot. 

Close to Staynall, down the little narrow lane where the 
purple harebells make a pretty show in August and September, 
is Wardleys, once a little port, with its ferry-boat that takes 
you across the river to Stanah (Thornton). 

At Wardleys there is a little tidal creek, or harbour, 
horseshoe shape. In the channel lay a house-boat. On the 
bank was an old vessel cut in two, turned upside down, and 
used as a shed (reminding one of Peggotty’s hut in ‘‘ David 
Copperfield ’’). The warehouses that used to stand at Wardleys 
are all demolished now. 

The ferry is near the hotel. There is a small landing- 
stage down to the river, and another on the opposite bank— 
Stanah it is called,—whence there is a path across the fields 
to Thornton, or you can go along the river bank, beautiful 
with gorse and sea-pink in June, to Skippool, or, in the other 
direction, past Bourne Hall, to Fleetwood. On the Stanah 
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bank is a cottage known as ‘‘Cockle Hall’ (that bivalve 
being plentiful hereabouts). The original tenant used to call 
himself the Squire of Cockle Hall, and rhymingly described 
himself as— 

The only Squire 

This side o’ th’ Wyre. 


The ferry fare is 14d. Sometimes, tide and wind being 
favourable, you are taken across in a small sailing boat; at 
others you are rowed across. 

Chatting with the ferryman, who lives at a house at the 
end of a little promontory overlooking the river, I learned 
that his family has run the ferry service for three generations— 
and, as you already know, they are long generations in Wind- 
mill Land. His grandfather used to take the boat across to 
the Thornton side; then his father; and now he. I remarked 
that he would not have many passengers in this quiet part 
of the world, especially in winter. That was so, he said; 
sometimes there was no one for days, particularly in stormy 
weather. Asked if there had ever been any accidents in 
tempestuous tides, he replied no; though he had saved men 
from drowning when there had been boating disasters. Once 
a small boat from Fleetwood capsized; and he saw the 
occupant floating, unconscious, got him out and revived 
him. 

The ferryman’s house is also a sweetshop, though it has 
not the least appearance of it. There is nothing to indicate 
that fact in the cottage window. But at the end of the house, 
facing the road, is a board bearing the legend, ‘‘ Ye Wardleys 
Toffee’’—which is what our youngsters call “treacle 
dabs.”’ 

From Wardleys, as from Staynall, there are beautiful 
views of the wide river and the enframing landscape—the 
expanse of winding water, the green banks, with trees on the 
slopes and the tops; and of windmills—you can see three— 
Preesall on the Wardleys side of the river; Thornton, right 
across; and, in the distance, over the leas, and between the 
plantations, Staining Mill; southward, Singleton Church 
spire ; amid the trees, northward, the masts in the docks 
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From Wardleys and Staynall up to Fleetwood the river 
is broad—three or four hundred yards wide. It looks as if 
it would make a fine natural harbour. But I suppose it is not 
deep enough to be navigable for large craft. From a commercial 
point of view that is perhaps a pity; but from an artistic 
standpoint it is just as well. The bustle and grime of a big 
port would spoil the scene. Even asit is, Fleetwood’s chimneys 
rather mar the picture. 

There was a lovely sunset on the September evening I 
rode back from Staynall. A gold and black sunset—black 
cloud draperies over golden bars, which gradually turned 
to mauve and red, and ended in one wonderful long patch 
of rich carmine, as if all the roses of Rosy Nook had been 
taken to decorate the horizon, on a black sky, like a red rose 
on the bosom of a lady’s black silk bodice. 


BouRNE HALL. 


The Wyre is a river of wonderful windings. In its thirty 
miles’ course from the hills to the sea it twists more than 
many rivers do in hundreds of miles. Seemingly a very 
undecided river. I only say ‘‘ seemingly,’’ for no doubt the 
river knows its own mind and its own business best. One 
would think, considering its source, that it would make to 
join the Conder or the Lune, as that is its straightest path 
to the sea. But, no; instead of striking out for Morecambe 
Bay, the Wyre meanders for Scorton and Garstang, as if it 
had thought of trying to get to the Ribble; but at Garstang, 
not fancying that direction, or perhaps—which is my firm 
opinion—being enamoured of the windmills, turns off west 
for Poulton, where, again, instead of making straight for the 
sea, it diverges northwards to the right, turning towards the 
Lune, which has been calling to it from the first, and which, if 
geology tells a true tale, was its first love, for in some epoch 
long ago apparently the Wyre kissed Lune mouth and the sea 
where now is Pilling Bay. 

But to-day, whatever its reasons, the Wyre goes right 
across Windmill Land. It is the river of the windmills. There 
used to be several windmills on each bank; there are wind- 
mills on its banks, or adjacent, still. 
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WHERE TIME Rests on His ScyTHE. 


But back to Rosy Nook. There are other curiosities and 
relics besides the old millstones in the garden near the cottage 
door. There is an old christening font—but where from, 
nobody knows. The farmer has also an old stone hammer- 
head, 11 inches long, found at Stakepool, near Pilling Station, 
during ploughing, and another shaped and polished stone, 
12 inches long, found by the gravedigger when at work in 
Hambleton Churchyard. This latter may be the head of a 
battle-axe of the Stone Age. There is a small cannon ball, 
found in the garden, perhaps hinting at the day when a 
Spanish ship was captured in the Wyre hereabouts. There are 
many other things—indeed, Mr. Singleton has quite a little 
museum. There is an old oak casket, an old wooden platter— 
the ‘wooden plates used before earthenware became common ; 
old china cups, made without handles—and saucers; an old 
lantern clock—about a foot high, in the shape of a lantern, 
with a brass dial and iron fingers, and a bell for dome and 
roof—from Hackensall Hall; an old polished flint, looking 
like solidified putty ; old teapots, old guns, etc.—and one 
especially noticeable gun, 9 feet long, for duck-shooting from 
a boat on the river; and the model, in a case, of a barque 
that used to come to Wardleys, the little port close by, now 
disused and desolate. 

Next to ‘‘ Rose Cottage’’ is Danson’s Farm. In the 
farmyard is an old stone trough, of rather peculiar shape, 
being triangular at one end. The farmer thinks it used to 
stand at the top of the hill in the days when there was a Fair 
at Staynall. Over the door of the farm, which is built of 
stones from the river beach, is this inscription :— 

B 
ar aN 
1709. 


The initials are those of the original tenant and his wife— 
Butlers ; though whether relatives of the Butlers of Rawcliffe 
Hall is doubtful. 

There are interesting old documents, too. One piece of 
parchment paper is the indenture of an apprentice in the 
year 1794—the time of George the Third—and states that 
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the churchwardens and overseers of Stalmine and Staynall 
‘‘do place, put, and bind . . . a poor boy:”’ called Thomas 
Curwen, ‘‘ as apprentice to Robert Bibby till he attains the 
age of 21 years.” The document looks after the morality 
of the poor apprentice by warning him not to “play or 
exercise himself at cards, dice, or any unlawful game,’’ and 
“ ale-houses, taverns, and evil company he shall not frequent ”’; 
also, so they expressly tell the youth, “‘ fornication or adultery 
he shall not commit, neither shall he absent himself from the 
service of his master by day or night.’’ The document goes on 
to state that Robert Bibby shall be paid 25 shillings for taking 
the lad and undertaking ‘‘ to instruct the apprentice in the 
trade or occupation of a husbandman,” find him in “ all 
manner of apparel and wholesome and sufficient meat, drink, 
washing, and lodging during the said term.’’ Then follow 
the signatures. 

Another curious old sheet is a “‘ bastardy order,’’ dated 
‘the roth year of the reign of George the Third.’’ The tale 
of a servant girl’s ‘‘ trouble.’’ The father was ordered to pay 
““twelvepence’’ per week. Well, the trouble and the paying 
are long over now—the lassie and her lover are both gone 
to that bed which is out of all mortal law, to that world 
where there are no artificial nor ecclesiastical brands on 
love and babes. 

In one corner of the farm, built in the kitchen wall, is a 
little oak cupboard—‘‘a cat cupboard”’ as it is called in 
Windmill Land. It will about hold a cat, though there is by 
no means room to swing a cat round in it, as the saying is. 
It is 18 inches wide, 16 inches long, and 9 inches deep into 
the wall. There is carving on the cupboard door, and this 
inscription—same initials, transposed, as over the door of the 
house :— 

Alek dake 
1710. 


The old house takes us back, as does ‘‘ Rose Cottage,”’ 
two hundred years, It has stood there, in that fair and 
sheltered nook by the river, while many generations have 
come and gone; while Wesleyanism arose ; while the steam- 
engine age was inaugurated by James Watt; while cotton 
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factories and iron foundries, railway trains and steamships, 
and iron printing-presses, and the electric telegraph and cars, 
and bicycles and motors, and telephones, and cinemas, and 
aeroplanes, and School Boards and Council Schools, and a 
thousand other inventions and devices and changes, have 
come into the world, making it a deal more busy, and perhaps. 
a little more comfortable—though that is a question. 

In 1710, Staynall, with its half-dozen farms and 
cottages, was bigger than Blackpool. Indeed, there was 
no Blackpool at that time—there was only Fox Hall on 
the shore, and a few fishermen’s huts. 

To-day Blackpool could put Staynall into one of its 
palatial ballrooms—and though I am sure it would look very 
pretty there, I prefer it where it is. 

There is a story of a Fleetwood man (that is the trawler 
port just across the river), who told an acquaintance he was 
Temoving shortly. ‘‘ Where to?’’ was the natural query. 
“To Staynall,” said the Fleetwood man. ‘“‘ But there’s no 
work there,’’ said the other man. ‘“ That’s just why I’m 
goin’ there,’ was the reply. 

The folks live long at Staynall. ‘“‘ There’s two or three 
folks on this hill over ninety,’ the farmer told me. 

Delicious dozing Staynall, I guess, looks much the same as 
it did two centuries ago. The steam-engine era, with the indus- 
trial development, has not touched Rosy Nook by the river ; 
all the iron transformations, with their workers’ revolts, and 
democratic movements, and trade unions, and corn-law 
agitations, and Chartist and Socialist movements, and Co- 
operative organisations have made no difference, have left 
no mark in Rosy Nook. And we may thank heaven for its 
felicitous fate. Napoleon with his gory fuss, Queen Victoria, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Irish rebellions, famines, European 
revolutions, African wars, Chinese wars, Russian wars, Indian 
mutinies, Boer wars—have all come and gone, while Staynall 
has sat serene in its Rosy Nook by Wyre water. 

In two hundred years the world has greatly changed 
through struggle and suffering, but Rosy Nook remains 
the sweet old same, like the sun that shines over it by 
day and the moon and stars that deck its sky by 


night. 
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It is wonderful, it is good, it is deliciously sweet and strange 
to come across a spot unmarked by the march of civilisation— 
a garden where Time stands still, as he has stood for ten 
generations, leaning on his scythe, inhaling the perfume of 
the roses, and blessing the happy scene. 


DREAMERIE. 


(Words to Schumann’s Trawmeri music.) 

Lo, in the moonlight, by the stream, 
’Mid elfin music and fantastic phantom gleam, 
Beneath a willow tree I dream 

Of happy days that have life flowing water fled, 
‘Of Eden days and love’s sweet song, 
‘Of one red rose that frosted winds have scattered long ; 
And She, the flower of all the throng, 

Whose bosom bore the magic mystic rose, is dead. 


‘So, in the moon-pearled glade, alone, 
Where night-winds mourn and ghostly waters moan, 
I dream of her upon a throne, 
Shining amid the starry, spirit-haunted spheres ; 
For though I see her face no more 
On citied land or ship-trackt sea or memoried shore, 
We'll meet when all sad waiting’s o’er, 
Where all is well, and there’s an end, a heavenly end, to 
earthly tears. 


XXVIII. 


The Windmill Land River 


CROSS the bosom of Windmill Land, like a pearl neck- 
lace on the green bodice of a fair maiden, runs the 
river called the Wyre, which word, according to the 

philologists, means “‘ bright water.’’ This is a world where 
many things are falsely named—what a hubbub there would 
be if one day everybody was forced to call everything by its 
Tight name !—but for once we have a true description. The 
““Wyre”’ is verily the bright water. It is unpolluted and 
sweet. In the factoried valleys of Steam Engine Land I have 
felt what I trust is a lawful and a holy rage at the sight of 
brooks and rivers befouled by refuse from the dyeworks, 
chemical works, and other manufactories on their banks. I 
do not think the civilisation that turns silver waters into 
black sewers is worth much. The manufacture that defiles 
a pure stream costs too hideous a price. 


THE WHISPER OF THE WYRE. 


There is no town of any oppressive size and soulless ugliness 
on the banks of the Wyre, but only small villages, and folds, 
and farms, meadows sloping to the water’s edge, and green 
paths along the river-side. I have stood on the bridge over the 
Irwell at Salford, and shuddered at the sight of the poor 
blackened river, and the pipes from the abominable array of 
grim warehouses on either side perpetually excreting refuse 
into it. Anyone falling into that stream of slime would not be 
decently drowned, but horribly poisoned. Yet once upon a 
time there were windmills on the banks of the Irwell. There 
still remains the tower of one near Peel Park, Salford. What 
a moan of misery the abused Irwell must make as it wearily 
creeps through Manchester ! 

What a contrast to stand on the bridge of St. Michael’s 
or Garstang. There are no manufacturing monstrosities on 
the banks of the river of Windmill Land, no din of machinery 
and hissing of steam-pipes, but sylvan charm and green 
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peace and the music of happy waters. What a song of joy the 
Wyre sings as it dances through Windmill Land! 

For there are windmills on both sides of it, not right on 
its banks, but not far from them, and once upon a time there 
were windmills whose white sails were near enough to be 
reflected in its mirror. There was the one at Staynall, and 
the other at Little Eccleston (the one burned down by one 
of the Squires of Rawcliffe). And besides the windmills, 
there were their elder brothers, the water-mills. 

There used to be baptisms in the river. The old Baptists 
of Hambleton ‘‘ dipped ’’ new members near Shard Bridge, 
and the tale is still told how Johnny Shaw, the renowned 
“elder’’ of Nateby (a lonely region) on one occasion in 1935 
‘‘immersed ”’ a dozen. 

There has been tragedy, too, in the river—a jealous murder 
long ago, and more recently, yet still many years back, an 
extraordinary drowning case. A young man named Renshaw 
lived at the beautiful house on the further side of Shard Bridge 
from the toll-house. One day he was trying a new motor-boat 
having his dog with him, and collided with a pillar of the 
bridge. He would have been saved but for trying to rescue 
his dog, which managed to swim ashore while its master was 
swept away in the swirling tide. There is a marble memorial 
pulpit to the young man in Hambleton Church, not far away. 
The dog lived for several years, and over his grave in the garden 
by the river is a little memorial stone. 

Sometimes the Wyre softly sings, in the twilight and the 
moonlight, and the starlight, ballads of romance and adventure 
and war, of the rise and fall and strange dispersion of lordly 
families, for unto all places under the sun and stars, even to 
such quiet domains as Windmill Land, come the comedies 
and tragedies wrought of human love and hate, of greed and 
ambition, of envy and ignorance, of folly and credulity, of all 
the high and low passions and thoughts that make the virtues 
and the vices of mankind. For while this Wyre water has 
been running through the ages there have been events and 
changes on or near its banks. It has seen a rabbit warren 
transformed into a port. It has seen a Spanish ship wrecked 
in its mouth. It has seen the Roundheads and the Puritans 
crossing its stream. It has seen the followers of bonny ‘“‘ Prince 
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Charlie’ scattered and in hiding. It has seen rebels captured 
and hanged and buried. It has seen a Prince of the Hanoverian 
house that took the throne of the Stewarts wooing a fair 
lady in the shade of the woodland by its water. It has seen— 
perhaps—restless spirits walking along its banks, for there 
are tales of haunted halls and ghosts. 

Much more it has seen, too, in times far more remote, 
in days before ever there was a Windmill Land. For once 
upon a time, there is little doubt, the Wyre had not a sea- 
mouth all to itself, as now, but was a tributary of the Lune, 
in a geologic epoch when the latter river joined the sea several 
miles more to the west than to-day. Before that period—long 
ages before it, before ever there was a Wyre, let alone a 
Windmill Land—there is geological and sea-shell evidence 
to show that the plain of Windmill Land was all sea-bottom, 
and that the Bleasdale Hills, whence the Wyre flows, were 
then the coast-line. If there was any Wyre then, it would be 
a mountain beck, cascading into a rock-bound sea. 

Sometimes I fancy, when I stand on one of its bridges, 
or recline, receptive, on its banks, listening, that the Wyre 
whispers strange tales of the earth’s ancient history, of the 
beginnings of man, of the mysterious drama of evolution, of 
starry schemes and human destiny; and if I could only set 
down all the wonderful cosmic records as I hear them when 
the water is babbling them to me, I should give you a far 
more fascinating tale than this poor, ragged writing—sing 
you a diviner song than this broken strain. But the voices 
of the undines, as of the sylphs of the air, and the visions 
they show, are so ethereal, so elusive, that the fairy speech 
becomes but the faintest echo as you try to translate it into 
our dense earth-language, and the pictures bafflingly fade 
as you endeavour to catch their enchanting colours in our 
gross pigments. Itis like a clumsy boy grabbing at a butterfly, 
eagerly closing his hand on the wonderful capture—ignorantly 
slaying the glory as he seizes it,—and opening his palm to 
find therein, not a living thing of angel wings, but only dead 
rainbow shreds and dust. 
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MY LADY’S EYES. 


(ON THE RiIvER WyrE SIDE aT Winpy Harzour.) 
When Wyre banks were green and gold 
In the gorse-time, the May-time, 
In the brambled and tangled wood I strolled, 
In the bloom-time, the gay-time, 
And as I gathered her ferns and flowers, 
Sweet wild pansies in their bowers 
Looked up at me in fairy surprise, 
And I thought they were My Lady’s Eyes,— 
My Lady’s Eyes. 


When the river-side was a golden throne 
In the gorse-time, the May-time, 

I wandered in the wood we had known, 
In the bloom-time, the gay-time, 

And rippling water and rustling tree 

\  Tenderly whispered, ‘‘ Where is She? ” 
While the pansies in their paradise 
Looked up at me with my Lady’s Eyes,— 
My Lady’s Eyes. 
26 May, 1924. 


XXVIII. 


Little Paradise Paths 


HALL we now have a sweet chapter—for sweethearts 
only—(I am bearing in mind a lady who asked me 
would there be any “‘love”’ in this book)—for lovers 

only, whether single or married, young or old ? 

For, as I have deliciously discovered, love may be not 
only the Eden of the youthful and adolescent, but the paradise 
of the mature and the aged, and blest is the pair who are 
lovers all their days, for they already have their heaven 
on earth. 

Though all marriages don’t turn out merrily (tis a pity) 
—for some are like the connubial experience of the Barton 
(near Woodplumpton) gentleman who left directions in his 
will that his widow’s portion should be increased by a big 
sum if she married again, this bait being held forth, he expressly 
stated, so that some other man might be tempted to take 
the lady and ‘“‘ be bothered with her as he had been ’’—and 
some cynics aver that matrimony is a state of warfare which 
it requires great courage to face, and my little girl (now 
married herself), when I once asked her what “ hero ’’ meant, 
must have had a notion of that sort too, for she answered, 
“‘The hero is the man who gets married ”’ (I suspect she had 
been dipping into romances), yet many, very many, married 
lives are a constant courtship. I know of more than one old 
couple who at the age of seventy, after fifty years of matrimony, 
and toiling to bring up their family, are sweethearts still. 
There is an old coal-miner who, when he writes to me, always 
beautifully speaks of himself and his wife as ‘‘me and my 
old sweetheart,’’ and I know that it is no empty phrase in 
this case. He would endorse Chevalier’s coster lines :— 

There ain’t a lady livin’ in the land 

As I’d swop for my dear old Dutch.’ 
His wife to him is still the bonny bright-eyed rosy-cheeked 
lassie with whom he walked in wooing ways along the green 
lanes round the black coal town half a century ago. Once 
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I saw an old couple, man and wife, both grey-headed, as 
happy as two playing children, feeding the sea-gull on 
Blackpool promenade. The little old dame told me she was 
seventy-odd. It was grand to see how chivalrously the old 
gentleman adjusted the shawl on her shoulders lest she 
should get a chill and how tenderly he escorted her across 
the promenade. I also know a genial old public librarian 
(on the borders of Windmill Land) and his wife (she’s gone 
to that world where he knows he will rejoin her, since I 
wrote this), and other old gentlemen and their spouses, who 
are sweethearts still at over seventy years of age, the men 
full of loverly concern, and the women of fragrant affection, 
and I may add that I have invariabsy found these old-young 
lovers not only the best husbands and wives, but the best 
people I have ever met—kind, genial, sympathetic, helpful 
towards everybody. Their hearts radiate happiness all 
tound, like a cheerful fire on the hearth. Another notable 
thing about them is their firm faith in immortality, They 
are sure that death is but a brief parting. They have not 
the least doubt that their earthly conjugal companionship 
will be continued in heaven. Their long and loyal love has 
given them the Divine vision. 

You will remember the sinking of the Titanic by collision 
with an iceberg, when over a thousand souls perished in the 
Atlantic deeps. Of all the pathetic and heroic pictures in the 
disaster one shines out sublimely beautiful and glorious—the 
aged grey millionaire Strauss, with his arm round his white- 
haired wife, who had refused to go in the lifeboat, saying 
she preferred to die with her husband; the pair standing 
together on the tilted deck towards which the overwhelming 
waves are climbing, both calmly facing the inevitable doom ; 
he, whispering words of courage and caress into her ear as 
they cling together, going down into death hand-in-hand, 
and heart-in-heart, for “‘many waters cannot quench love.” 


THE SECRET OF PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


I am sure—though I have never been so indelicately 
impertinent as to ask, for the love between a man and a 
woman is a sacred bliss of two, never to be discussed with 
any third party, but all the same I am sure—that when 
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such twin-hearted twos are alone, either on their pleasant 
hearth or walking in starlit seclusion, the old gentleman 
puts his arm around the old lady’s waist—though it be twice 
the girth it was when he first knew it, and therefore, I guess, 
twice as precious,—and kisses her as adoringly as in the 
days when he first went a-courting. Would that all married 
folks had this abiding love, that pours sweetness over all the 
ills and troubles of life, for then there would be no foul lusts 
and no pitiable divorces in the world. Moreover, true con- 
jugal love, like virtue, is its own great reward. There is the 
secret of youth, perennial youth, in it. It beats all your 
nostrums in giving health and beauty. Fidelity is the elixir 
of life. The man who mixes his loves is like the man who 
mixes his drinks—he is asking for ruin. So, because there 
is no more delightful land in all the world for lovers than 
Windmill Land, we will have a sweet chapter all for sweet- 
hearts—a chapter of lovers wandering in paradise paths, 
by cooing woods and crooning waters, by hedgerow and 
copse and dune, mid grass and bloom and song of birds in 
the sun under the blue sky, where butterflies hover and 
bees hum over the flowers—a chapter of sylvan nooks and 
rosy bowers, of enchanting strolls in the golden light of the 
amorous day, or in the silver gleaming of the desirous 
moon. 

There are many little paradise paths, as lovers would 
prettily call them, in Windmill Land—it would take a book 
to tell of them all. What a blissful book it would be, too, 
wouldn’t it? One is almost tempted to make it. ‘‘ The 
Book of Lovers’ Walks ’’—wouldn’t that be a charming title ? 
One could put in a chapter about famous Lovers’ Walks, 
not only in Windmill Land, but in other parts of the British 
Isles, or even the world ; of Famous Lovers and their favourite 
haunts—such as Dorothy Vernon and John Manners on the 
riverside by Haddon Hall, Burns and Highland Mary on the 
banks of Ayr, Horatio Nelson and his Emma (Lady Hamilton) 
on the Italian Sea, Cleopatra and Antony on the banks of the 
Nile, Hero and Leander on the Hellespont, Dante and Beatrice, 
Paola and Francesca, Rossetti and his Blessed Damozel—but 
this is an endless tale. 
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Love 1s Lorn. ‘ 

For love is lord of all and engenderer of everything. This 
mysterious factor of sex, sometimes glorious, sometimes 
terrible, plays the leading part, ever working occultly, in 
the world’s affairs. Behind all thrones, cabinets, politicians, 
rulers, stands little Dan Cupid, swaying the destinies of 
kings, prime ministers, generals, admirals, leaders, with his 
witching wand. Honour, ambitions, pedestals, reputations, 
domestic claims, family duties, are but as trifles to the 
almighty passion. Emperors and captains, under its influence, 
Say in their hearts— 

In this dull world, dissatisfied 

With shadowy things that solid seem, 
’Tis well to barter all beside 

For love’s bright dream. 

We read of middle-aged and old-aged men in all ranks 
falling under its spell and playing the green Romeo—staid 
politicians writing rhapsodic love-letters—alas! sometimes 
to ladies not their wives, trouble and tragedy thereof ensuing. 
Let us not judge these cases of irresistible passion, but com- 
passionate the unbalanced victims. Blest are the pair who 
keep true. For fixed love finds a joy that loose love never 
knows. I do not know whether marriages are made in heaven, 
as the saying is, but I am sure that the nearest approach to 
heaven on earth is a marriage where the man and woman 
keep faithfully together through this world, and hand in hand, 
and heart in heart, look forward to the next. Now to our 
paradise paths. 

There is the walk on the banks of the Wyre by the beech 
trees beyond Mains Hall, where the Prince Regent loitered 
with Mistress Fitzherbert ; there is the walk along the stream 
from Wall Bridge (near Eccleston) to the Wyre ; there is the 
walk along the river bank at St. Michael’s ; there is the path 
by the river and the wood at Windy Harbour; there is the 
lane from Singleton Church to Larbreck, the lane from 
Wesham to Treales, the walk along the Ribble near Guides’ 
House, the Green Drive at Lytham; there is—but I cannot 
give you the whole long list, for Windmill Land is full of such 
paths, and you who are lovers must seek them out for your- 
selves, find your own favourite stroll and keep it sweetly 
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secret. All these walks are bonny with flowers in their season 
—even in winter, early in the year, when the snowdrops, 
the fair maids of February, Candlemas bells, begin the year 
with their white purity—snowflakes that must have taken 
root and turned to flowers—they make a beautiful picture 
in the woods round Rawcliffe Hall, as my Lady and I have 
seen in the first days of March ; later, the same flower-spirits, 
I like to fancy, reincarnate as blue-bells, for in June there is 
a bluebell on every spot where in March there was a snow- 
drop—and the crocuses in the gardens and the gorse in bloom 
along the highways—I have seen the green wheat four inches 
high the last week in January in a field over which the larks 
. were carolling in the sunshine, and blackbirds and thrushes 
fluting in the plantations, and midges dancing out their little 
life in the genial air. Then, when ‘‘ wild March the miller,’’ 
_ as Dr. Charles Rothwell, a Bolton poet, dubs the third month 
fills the roads with dust from the vernal mills, the green is 
daintily lacing the hedgerows, and the rosy and purple hazes 
_ of the elders and willows are turning into the green and 
brown of breaking buds, there is the yellow joy and white 
_ innocence of spring manifest in the primroses, the daffydown- 
_ dillies, the shepherd’s purse, the daisies and marsh marigolds ; 
succeeded by the reds and oranges and crimsons of passion and 
- summer in June and July, when the lanes are full of flowers 
*. and the sea-pink beautifies the shore ; and then the ripe picture 
. of the cornfields in August, when the golden chadlock, that 
' prolific plant (one giving birth to thousands), makes a display 
' «more glorious to the rambler than welcome to the farmer, 
* and the corncockle and the poppy, which originally came to 
* England in the vessels of the Roman invaders (so mysteriously, 
* you perceive, are what we call good and ill mixed in this 
world, that war and conquest may spread bright flowers 
as well as black mourning), and the convolvulus and honey- 
uckle and eglantine and wild roses and purple vetches 
the hedges, the wayside clover, the Ragged Robin along 
‘the dike borders, along with the lordly purple loosestrife, 
~ the scarlet pimpernel (that protects against witchcraft) 
~ alongside the copses, the lilies in the ponds, and many more, 
all the happy floral train of summer; followed by the rich 
- purples and mauves and vermilions and golden yellows of 
* 
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autumn, and the thousand rainbow tints of the fading leaves, . 
with the scarlet berries and orchard fruits, and the voluptuous 
chrysanthemums in the gardens, and then the holly and 
evergreens for Christmas. 
A MAaArrRIED IDYL. : 


I wonder how many couples have spent their honeymoon — 
in Windmill Land? Major David Halstead (Mayor of 
Haslingden) writes, referring to the dedication of the Windmill — 
Book, of which the Poulton postmaster’s wife wrote, “It is 
the prettiest dedication I have ever seen,’’ ‘‘ May your honey- 
moon last for many many years. My wife and I started ours 
in Blackpool 34 years ago.’’ Several others have written to 
similar effect, and I have discovered one couple who not only 
began their honeymoon—and it wasn’t long ago—in Windmill 
Land, but actually began it at a windmil!—that is to say, they 
stayed at the cottage belonging to Preesall Mill. Though 
there are doubtless thousands whose honeymoon was spent 
in Blackpool, or Lytham, or some other place in Windmil} 
Land, I don’t think there are many who can claim to have 
begun it at a windmill. 

On a sweet day in autumn, when the pink and white “ 
blossoms of May had been transformed by the sun and the 
fairies, whose glad labour it is to turn flowers.into fruit— 
find a parable here about human vernal love becoming the 
wealth of autumn,—into apples and pears and plums, the | 
Beloved and I (some of whose young have left the nest while 
most of the others can all fly on their own now) went forth 
into Windmill Land, and found an ideal Lovers’ Walk in® 
Arcady. * 

The day was calm and clear and bright. The sun was 
up in a blue sky, though there were autumn hazes on the 
horizon. 

We went by the tramcar, the sea on one side and Windmil 
Land on the other, to Knott End, and across the river by th 
ferry-steamer, happy as a honeymoon couple—nay, happier, 
for while our matrimony, tried and tested through long 
years of ups and downs had proved a strength, a refuge, 
and a joy, the future for the new-wed pair is nebulous an 
uncertain, and may end in disillusion and disaster: though 
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heaven grant that all weddings may be as lucky-starred as 
ours. 

The little corridor train to Pilling, like the ferry-steamer, 
was packed with country women with big baskets—they 
‘had been marketing,—those jolly big baskets that you only 

see now in rustic places, where, when they go a-shopping 
heir inevitably long distances, they need a receptacle that 
will enable them to carry a deal of goods on one journey. 
‘On this day of holiday everything was interesting, idealised, 
_romantic—the river, the ships, the boats, the blue sky, and 
, the sea, the charm of the bay and the mystic lure of the 
mountained distances, which were the scenery and the back- 
ground ; the farm men at work in the fields, the fisher folks, 
the ferry collectors, the dock men, the people on the pro- 
-menade, the passengers on the penny ferry-boat and the 
little train—all the other souls who were the chorus to the 
holiday idyll in which the Beloved and I were the heroine 
and hero. 

We rode past Preesall Hill, on whose summit is the highest 
school in Windmill Land—once there was a windmill there, 
—one side of the hill being a grassy declivity, ideal place for 
a picnic and children’s romp, while on the western slopes of the 
Nill the village, like a child on its mother’s breast, hes in 
“@turesque higgledy-piggledy. 
hen we got out of the train at Pilling it was lunch-time, 
> made for the old inn-farm near the station, the Elletson’s 
5 (Elletson is the name of an old Windmill Land family, 
{rrox Hall, Knott End, and connected with Stalmine), 
ad sandwiches and a cup of tea in the kitchen, with 
hes of dried sage hanging from the ceiling, with the 
landlady and her daughters—the husband was busy 
x a rifle—he popped in once or twice. Upright on one 
ere some very big china willow-pattern plates and 
how quaint and pretty the white and blue looked— 
Id, and therefore, I guess, very valuable. But they did 
depict the traditional story of the Chinese lovers, whose 
in the shape of doves are reunited as they hover over the 
e and the river and the house—with its curving upward 
s as is the fashion in the vase-like Chinese architecture— 
he island, for one big dish showed a view of London Bridge 
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and St. Paul’s and the Thames. This china dish, the land- | 
lady informed us, had come from an old ship in 1815, the 
year of the battle of Waterloo. F 
Fantastic, thought-rousing episode—here was an old white- — 
and-blue dish that had survived to this day, while Napoleon 
and Wellington and their armies had vanished like the smoke 
of the battles they had fought. And there would be lovers © 
in those days, too, as in these days, and in all days, wooing, 
despite wars and woes, in that unceasing repetition of the E 
eternal romance which is the dominant factor in the story 
of mankind, and therefore in all the stories that men tell 
and cherish from generation to generation, for where is there 
a great story that is not also a love-story ?—which is the © 
novelist’s argument for playing perpetually upon the ever- — 
fresh theme. 
Op INNs. i 
There is nothing so sweet as the comfort of a good inn 
after a day’s walking or riding along the roads, especially ~ 
if it be one of those old inns which make you feel at home i 
at once, where even the old furniture has quite a friendly : 
aspect, where the chair holds you as a brother, where the 
table invites you as a chum, and where the host or hostess 
is all obliging neighbourliness. One cannot help esteeming 
and loving these old hostelries—even if he be a teetotaler: — 
for they are not mere drinking-places; they are temples of _ 
hospitality, full of good fellowship, saturated with all the 
traditions and associations of good company, and the jolly 
flavour of the rustic life and the odour of country charm, - 
invisibly distilled from the orchards and gardens and the c 
and meadows. ; 
No innkeeper likes to see, or encourages, intemperance... 
The majority have the spirit of the old Grantham ~~ 


I have always found the hosts and hostesses of theliadt 
of Windmill Land worthy and intelligent men and women 
—some of the latter remarkably handsome women: as if, 
by some magic the azure of the skies, and the wild roses’ 
of the lanes, and the shapeliness of the trees, had been i: 
woven and compounded with their being. 
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At one inn far up the Wyre, in a little old market town, 
I was struck by the beauty of the landlord’s wife—a pure, 
quiet, dignified beauty: a pretty face, but also intellectual ; 
and, above all, womanly and motherly—a model for a Madonna. 
I confess I was a little surprised to find such a face in an inn. 
Yet why not? Perhaps blessedly so, for I am sure no man 
could have got drunk, or used bad language, or misconducted 
himself in any way, in the presence of that face. I will not 
reveal what inn it was—but it was one up the Wyre, not far 
from a church (of course), near the river bank—lest some of 
you silly fellows go a-staring at the lady; in fact, I do not 
know whether she now dwells there, or whether she be still 
in Windmill Land, for inns change tenants rather frequently. 
But if you travel into Windmill Land I hope you will have the 
good fortune to come across this bonny lady of the inn. 


DICKENS IN WINDMILL LAND. 

Talking of inns opens the ‘“‘that-reminds-me’”’ tap. 
Charles Dickens, who loved old inns and chanted their praise 
in his stories, once visited Windmill Land, coming by train 
from Preston, where he had been giving readings from his 
books. He was overworked and ill, and slipped to Blackpool 
for arest. That was on April 21, 1869. On his way to Black- 
pool, Dickens must have passed, and very probably seen— 
for his was the observing eye of genius,—the windmills at 
Clifton, Treales, Lytham most likely (for it would not then 
be hidden by houses as now), Little Marton and Staining Mills. 
If he went to Talbot Road, he would pass, after Clifton and 
Treales, Westby Mill, Weeton Mill, and Singleton Mill, as well 
as get a glimpse of Thornton Mill, and the old Hoo Hill Mill, 
which was then standing. Whichever route he came, Dickens 
would see Windmill Land in all its loveliness that April day. 
I only recall one mention of a windmill in his novels, and that 
is in a French village (see ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities,’’ Bk. 2, 
Ch. viii.). Dickens was a dying man when he came to Black- 
pool. He laid down his wizard pen on the gth of June the 
following year. 

A LittLe EDEN. 


While we had refreshment at the inn, the landlady’s 
daughter, in all the bloom of seventeen or thereabouts, and 
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more sentimental than scientific, as youth generally is, inclined 
rather to believe in marvels and mysteries and romance than 
accept prosy explanations and interpretations of weird 
phenomena, after quoting a rhyme that children used to 
say about the willow-pattern plate’s dramatis persona, 


Three men and no more, 
Or there might have been four 


(which is certainly good logic if only indifferent ballad), 
told us, in answer to my inquiries about the ghostly reputation 
of Boan Hill Farm, a few miles away, that she and her sister, 
passing the old farm in the gloom, had seen a mysterious 
light on the side of the house in which there were no windows. 
Not being so unchivalrous as to question the veracity of a 
pretty girl, or to doubt her accuracy of observation—and, 
further, having no wish to shatter the creepy traditions of 
the countryside, and, moreover, being an investigator of the 
occult,—I made no attempt to explain the uncanny occur- 
rence away by suggestions of will 0’ the wisp, or the reflection 
of a farm-hand’s lamp crossing the yard to the shippon or 
out-buildings, but welcomed the story as part and parcel of 
the day’s romance. Even if I had tried natural and material- 
istic solutions of the spectral phenomena, I guess that the 
young ladies would have preferred to stick to the ghost theory, 
which is certainly more thrilling and better for tale-stuff. 
From the old inn we went a little distance up the lane, 
past the Catholic Chapel, then to the left, through a little 
old decrepit gate fastened to its post with string, which 
we had to untie to open the gate, and along a field-path by 
the edge of a dike, into another lane, where, turning to the 
left, we went past a peat-stack and farmyard, and through 
a field-gate to another path—anyhow, a way, for there was no 
path defined, except near the gate, where the cattle had 
trodden the sward into hoof-patterned pulp,—across a field, 
along a hedgeside to another little gate, one of the little gates 
that swing in a semi-circle and through which only one person 
can go at once—and then we were in a bit of paradise, the 
little plantation on one side, with its oak-tree branches arching 
the path, and on the other the dike and the tall hedge. Off 
to the right along one edge of the plantation was a path 
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across the fields. In the copse there were a few red campions, 
on the path were fallen acorns, in the hedge the dark-red 
berries of the hawthorn and the bright scarlet of the wild-rose 
fruit; a rabbit scuttered along the copse, a blackbird flew over 
the hedge, then from the plantation came the whirr of a. 
pheasant’s wings, almost startling in the silence of this green 
seclusion, as the bird rose and made a brief rapid flight. Away 
on the horizon, over the hedge, were the little gauzy mists and 
hazes of the mellow autumn-time. 

A place of fair nooks and fairy bowers, a lovely spot for 
lovers to linger in and know the sweet old tale that is ever 
new somehow—a little Eden where love-thralled lass and lad 
sublimely stroll, with thrilling claspings of hands and ecstatic 
enwaistings, with rapturous kissings and sensuous caressings, 
feeling they are in heaven, as verily they are. 


THE WAYSIDE INN. 


Travellers have sung the praise 
Of the wayside inn of the olden days, 
And poets have shrined it in their lays. 


And now a temperance bard like me 
Pays tribute—for as he has found speaks he— 
To the comfort and fare at an hostelry. 


To the wayfarer, delicious sight, 
The roadside inn by the evening light, 
Or its window gleam in the dark of night. 


After a long day’s journey, sweet 
The old-fashioned inn in the village street, 
With its ease for tired hearts and feet. 


Out of the clamour and alarms, 
Snug as a babe in its mother’s arms, 
The inn enfolds us with soothing charms. 


A Bishop prayed that he might be blest 
By death at an inn—God heard his request, 
And in an inn he went to his rest. 


For in this world of strife and sin 
A haven of rest is a homely inn, 
Out of the dust of the road and the din. 
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We are travellers all. As someone saith, 
Life’s an inn kept by Brother Death, 
Who gives us sleep when tired of breath— 


Who gives his guests the happiest bed, 
With a poppied pillow for weary head, 
And the mystic peace that blesses the dead. 


Our good Host Death—who quietly takes 
All souls to the beds that Mercy makes, 
And will wake us again when the morning breaks ! 


———e— 
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His Royal Highness and the Witching 
idow 


S you go across Shard Bridge, over the River Wyre, 
you see in a field sloping down to the river bank, on 
the Poulton side of the water, a prominent circular 
tower, built of brick, about the height of a small windmill. 

People wonder what it is, or what it has been, or what is 
its purpose. 

It is not a windmill, nor has it ever been one. 

It stands in the grounds of Mains Hall, once reputed to 
be haunted, and formerly called Monks Hall, about which 
some details have been given in a previous chapter. 

To get to Mains Hall you keep along the Garstang Road, 
instead of turning down to Shard Bridge, till you come to 
a cart-track alongside a hedge, on the left. This track, at 
the entrance of which there is a field gate, leads to Mains 
Hall, which stands, amid trees, across a couple of fields. The 
track is not a thoroughfare, but leads only to Mains Hall, 
and to the bank of the river behind it. 

As you approach the old hall you see how beautifully it 
is situated. In its prime it must have made a very pleasing 
picture. But the gentry whose home it was for generations 
have long left it, and its glory is departed. Much of it has 
been demolished, and what remains of it is now a farm—a not 
very large, two-storeyed building with a garden and orchard 
in front of it. I have talked with old folks who have had 
pickled walnuts from the trees at Mains Hall. On the right 
is a great, long building, now used as a barn, but one time a 
portion of the old hall, containing the chapel. 

High on the wall of this barn, in letters formed of bricks 
standing out from the surface, are the initials ‘“‘T. H. M.,” 
and the date 1686. : 

The letters most likely stand for Thomas Hesketh and 
Mary, his wife. Later, by intermarriage with the Brockholes 
family—whose name the Heskeths assumed—and then with 
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the Fitzherberts—which name they prefixed to Brockholes 
and fastened with a hyphen,—Mains Hall came into the 
possession of the Fitzherbert-Brockholes, of Claughton, a 
sweetly sylvan spot amid the hills that ridge the east of 
Windmill Land. 

The Heskeths also intermarried with the Allens of Rossall ; 
and it is said they sheltered Priest Allen—afterwards Cardinal 
—at Mains Hall, in secret hiding-places, in the days when 
religious persecution, with an eye to the property of the 
victims, was rife in the land. There used to be a dilapidated 
altar, and some Scriptural pictures, in the old barn, but these 
relics are all gone now. 

In 1743—the time of the ‘‘ Young Pretender’s ’’ rebellion 
—Prince Charlie's army of Highlanders, pursued by the 
‘Duke of Cumberland (‘‘ The Butcher,’’ as he was called), 
fled through Windmill Land from Preston, some of them 
finding a refuge at Mains Hall, the Hesketh family being in 
sympathy with the Stuart cause, which ended in defeat 
and the execution of several of the Scottish ringleaders. 


A PRINCE IN WINDMILL LAND. 


Once upon a time, as the fairy stories say—though this is 
no fairy tale, but a true chronicle of royal romance and its 
sorrow, for one if not for two,—there came a prince into 
Windmill Land a-wooing a beautiful lady. His name was 
George, and he was Prince Regent, afterwards George the 
Fourth. The lady was Mistress Fitzherbert, the celebrated 
beauty, a relative of the Fitzherbert-Brockholes family who 
dwelt at Mains Hall, on the banks of the Wyre, by the old 
ford before Shard Bridge was built. Mistress Fitzherbert 
sometimes visited her kinsfolk at Mains Hall—this was in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century,—and it was thither 
that the infatuated Prince followed her. 

The Prince was ardent: but the lady was a widow and 
wise, or a virtuous woman, or both. She would listen to 
nothing but wedding; and the distractedly enamoured 
Prince, the royal beau of his day, agreed to her wish. They 
were secretly married, lived happily, and had several children. 
By-and-by the Prince, for those State and financial reasons 
which take no count of love or rhyme and honest affections, 
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had to marry Princess Caroline of Brunswick. A special 
Act of Parliament was passed declaring the marriage with 
Mistress Fitzherbert null and void. But the Royal State 
marriage was a mockery and proved a misery. The Prince 
never forgot the fair woman with whom he had strolled on 
the banks of the Wyre in Windmill Land. No doubt he often 
wished that he had given up his crown, as some kings have 
done, for a cot with the woman he loved. For when all is 
said and done, palaces and pomp are as nought to the glory 
and content of a happy marriage. 

Just behind Mains Hall is a long line of elm trees—about 
fifty—not far from the river. We may romantically imagine 
the Prince of Wales and the fascinating Mistress Fitzherbert 
strolling under those trees and across the grass to the river- 
side, admiring—if they were not too busy spooning, for iL 
suppose that even royalties are subject to Cupid’s attacks 
just like ordinary mortals—the splendid views of the Wyre 
to be obtained from this part of the river bank. There was 
no Shard Bridge then, of course, and the prospect looking 
towards Skippool must have been, as it still is, a glorious 
picture; the great stretch of wide water and the green and. 
wooded banks where the bluebells come in their season. In 
the opposite direction, looking towards Rawcliffe Hall, the 
views of the much-winding river were—and still are—just as 
fine, with an old windmill, long demolished, and now only 
a tradition, in the picture, at the place still known as Mill 
Field, on the other side of the river where the road turns 
sharply up towards Out-Rawcliffe. 

The Wyre still flows on, put the royal lover and his lady 
fair are long since dust. 

It is said that there are descendants of this marriage in 
the United States, and they claim to be the true heirs to the 
British throne. 

Tf any ghosts haunt this old hall and grounds by the river, 
I am sure that amongst them will be the shades of the royal 
lover and the lady whom he would have liked to share 
his throne. It is to be hoped they are very happy 
together in that world where there are not even ‘‘ State”’ 


marriages. 
Between the elm trees and the river is the singular brick 
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tower of which we have spoken, and which, as we have said, 
is not a windmill, nor the remains of one. 

What is it, then ? 

It is a pigeon-house, and said to be the biggest in England, 
built in the old days, when pigeons were the privileged hobby 
of the gentry. 

The building is about six yards in diameter at the base, 
and its walls are a yard thick. Inside, all round the circular 
wall, are rows of pigeon holes—about a thousand. It must 
have been a pretty sight—perhaps the Prince and Mistress 
Fitzherbert watched it,—to see the great flock of birds circling 
about the tower that was their home. But the cooing pigeons 
have gone, too, long ago, like the cooing lovers, and their house 
is desolate. 


THE LOVER’S BIBLE. 


She is my Book of Books, my Songs of Songs, 
My Tale of Tales. In her all things begin 

And have their being. For her the planets spin 
And constellations shine in endless throngs. 

She is my Genesis, and my Gospel she, 

My earth, my heaven, and evermore shall be,— 
All prophecies and parables and stories, 

All visions and all wonders and delights, 

All poetry and romance, all jewels and lights, 
All temporal charms and everlasting glories, 

All happy sounds and scents and tastes and sights, 
All beautiful days and all enchanting nights,— 
My Book of Books, my Soul’s illumination, 
Creation’s Mystery and Revelation. 


XXX. 


A World of May Blossom 


HE world was all sweet blossom on the beautiful May- 

] day when the Beloved and I rode to the Old Hall— 

the patriarch hall of Windmill Land, the most historic 

the most haunted with romance and tragedy—and, thank 
God, comedy and humour too. 

It is three miles up the river from Shard Bridge, through 
Hambleton and. Out-Rawcliffe, with its lovely nooks and 
bowers by the waterside, but this time we went by way of 
Hardhorn and Poulton, through the great hot sunshine of an 
ideal day—for it was the last week of the month, the glorious 
time when May and June, the heavenly twins whose stars 
tule the summer, meet with a kiss and walk together, and— 
such is their innocent magic—wherever they tread, flowers 
spring up, and grass grows greener, and birds sing, and bright 
waters make music, and skies beam blue over a merrie world. 

It is the season when the maid Spring unfolds into all the 
bloom of puberty—the wonderful and exquisite expansion 
of flat surfaces and thin lines into the delicious undulations 
and ravishing curves of womanhood—the full tide, like the 
sea bosoming up under the rounded moon, of-virginity. 

Passing through Poulton we saw in a picture-shop window 
a view of a windmill, and got off our bicycles to look at it. 
It was a fine picture of a windmill in the fair Wye Valley, 
through whose loveliness we had once cycled years before, 
from Chepstow, past the old Tintern Abbey made famous by 
Wordsworth’s poem, to Shrewsbury and Chester. 

On the other side of the street, near the station (which 
is on the site of the old ducking-pond), is the shop where we 
used to get sugared cakes to take to our children (I confess 
I have a pretty fair ‘‘ sweet tooth’’ myself—just ask the 
lady who sweetens my tea and my life) when returning home 
from our cycle rides.. It is—or was—also the shop of jolly 
potato pasties. I remember calling here, a dozen years ago, 
with a cycling friend, masculine gender, married class, to 
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whom I was exhibiting the charms of Windmill Land (we were 
making the circular 23-mile ride, Blackpool, Poulton, Shard 
Bridge, Hambleton, Stalmine, Knott End (ferry), Fleetwood, 
and Blackpool). Like most other people, he had a notion 
there was no scenery about Blackpool; but as he was at that 
time the worried father of twins, who decorated the nights 
with duets, and therefore was so busy with bedroom pro- 
menading and other burdens that he had no time to increase 
his knowledge (except as regards the natural history of 
Gemini infants) and improve his mind, every charitable 
allowance that compassion can conceive may be made for his 
ignorance. But, one day, as I was saying, to give him a 
cheerful change from the duplicated nursery monotony, and 
also to open his eyes to the witcheries of the Wyre side: I 
took him for a ride, and he perceived his iniquity, and con- 
fessed his sins, and became a worshipper of Windmill Land. 
At Poulton, as I have already indicated, we were a-hungry, and 
I introduced the Achiever of Twins to the potato pasties, which 
were so excellent that he wanted to sit down on the station 
wall there and then and write eulogistic odes on the Ar 
aliment. 

No wonder the windmill folks, like their mills, are generally 
substantial and bulky, hale and hearty, probably because of 
such good provender, the jolly, easy-going ways of Windmill 
Land, and the fact that a cheery life makes for comfortable 
corpulence. As I think I have mentioned before, in all ballads 
and tales millers are invariably described as “‘jolly’’; and 
jollity makes jolly. Jolly, fat men; jolly, plump dames ; 
jolly, chubby children, are the inhabitants of Windmill Land. 

Mirth makes health and flesh. You’ve heard the old 
rhyme— 


Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
But every laugh so merrily draws one out. 


That seems to be the motto of Windmill Land. 

At Skippool, just out of Poulton, where the Garstang road 
crosses the big dyke from Marton Mere, there used to be a 
water-mill, on the right of the old bridge. The mill was 
damaged by a thunderstorm in 1864, went to ruin, and now is 
all gone, though you may see one of its grinding-stones in the 
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garden of Mr. Walker (the retired Poulton postmaster) on 
Wyre Road. 

We ride on, past the Shard Bridge road, past the avenued 
entrance to Windy Harbour, of jolly cycling trips and happy 
picnic memories, along past Larbreck, with its icy well, down 
the hill to Cartford Bridge, and over the river to Rawcliffe 
Hall. 

Rawcliffe Hall has an old inner courtyard, an old oak 
stair-case with a “dog gate,’’ and other objects of antique 
interest. On the lawn is a singular statue of a milkmaid, or 
some sort of rural nymph, with an apple in the left hand and 
a hay-rake in the other. There is a tale told that it is a 
monument to a girl who was killed by lightning. But I rather 
doubt that story. I fancy it is an image of St. Catherine, 
patron saint of Agriculture, probably taken from the church, 
and that the legend of the lightning-struck lassie has been 
tacked on to it by a generation that knew not its origin. 
Whether or not, the statue is marked with bullets shot at it 
by that squire who was known as ‘“‘ Mad Jack,’’ who used 
it for a target, and who burnt a windmill down for fun, as you 
shall be told by-and-by. A branch of the ancient family of 
the Butlers, whose arms were two hands clasped in fellow- 
ship, the emblem you see on the banners of friendly societies 
and trade unions, held Rawcliffe Hall till the Rebellion of 
1715, when it was confiscated and sold to Vicar Crombleholme 
of St. Michael’s. Some of the property was afterwards bought 

back by kindred of the family, and an estate purchased at 
Pleasington Hall, near Blackburn (which, I am told, descend- 
ants of this branch still hold). 


‘““MERRY AND WISE.” 
While tea was being prepared for us we strolled about 
the Hall grounds. We admired the crimson rhododendrons, 
and the bluebell carpets under the trees, and the gigantic 
ae in their white splendour of flower—they are the 
tallest horse-chestnut trees in all Windmill Land,—and 
plucked a bit of the bloom, as also some of the lilac blossom 
—mauve and white are colours that become the Beloved : 
they looked sweet on her bosom. We saw many rabbits 
| scuttering about on the edge of the woodland, which is fenced 
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off (as a game preserve) ; we heard the doves cooing in the 
green solitude of the trees, and caught glimpses of other birds. 
We went to the old squire’s smoking-arbour, a little tower 
amid pleasant foliage—and I thought what a felicitous retreat 
wherein to enjoy a pipe of the heavenly herb whose magic 
smoke drives away the blue devils, brown goblins, bugbears 
witches, furies, and all evil things that assail the heart of man, 
bringing in their place all the good spirits that diffuse content 
and ease. After tea we strolled through the kitchen garden, 
amongst the strawberry beds, and other fruits, and then sat 
at the hall door, whence we could see Blackpool Tower quite 
plainly. What would the old squires have said about the 
Tower, I wonder? 

In March these woodlands are a glory of snowdrops— 
white, wondrous, like little fairies, or maybe angels. I some- 
times think that the snowdrops are the spirits of the babies 
that have quitted earth because of the neglect of men—what 
the learned professors term the deplorable infantile mortality, 
or something of that sort. Later on, in June, in these same 
woodlands, exactly in the places where the snowdrops grow, 
there will be bluebells, with here and there a pioneer pink 
campion amongst them, and yellow primroses close by—for 
every snowdrop there will be a bluebell. These are two of the 
most beautiful wildflower sights of the annual pageant—a white 
host of snowdrops in March and an azure array of bluebells in 
June. One wonders if by some magic of reincarnation the 
snowdrops that vanish ere April brings the blossom, come 
back as bluebells in the time of roses. 

There is a third beautiful sight, when the red campions 
and ragged-robin succeed the bluebells. 

On a May day when the Pier Photographer and I and 
our families had a picnic up the Wyre, we saw, in the Hall 
gardens, as well as on the river bank at Cartford Bridge, 
where we had tea, and were much photographed with our 
friends of Toll Cottage, the supremely silver beauty of the 
wild cherry-tree, and the deliciously odorous golden bloom 
of the Holy Thorn, which sacred legend says is the tree from — 
which Christ’s crown on the Cross was fashioned, though, 
as we have already been told by the Stalmine schoolmistress, 
a similar claim is made for the Egyptian acacia. 
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We had also seen chickens and lambs and young pigs— 
pretty little things that one can hardly conceive growing up 
into grunting swine with snouts rooting in refuse. The rural 
world is all new-born things in May. Our youngsters were 
delighted with the chickens, some just breaking out of the shells, 
at Toll Cottage. This mystery of emergence was miracle and 
revelation to them. ‘‘ What dear little fluffy yellow things 
the new-born chicks are,’’ said the Photographer’s wife. Our 
boy wanted to bring one home for a pet. He longingly asked 
me if I thought the owner would sell him one for sixpence— 
the sixpence he had got to spend, fractionally, on other things. 
But he would have let it go all at once for a chicken. 

There was a lady I know sat on the terrace steps at the 
door of Rawcliffe Hall. She wistfully watched the cyclists 
coming and going in pairs—especially those in pairs—and 
companies. I knew of what she was thinking, and my heart 
went out to her insympathy. In previous years her husband 
had ridden along these roads with her (and she was the Lady 
Captain of the Cycle Club. But to-day she sat alone amongst 
many, mournful in the midst of holiday mirth, a widow. 
It is at holiday times that one most misses vanished dear 
ones who have shared our outings with us. There was a little 
girl, whose birthday this was, who should have been with us, 
but years ago she passed through what the mystic poet- 
painter Blake, with a vision that saw the grave not in human 
darkness but in heavenly revelation, called ‘‘ Death’s Golden 
Gate.’’ Nay, I believe she was really with us on this day— 
we regarded the picnic as her birthday celebration,—as the 
widow’s husband was with her too, though unseen. 

It was sweet for the Beloved and Me to wander about 
the gladsome green Hall grounds, amid the flowers, amongst 
the trees, and on the lawn, where the nymph’s statue stands 
—and to imagine for a moment (we often play at such pretty 
pretendings—what would life be without fairy tales and 
dreams and merrie make-believe ?)that we were lord and lady 
of this old hall and of all the happy domain stretching down 
to the riverside. For that hour it was ours, and perhaps 
more joyously ours than ever it was to any of its tenants— 
the story of whose lives, their loves and quarrels, their 
marriages and funeral feasts, their adventures and vicissitudes, 
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and the ultimate sad end of the family, I fancy I could hear 
the old trees round the hall whispering to one another. 

Of course, the old Hall is reputed to be haunted, but, 
though my wife and I slept there one night—and in room 
No. 9, which the Psychic Student says is my own particular 
number with a special occult signification—we made no 
acquaintance with any ghosts. There is also a spectre or two 
said to haunt the avenue called the Monk’s Walk. 

These old Butlers took their lot cheerfully, and faced 
their fate bravely. If you go into the dining-room, over- 
looking the lawn, of the old hall, you will find, lettered on 
the stained-glass windows, along with the coat-of-arms and 
symbolic pictures of the months, some mottoes and rhymes 
selected or composed by that member of the Butler family 
who lived here two hundred years ago, before calamity 
crashed on the house of Rawcliffe. On one side of the window 
recess is this— 

Be Merry, be Wise ; 


and on the other side, the same motto transposed, thus— 
Be Wise, be Merry ; 


while on another pane is this— 
He who lives merrily lives mightily. 


It is as good a philosophy for this world—and for any other 
—as any I have ever come across. It is the philosophy of 
Windmill Land. 

Do not think it is a selfish and callous philosophy. The 
man who takes life merrily is always a good friend as well 
as good company ; always ready to open his pocket as well 
as his heart to help the fallen and the shorn, as further 
inscriptions on the windows testify. For, in addition to 
counselling us to be merry and wise, there is on another of 
the panes this deep and righteous advice— 


Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold, 
Who opens it hath it twice told. 


The holy truth that it is more blessed to give than receive 
is a fundamental tenet of the merry gospel of Windmill Land. 
For, by laws of nature and spirit, no man who is mean, no 
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man who is grossly selfish, no man who is indifferent to the 
call of charity can be truly merry. 

The Butler who put those windowed mottoes in the old 
hall was a right philosopher, and a true Christian. I wonder 
if he was a bit of a poet, too, and made those rhymes himself. 
If, as is likely, he was the same Butler who was the last of 
his race, he had need of all his philosophy, and especially of 
his mottoes—“ For trouble on earth take no melancholy,’’ 
and “ Be rich in patience if thou in goods be poor,”’ to sustain 
him in his trials and afflictions. For he lost his estates by 
espousing the Stuart cause in 1715. 

When the Stuart claimant to the British throne—then 
occupied by George I.—invaded England, and with his High- 
landers marched into Lancashire, Henry Butler of Rawcliffe 
Hall, and his son, Richard, ralled round the rebel banner. 
There was a battle at Preston. The Stuart army was defeated, 
and many prisoners taken. About one hundred were taken to 
Liverpool and tried for treason. Forty were sentenced to 
death and hanged, some at Preston, some at Garstang, some 
at Lancaster. Others were transported as slaves to America. 
Others died in prison. Henry Butler managed to get away to 
France, but his son Richard was captured and sentenced to 
death. He escaped execution by dying in prison. The Butler 
estates were confiscated, and passed into other hands. Henry 
Butler, after a time, came back from France, and settled in 
the Isle of Man, where he died. 

Eventually, Rawcliffe Hall came into the hands of a family 
called ffrance (they spelt their name with two small ‘‘ f’s’’ 
instead of a capital F), of whom wild tales are told. 

Now the old hall is a holiday establishment, and as one 
wanders through it, and reads the mottoes Henry Butler had 
on his dining-room windows—the admonition to be merry 
and wise, and the line to the effect that it is not good to let 
any ills of earth make us melancholy,—and then thinks 
about his history, and the ruin that came upon him and his 
because of royal families and their quarrels and conflicting 
creeds, one wonders if this old-time gentleman kept his 
philosophic courage to the end, and whether he would have 
endorsed the utterance of an old village dame with whom I 
conversed not far from the old hall, who said, alluding to 
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another great conflict waging to-day (1916) between thrones 
and empires: ‘‘ We shall n’er ha’ peace i’ th’ world till -we get 
shut o’ kings an’ their bother.”’ 

The Butlers had the misfortune to get on the losing side, 
you see, in the days when the winners scooped all the property 
of their opponents. Another family that thus suffered was the 
Allens of Rossall Grange, which became the property of the 
Fleetwoods ; but they had no luck with it—the old folks of 
Windmill Land said there was the curse of the evicted Widow 
Allen on it,—for the Fleetwood family was unfortunate with 
regard to heirs, and died out in the male line. In the case of 
the Allens, however, it was not rival kings and their wars 
that wrought the ejection, but the irreligious antagonism of 
creeds, in the days when men made their own brand of belief 
as regards the next world and heaven an excuse for playing hell 
in this. The histories of prominent families, not only in Wind- 
mill Land, but elsewhere, often make strange reading, as 
fascinating as any romance ; there seems to be a fate at work 
in many of them, a dramatic destiny of sowing and reaping, 
as if there were truth in that old Pythagorean (and.modern 
Theosophic) teaching, that souls are borne back to earth 
again and again till they have atoned for their transgressions 
and learned their lesson ; or, as Shakespeare so magnificently 
expresses it in his poem ‘“‘ Tarquin and Lucrece ’’ :— 


Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right. 


Is reincarnation the Divine way by which the wronger is 
wronged till he render right ? 

The Butlers were the Lords of Windmill Land, which, 
as I have said before, was anciently called Amounderness. 
Their original name was Walter. They came over. from 
France with William the Conqueror on his annexing expedition, 
and gathered spoil accordingly. One of them was made 
hereditary cup-bearer or butler to the King—Henry II.— 
hence the three gold cups in their arms—in Ireland, founding 
the Duke of Ormonde family there. When Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion ascended the throne, one of the Butlers, Hubert Walter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had to perform the coronation 
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business, and for this bit of work he was rewarded with the 
whole of the Hundred of Amounderness, all the land between 
the rivers Ribble and Lune from the western sea to the eastern 
hills, one-sixth of the county of Lancaster. Not bad pay for the 
job—I know men who’d have done it just as well at half 
the price. But that wasn’t all that the Butlers got. They 
had one tun of wine out of every nine tuns imported into 
Ireland. That was to enable them to keep up the dignity of 
royal butler, and to provide for a rainy day. This privilege— 
or tax—brought them in {10,000 a year. In 1811 Parliament 
bought the Butlers out of this office by paying a lump sum of 
£216,000, which brief piece of interesting history shows, 
amongst other matters, how excellently our governors arrange 
things, and that blood is thicker than water, or even wine. 
One of the younger sons of the Duke of Ormonde was sent from 
Ireland to look after this little Lancashire lot, and thus the 
Rawcliffe Hall branch of the Butlers was started. From the 
Rawcliffe Hall Butlers sprang the Butlers at Kirkland Hall, a 
little farther up the river Wyre. Much of old Amounderness 
eventually passed into the Derby family by the marriage of 
William, ninth Earl of Derby, with Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
daughter of the Earl of Ossory, and granddaughter of the first 
Duke of Ormonde (which name, if I recollect rightly, once 
figured as a ‘‘ Derby ’’ winner, did it not ?). The Ormondes, of 
course, intermarried with royalty, and played a great part 
in the land. 
WHITE HALL. 

Continuing along the Rawcliffe Hall side of the river, 
past Cartford Bridge, where there is a gentleman tramp 
fast asleep under the hedge, we make towards St. Michael’s 
(and it is a charming road, delightful to have picnic lunch 
on the river bank, as the Beloved and I have had on sweet 
summer days), pass White Hall, now a big farm, but once 
the abode of the Westbys, who intermarried with the Gilli- 
brands of Chorley—where Teddy Ashton’s spouse came from, 
for he gives himself away, I think, in the following ditty 
(which is in the Chorley lingo) :— 
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A LASS FRO’ CHORLAH. 


Some says Chorlah’s a sleepy tahn, 

But I know a twothree that it’s ta’n dahn, 

For when they like, yo’ con bet yore crahn, 
They’re wakken enoof i’ Chorlah. 


Who hasn’t, on a market day, 

Passed mony a happy heaur away 

In a neighbourly good owd-fashioned way 
TY th’ market-place at Chorlah ? 


There’s pratty country rahnd it, too, 
Green fields an’ lanes to ramble through, 
An’ what a gradely bonny view 

Fro’ th’ top o’ th’ Nab at Chorlah! 


There’s a woodland walk alung th’ canal, 
Wheer lovers strowls, sweet tales to tell,— 
I’ve roamed at Yarrowbridge mysel 

Wi’ a bonny lass fro’ Chorlah. 


They sayn there’s a saint’s owd booans on show 
I’ th’ Parish Church—it may be so; 
But th’ angels is aw ahtside, I know, 

I’ th’ jolly streets o’ Chorlah. 


Weddin’s a lottery—it may hap 

There’s mony a pair would like to swap, 

But they sayn that he’s a lucky chap 
That gets a wife fro’ Chorlah. 


We durnt aw see as others see 

IT’ th’ choice o’ mates—so let it be; 

But th’ bonniest lass i’ th’ world to me 
Is a lass that comes fro’ Chorlah ! 


During the Civil War the estates of the Westbys, who 
were Royalists, were confiscated, but friends purchased 
them and gave them back to the family. 

White Hall is old—the oaken rafters show a great age, 
but there is no date on the house, though there is one— 
J.W. [Westby], 1767—on the old coach-house, now a stable. 
One day when I called I was interested in some old coloured 
woollen samplers, common a couple of generations ago— 
rarely seen now,—worked by the farmer’s wife when a girl, 
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and framed and hung on the wall. One represented David 
and Absalom. 

The Beloved and I rode home through a pretty red sunset, 
by way of Hambleton and Shard Bridge. On her handlebars. 
my lady had a bonny big bunch of bluebells gathered in the: 
woods round Rawcliffe Hall. 


BRINGING THE BLUEBELLS IN. 


With bluebells on our bicycles 
We rode into the town, 

And people stared—we might have been 
Some persons of renown. 


And the bluebells on our handlebars 
Rang as we rode along, 

A fairy music that thrilled the hearts 
Of all the passing throng. 


We met a mother and her child, 
And, oh, the infant’s glee! 

While the woman dreamed that back again 
In bluebell days was she. 


We passed a crippled soldier boy— 
His eyes lit up like stars 

When he saw the glorious bit of Heaven 
Upon our handlebars. 


Through sweetless streets where never comes 
The spring with flowers and buds, 

We bore upon our bicycles 
The charm of bluebell woods. 


May 18, 1915. 


On the road between Rawcliffe Hall and Shard Bridge, 
on the right when coming from Shard, soon after passing 
Poole Farm, with its inscription, “‘ R.M.J., 1756,’’ and just 
before reaching Rawcliffe Post Office (a small cottage in a 
little row—one of the few rows of scattered houses in this 
locality), is a beautiful tree worth walking miles to see 
when it it is in bloom, about the end of May (generally near 
Whitsuntide). It stands in a garden by the roadside, and 
is a mass of delicate mauve blossom, almost white in the 
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sunshine. It is the only tree of its kind—an Alpine cherry 
—I have seen in all Windmill Land, and is a glory and 
delight. A little past this cherry-tree there is a lane to the left 
to Crook Gate and Hale Nook (happily named) and Pilling. 
Sometimes my Lady and I make a detour that way, to see 
at Hale Nook Farm friends who make cheeses for the market, 
and give us the run of the orchard, and who regale us royally 
on home-made pies and custards. 


‘* GENTLEMAN TOM.”’ 


One afternoon when we are there a character comes on the 
scene. There enters the farmyard a travelling dealer with a 
covered cart, drawn by a horse. In this region, remote from 
towns and shops, and four miles from the nearest railway 
station, travelling dealers, whom you meet in the highways 
and bylanes, cater for the scattered inhabitants. As the 
country folks cannot go to the shops, they bring the shops to 
them on wheels. This dealer, a grey moustached man, of 
medium height, with prominent, gleaming eyes, is known as 
Gentle Tom—anyhow, we will thus admiringly dub him, 
for that is his nature and reputation. Once on a time 
he had a stroke, which has affected his speech. He 
talks to his customers as one delivering a recitation with 
an effort. When he comes to a house he knocks at the 
door, and, as the good dame opens it, very politely raises his 
cap, and exclaims, in a quiet yet high voice methodically 
and equally breaking up the words into syllables, ‘‘ Good— 
day—how—much—par-aff-in—this—time,—here—are—the— 
clog—irons—you—asked—-me—to—bring.”’ 

Gentle Tom visits his customers about once a month. 
He has a wide area to cover, and can only get round to each 
farm once every four weeks, for, though he has a horse, he 
walks every inch of the road. He is a man who is kind, and 
more than kind, to his beast. He treats his horse better than 
a lot of folks treat their fellow-men. Rain or fine, he walks, 
leading the horse, occasionally stopping to let it feed from 
the wayside grass. He will not get in the cart and ride, 
as any other man would. He tenderly leads his horse by 
the bridle all the way. ‘‘ The horse,’’ he explains, if interro- 
gated on the phenomenon, ‘‘ has quite enough to carry with 
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out carrying me.’’ But it certainly looks rather odd, especially 
on dripping, rainy days, to see Gentle Tom, soaking wet 
through, leading his horse along the sloshy lanes, when he 
could be driving the steed from the shelter of the van. There 
is a tale that on one such occasion a lady, pitying the rain- 
drenched Tom, lent him an umbrella. What was her amazement 
to see Tom open the rain-shield over the horse, while the 
droppings from the umbrella ribs fell on his own head and 
shoulders as he jogged along, saying affectionately to his 
equine chum, ‘‘ We mun keep this umbrella o’er thee, Dobbin. 
I shall tak’ no harm mysel’.’’ 

Gentle Tom—honest, modest, simple, unselfish’ soul—God 
bless thee and thy horse. Thou art worthy to rank with 
the chivalrous, though eccentric, but nobly eccentric, Don 
Quixote de la Mancha; and if I only had Cervantes’ pen I 
would pedestal thee alongside the immortal knight he 
created. 

Gentle Tom—and this is always a proof of a holy and 
innocent heart—loves the little children, and is loved by 
them. Though he will not burden his horse’s load with the 
addition of his own body, he will give the children, the little 
boys and girls, plodding their long trudge home from school, 
a welcome and helpful ride along the long, green lanes. 
‘“‘ Dobbin doesn’t mind giving the little ones a lift on the way,’’ 
he says. ‘‘ Indeed he loves to do it.’’ He is a good-natured, 
humble fellow, with not a trace of conceit or self-esteem. 
Flattery, to which most sons of the dust are vulnerable, 
irritates Gentle Tom. He does not like praise. He does not 
care for titles—not even the little handle of plain “‘ Mister.”’ 
Once, when addressed as “‘ Mister,’’ he said to the offender, 
in the severest tone ever heard from him, ‘‘ Don’t call me 
‘Mister.’ I am Tom. Just Tom. Nothing more. Please 
remember.”’ 

If only all other men were as indifferent to titles and tinsel 
as dear Gentle Tom, what a deal less foolish hankering 
after vanities, causing jealousy, and strife, and even wars, 
there would be in the world! Why, I know people, quite 
the reverse of Gentle Tom, who, if you should forget to call 
em ‘‘ Mister,’’ or omit their titles and degrees on an envelope 
addressed to them, would stretch up their dignity like a 
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swan’s neck, spread their pride out like a peacock’s tail, and 
try to annihilate you and your audacity with one haughty 
withering glance. 

I raise my hat to Gentle Tgm—I mustn’t let him see me 
doing it, however, or I shall drop in his esteem, and perhaps 
engender an estrangement. Long may he and his happy 
horse wander the pleasant green ways of Windmill Land 
together. 

From Hale Nook we wind back through bonny lanes to 
Shard Bridge, where on bright summer days our bicycles 
and their riders make comical and grotesque shadows, through 
Hambleton along one of the prettiest avenued lanes inWindmill 
Land. We call the corner where you turn down to pass the 
church, Chestnut Corner. 

At Shard Bridge toll-house there are aerated drinks sold. 
The display of bottles was welcome to the Beloved. She said 
she would quench her thirst in lime juice and soda. ‘‘ Let us 
be economical,’’ said I, ‘it is war time, you know.’’ ‘“‘ Very 
well, then,’’ said the lady, ina reply that tickled the toll-man, 
“‘you drink the froth and I’ll have the rest.’’ While the 
Beloved imbibed, I passed the time by looking at the list of 
tolls. As elephants do not figure on the list I thought I’d ask 
a merry poser. ‘“‘ What do you charge for elephants?’”’ I 
asked. ‘‘ Same as for donkeys and other animals,’’ replied 
the toll-keeper. ‘‘ Have you ever had elephants paying toll ? ”’ 
“Oh, yes, occasionally,’’ he answered, ‘‘ when a travelling 
menagerie has come this way.’’ ‘I suppose no vehicle can 
get over the river without paying toll? ’’ I said. ‘‘ No,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ What do you charge aeroplanes? ’’ I asked: and he 
smiled. ‘‘ It seems there’s one way to dodge your toll,’’ I said, 
“T shall have to get an aeroplane.”’ 

Between Poulton and Blackpool we saw—but only in a 
considerate, corner-of-the-eye glance, for it is the vulgarest 
rudeness to stare at lovers—a farmer’s lass and lad holding 
Cupid service at the shrine of the five-barred gate, a rustic 
idyll, framed in orchard blossom, with a dairy background, 
and over the green fields the distant dark-blue fells. 

A pretty picture and the eternal sratye There is always 
romance going on somewhere. 
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A Rustic IpYL. 


The farmer’s lass, young, rosy, shy, and sugary, was on 
the inner side of the five-barred gate to the farmyard, with 
orchard branches in blossom over her head, and behind her 
the shippon and all the agricultural and dairy background, 
with a view of distant dark-blue hills over green fields in the 
distance ; on the other side of the gate, leaning on it, a country 
lad, young, brown, awkward, tentative, trying to make him- 
self at ease by playing with a briar pipe between his lips. 
The girl turned her head as I passed—the young man tried 
to look bold—I suspect there had just been osculation afoot, 
or perhaps, to be precise, we should say a-mouth, I had 
come across this pair before—also on Friday evenings, in 
utter defiance of the old Lancashire protest against Friday- 
night courting, though why on earth (or in heaven for the 
matter of that) Friday should be banned for courting I do 
not know; rather it ought to be a special night for love- 
making, seeing that Friday is the day of Venus. 


O, THE WINDMILL IS A WOMAN 


O, the windmill is a woman, her lover the roving breeze, 
And when he comes a-wooing o’er blue seas and green leas, 
Amorously and merrily in responsive loveliness, 

She welcomes and embraces him in a great four-armed caress. 


O, the Windmill and the Wind are like the flower and the bee, 
And she whispers like all women, ‘‘Oh, do you love but me? 
And there are other Windmills? ’—Then he stops her with a kiss, 
And all else is forgotten in the glory of their bliss. 
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THE LOVERS’ GATES. 


There’s fifty five-barred gates I know 
Could tell some pretty tales, 
For it’s love that makes the world go round, 
As well as windmill sails ; 
Love-lit lad and responsive maid 
Against these gates have stood, 
While the corncrake was heard in the screening grass 
And the cuckoo called by the wood. 


There’s fifty five-barred gates I know 
Could tell of clasp and kiss; 

They have been as the gate to Paradise 
For pairs in amorous bliss ; 

When lunar crescent and evening star 
Have jewelled the sunset light, 

Or the harvest moon has shone like a shield 
On the silver-mailed arm of night. 


There’s fifty five-barred gates I know, 
Where lark and throstle pipe, 

Where the world is full of Eden bowers 
When hearts and lips are ripe; 

And every one of those meadow gates 
Some secrets sweet could tell; 

But they never blab the tales they know— 
And perhaps it’s just as well. 


AXXI 


Farther Along the Bright Water 


T is another merrie May morning—as merrie a May day 
I: the heart could desire, with a beautiful blue sky and 

a calm sea—as we set off from Blackpool to follow the 
course of the Wyre through Windmill Land. We have already 
been along the Wyre banks from its mouth at Fleetwood 
to Shard Bridge, and a little farther to Rawcliffe Hall, We 
will now, starting from Blackpool, get our first glimpse of 
the river at Skippool, just beyond Poulton, and thence on to 
Shard Bridge, where we take up the thread—or the water, 
rather—towards its source in the hills. 

There is no wind—just a slight, caressing north-west 
zephyr—as we turn inland from the Promenade, where I 
notice the horse in the shafts of a furniture van decorated 
with a big green-leaved bough, and I am reminded that it 
is Royal Oak Day. Curiously enough, the vehicle and horse 
honouring this observance are standing by the Fox Hall 
Hotel, once the home of the knightly Tyldesleys—who give 
their name to the adjoining terrace,—who staked so much on 
their loyalty to King Charles, and who were promised a 
knighthood, with the decoration of the Order of the Royal 
Oak ; but nothing came of it. 


THE OLD WoMAN TRAMP. 


After passing the sanatorium and the cemetery, up the 
little Hoo Hill rise (which I think was anciently called Wheel- 
mill, or Wheel-hill, for in Bispham Church Register, 1736, 
there is a record of the baptism of the son of Thomas Brade, 
miller, of Wheel-mill, Layton), where on the left is the beauty 
of apple-blossom in the garden of Layton Villa, we turn to 
the right for Poulton. Over the fields to the left is Thornton 
Mill; to the right, Staining Mill. 

Sunshine and flowers and bird-music everywhere. Butter- 
cup gold in the fields ; gorse gold, now in its full glory, by the 
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waysides; gold of marigold in the dykes, May and June 
are the months of floral gold and roses. 

Tramps come into our Windmill Land, as everywhere, 
and if I had to be a homeless hoofer of the highways, I would 
rather be a tramp in Windmill Land than in any other shire 
in Britain, because its skies are so genial and its folk so kindly 
to the houseless wanderer on the road. 

In the sun-warmed copse near Poulton I saw an old 
woman tramp sitting. She was grey-headed: I could see 
the thin white locks at the edges of the frayed and dilapidated 
black bonnet above her little, pathetic, wrinkled face. 

Whatever she may be or have been, whatever her faults 
or failings, the instinct for neatness still survives ; for she is 
mending, or trying to mend—for really they seem beyond 
all aid of needle and thread,—her old skirt and black short 
jacket. 

She droops her head over her work as I pass. Some sense 
of shame at her plight, some decent instinct that fights against 
the degradation that perhaps it cannot conquer, causes the 
poor old soul to shrink back and look down. I merely glance 
at her: I, too, have a feeling that it is ungentlemanly to 
stare at poverty in its humiliation ; in fact, I feel as ashamed 
as she. But while the old woman’s shame is for the sorry 
figure she makes, my shame is that our community, our 
nation, of which I am a member, lets these sad things be. 
Surely, in some way or other, with all our evolved brains and 
modern invention, we can devise some method to save ourselves 
from this shame of letting old women wander the country 
outcast and destitute. 

Yes, I know there is the workhouse, but that institution, 
though it is much better than it used to be, is not good enough. 
For some—for those who have no self-control, for the idle 
and the drunken—it is the fit place, perhaps. But there are 
others, unfortunate, helpless, who deserve a better doom 
than the workhouse; and I think that poor old woman 
was one of those meriting a tenderer treatment than the 
Union gives. 

This old creature in the hedge by the roadside has known 


the tale of toil; she has had her struggles and sufferings, and 
to this has she come ! 
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Suppose it were your mother, or my mother, thus homeless 
and penniless ? 

Anyhow, she is somebody’s mother, or has been aeOr 
somebody’s sister; at least, somebody’s daughter once; 
sister to you and me, in the kinship of mortal clay and immortal 
spirit—in the Fatherhood of God,—and yet we let her sit 
homeless, friendless, and forlorn, by the roadside: no old 
armchair in which to sit on the hearth, dreaming of the world 
that was when she was young, and hoping for the world to 
come, where God gives us all everlasting youth; no table 
at which to breakfast; no bed to which to go when the 
night falls. 

She may be weak, yet one glance at her face shows she 
is not wicked ; but I think the world has been cruel to her— 
that sordid, steam-engine world over the borders of Windmill 
Land, where the struggle for bread and money is so keen 
and so callous that the gentle and the pacific and the soft- 
hearted are crushed down by the hard-hearted and close- 
fisted. 

Poor old grannie, homeless in the hedge! Yet, thank 
God, the all-embracing sun, that shuts none out from his 
beams, not even the poorest or the vilest, is shining brotherly 
upon her, and the flowered and singing day is with her as a 
sister. But what when the weather is bleak, and Brother Rain 
is doing his necessary work in the cold? 

I felt I could get off my bicycle, not to offer the old woman 
alms—no, not at first, anyhow,—not to throw a coin as a bone 
to a dog, and then pride myself I had done my Christian duty, 
but to give her a kind word, some sympathetic acknowledge- 
ment of our human relationship, some recognition of her as 
the child of the same Father as myself. But I hesitated— 
perhaps I had not the courage, or I feared to scare her. She 
might think me a police detective, or a law minion of some 
sort, or a sniffing official, or something connected with flinty 
and offensive authority ; and so, the opportunity gone while 
I could not make up my mind, I rode on. But I could not 
forget her—the little old tramp-woman, ragged, yet trying to 
keep some semblance of respectability, mending her tattered 
garments by the roadside. 

May the winds of Windmill Land blow sweetly on her; 
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may the airs of heaven bless her path; .may the good folk 
of Windmill Land be hospitable till she lays down her weary 
head and God gives her the rest that He gives equally to all, 
whether they sit in purple robes on thrones or only in faded 
rags by the roadside ! 


THE Way OF WATER. 


I make towards the Wyre. Over the fields on the right> 
very distinct and looking very near in the wonderfully clear 
air, which makes distances deceptive in Windmill Land, 
where you can see churches and halls and windmills ten 
miles off, and reckon them but a few minutes’ walk away, 
are the masts and spars of the vessels at Fleetwood, in the 
docks at the river mouth, and the pile of the old huge grain 
elevator. By the way, you may sometimes see little windmills 
fixed on the decks of the ships—especially the Norwegian 
craft—at Fleetwood, as well as at Liverpool. They are 
used for pumping out the water that leaks into the hold. 
Their sails are five or six feet in length ; and these ship wind- 
mills perform their work very effectively. 

Poulton was pretty in its array of laburnum and lilac 
and red hawthorn and white chestnut—this Breck Road is 
the loveliest road in Windmill Land in June—as I rode towards 
Skippool, where in the hot sun, two youths were bathing in 
the river, brimful with the high tide, and making a lovely 
picture with the old wharves and its green banks, and the 
dark-blue Bleasdale and Bowland Fells, with white clouds 
floating over them in the encircling distance. There used to 
be salmon caught in this Skippool water—they are occasionally 
caught yet. Lapwings are calling and flying about in a field ; 
Over in Singleton Woods I hear a cuckoo; the birds are busy 
about their nests—it is a happy bird-hatching morning ; 
white and coloured butterflies flit along the hedgesides ; the 
grass is remarkably luxuriant everywhere; the gardens, in 
some of which there are wooden beehives, are aglow with 
bloom ; there are shimmering mists of bluebell carpets in the 
shady places under the trees. It is such a glad day, such a 
jolly day, that the soul overflows with joy and fellowship. 
T hail the carters and waggoners and roadmenders with ‘‘ Grand 
day !°’ I want to shout gaily to every soul I meet. I wonder 
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if the farmer’s wife passing me will be offended if I call a 
salutation! It is so delightful to be alive on such a day : 
my soul is up in the felicitous air, and wants to shower harmony 
round like a skylark. 

The Wyre approaches Poulton as if wondering whether or 
not to make its way into the sea at Blackpool, which seemed 
its original western intention, that being the shortest cut for 
it, not quite four miles distant; but then, after the whimsical 
way of rivers, suddenly changes its mind and its course, and 
makes a northward turn, almost at right angles, for Fleetwood, 
twice as far to go—the reason being, I suspect, that the 
streams finds it easier to channel a course to Fleetwood than 
to Blackpool; and with rivers, as with men, there is no 
desire to take any unnecessary labour to gain an end. That, 
of course, happened a very long time ago—so long since 
that I fancy the Wyre itself has quite forgotten why it first 
took that roundabout way from the Bleasdale Fells, where 
I have sampled sweet moorland walks, to the sea at Fleetwood, 
and now simply keeps to the old groove from habit, which is 
also a matter in which rivers and men have much in common. 

Of course, I guess the river could not help itself, but had 
to shape its course according to the geological lie of the 
land, taking the line of least resistance, as is the way of water. 
It is the nature of streams to make for the nearest sea or lake 
as quickly as possible. But rivers, like men, cannot always 
please themselves what they do. While they have a power 
to. cut their way to a certain extent against opposing material, 
their course is shaped by the composition and configuration 
of the land in which their lot is cast. There are certain 
obstacles—rocky or clay formations—that water cannot 
carve through (only by long action), and so, if there is any 
other way open, it does not waste time upon them, but wisely 
works round them. This accounts for the windings, often 
so seemingly erratic, of streams. Herein is a parable of the 
old riddle of Free Will and Determinism—which, if not quite 
as old as the hills, is certainly as ancient as the streams. It 
perplexed Job three thousand years ago; and Socrates 
wrestled with it in old Greece five hundred years before Christ 


was born. 
Yet the hindrances that divert a river, that block its way 
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and cause it to alter its track, and which man (who has not 
the widsom of the patient and persevering water) would deem 
irritating and evil things, terribly thwarting, are also the 
cause of the beauty of the curves in the river’s course: and 
herein is another parable of that mystery of what we, in our 
ignorance, call good and ill. A perfectly straight line of a 
river would not have a tenth of the charm of a winding stream. 


THE MOORLAND WELL. 


I’ve sampled the ales that make merry and mad, 
And the spirits that turn men crazy, 
But the heavenliest drink that ever I had 
Is the drink of the lark and the daisy,— 
Pure moorland water, milk of the skies, 
Cream of the clouds and the weather, 
Bright with sum as a maiden’s eyes, 
And sweet with the honey of heather. 


I’ve sampled the wines that muddle the mind, 
The liquors that fuddle the senses, 

All the concoctions that make men blind 
To consequence and expenses ; 

They may be alluring, they may have a spell, 
But there’s mischief in their charming, 

While the witchery of the moorland well 
Makes happiness without harming. 


Fresh as the flowers and cool as the grass 
That grow where the rindle tinkles, 

Is the fountain where the farmer’s lass 
Fills her pail with dimples and twinkles ; 

Distilled by the fairies in healthy hills, 
And with mountain flavours mated, 

The water of the moorland rills 
Is the happiest drink created. 


XXXII. 


The Squire who made a Bonfire of a 


Windmill 


ROM the top of the steep dip at the corner where 

you turn off for Singleton on the road just past Mains 

Hall, in the fields on the left, there is a fine view of the 
river; as also at Bankfield, where is another old hall. On 
a day long ago, in this lane, the Aerial and Acrobatic Reporter 
(now revelling in the distracting dignity of sub-editing), swift 
son of Mercury (the god of messengers and newspapers, and so 
of taradiddles, not to mention thieving—those old Greeks 
had a comprehensive sense of humour), and one of the gentlest 
and most obliging souls that ever spread ink—and I, on a 
cycling run one summer’s day, met a bright and breezy 
young man well known in Labour and Socialist circles as a 
lecturer. He, too, was en bicycle, travelling from windmill to 
windmill, getting orders for some lubricant, I think. He was 
of Windmill pedigree, his father, I think, having been a doctor. 
He was a righteously revolutionary soul, with a big, democratic 
heart, full of compassion for the poor and oppressed. As you 
will perceive, I have been in strange company in my time. 
Tam afraid Iam a low, disreputable rascal picking up acquaint- 
ance with all and sundry on the highway, in the market square, 
and anywhere—Chartists, Socialists, Simple-lifers, mystics, 
millionaires, charlatans, quacks, occult dabblers, clergymen, 
Methodist preachers, the nobility, mayors, aldermen, amateur 
authors, actors, singers—nothing more weird than your 
amateur when, with the self-opinion that he is a god, he has 
the ability of only a grub, though some amateurs in pen-stuff, 
stage-strutting, or brushcraft, are as capable as modest. It 
was in Windmill Land, in a train going to Preston, that I 
once saw a droll incident in which a Socialist and a jail-bird 
figured. The latter was being taken to Preston by a policeman, 
and the former, pitying the prisoner, offered him a pipe of 
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tobacco, and began to condemn the social system as responsible 
for the manufacture of criminals; whereupon the jail-bird 
refused the tobacco with a remark to the effect that though 
he had tumbled into trouble with the law (he was arrested 
on a charge of theft), he had not yet sunk so low as Socialism, 
and he “‘ didn’t want no favours from Socialists, what wanted 
to divide up and rob everybody.’’ It was very funny. The 
Socialist was taken aback, but when he recovered his balance 
he said to me: ‘‘ Our criminal friend has evidently got into 
the wrong class—he ought to have been riding first-class 
amongst the other robbers and exploiters.’’ 

However, to our Labour agitator who was fortunate 
enough to have such a pleasant occupation as travelling 
amongst the windmills. As he and the Aerial Reporter and 
I rode on together we passed a young woman, evidently a 
farmer’s daughter, one of the big, healthy, bonny lasses 
that Windmill Land breeds ; and she smiled at us (wherever 
had she learned that coquetry; or is it instinctive to the 
human female?) as we rode by. Our traveller in oils—a 
fine-looking fellow, more of the ‘“‘Cowboy’’ type of Wild 
West stories than of the commercial roadman brand—remarked 
that such a girl was enough to tempt a man to linger and 
indulge in a little romance. She was certainly a winsome 
piece of rosy rusticity, and she made a sweet sight on that 
summer’s day. ‘‘ One does not see such sweet, clean wenches 
as this in the city,’’ said the Riding Reformer. It would seem 
that even democratic agitators are as susceptible and wanton 
as lordly rakes, and Dan Cupid rules us all. 

At this Bankfield part of the highway, opposite Bankfield 
Hall, amid the trees, there are a score of Boy Scouts, with 
their tents, camped in a field on the riverside. We halt 
and have a chat with the lads, amongst whom is our own 
youngest son, who thinks it quite an adventure to be sleeping 
outdoors, and tells us what an exciting time they had during 
the night when a cow strolled up to their tent and tried to 
make a mouthful of it; but there were no casualties, either 
to the quadruped or the bipeds. Frolicsome calves, new-born, 
also wanted to take part in the manceuvres by day, and 
gathered round the flagstaff at church parade. The boys 
happened to be having a dinner of potato hash, called 
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‘“ lobscouse ’’ in Lancashire, cooked in a big pan on a wood 
fire in the field, when we were there, and while the sentry’s 
head was turned a big brown cow strolled up to the trestle 
table and began to help herself to what was on the board— 
fortunately only a bucketful of potato peelings. 

Where the road dips past Bankfield Farm there is a sharp 
turn and a rather picturesque corner; then we pass the 
avenued entrance to Windy Harbour, and on to the corner 
where the signpost points us to Great Eccleston, where we 
turn, and see over the fields on our left the ivyclad Larbreck 
Hall Farm—once a moat round it—over the door this in- 
scription :— 

S 
BR 


1734. 


—the initials being for Sykes (Edward and Rachel (?) ); 
then up the hill, and past an off-road leading to the tiny fold 
of Larbreck, where is a well (now disused and half choked 
up) that holds the iciest water in all Windmill Land; then 
down a hill, and we are at Wall Pool Bridge—there is ivy 
growing on it,—where was once a water-mill, on the brook 
that comes from Thistleton, and is a tidal stream to the 
site of the old water-mill. The mill building is there yet, 
used as a barn, but there is not a trace of the wheel. 
Descending the hill and taking the first lane over the 
bridge to the right there is the loveliest willow tree I ever saw 
at this corner—in the end of winter its yet budless boughs 
are a beautiful haze of autumn,—past an orchard, where in the 
shade of the trees two great fat pigs, seeking shelter from the 
hot sun, are lying down in ideal siesta on a bed of bluebells 
—happy snoozing swine, enjoy your roses while you may ; 
well for you that ye cannot see the future, for which you are 
so unknowingly fattening. I find Wall Farm and Farmer 
Parkinson, who is in the commodious kitchen with its old 
pictures and bookcase containing a good number of volumes, 
including lives of Wellington and Nelson, Barnard Smith’s 
arithmetic, etc., as well as a scarce book—with title-page 
missing, but published in 1872, as I learned later—by 
“ Atticus ’’ on Fylde Churches and Chapels. Mr. Parkinson 
is having dinner, which he hospitably invites me to share, 
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and over the table he tells me of the windmill conflagration, 
which was one of the Bacchanalian frolics of Squire Wilson 
ffrance, a young man at the time, and not yet squire, not 
being of age, but known as “the Rawcliffe Infant,’’ and 
also as ‘“‘ Mad Jack.”’ 

About forty years ago (that would be about 1874) Mr. 
Parkinson kept a general stores on the Rawcliffe side of the 
river. 

One Fifth of November the squire took it into his erratic 
head to have a grand pyrotechnic display for the amusement 
of his bibulous companions and himself. No common bonfire 
would satisfy him. He must have something startling and 
stupendous. 


A BLaziIne IDEA. 


Ah !—and he chuckled as, the idea flashed on him like a 
rocket—he would burn the old windmill down. That was 
the ticket. There should be such a bonfire as never was. 

The squire sent to Mr. Parkinson’s store for a barrel of 
paraffin, “‘ though I never dreamt what for,’’ said Mr. Parkin- 
son, who, as it happened, could supply only fifteen gallons. 
But that proved quite enough for the purpose of the fiery 
fuddling squire. 

Having got the inflammable oil, the squire, in a cart drawn 
tandem by two donkeys, with two gay nymphs from London 
along with him, drove over Cartford Bridge, followed by a 
rowdy procession of rollicking fellows from the hall, where 
they had been carousing, and made for the windmill through 
the November dusk. He vowed that they should witness the 
biggest and most extraordinary Fifth of November celebration 
ever seen. His boon companions sprinkled the inside of the 
old wooden mill with the paraffin and laid straw and wood for 
lighting. The miller (a Mr. Crook, who also ran the water- 
mill at Wall Pool at the bottom of the hill) protested, and 
asked for twenty-four hours’ time to get out his sacks of corn 
and some new machinery he had recently installed. 

But the mad squire would not wait a minute. He seized 
a torch and set the structure ablaze, and he and his com- 
panions danced grotesquely round the old mill as the flames 
soared up and enveloped it. There can be no doubt it was a 
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magnificent bonfire. It could be seen for a dozen miles round 
in the dark night, as far as Blackpool and Fleetwood and 
Preston, and it burned for three days. 

Of course, there was a sequel. Compensation had to be 
paid to the miller. The matter was settled without going 
into court—for the squire had sense enough to see that to make 
public, by legal proceedings, his mad trick, would not redound 
to his credit. So he paid up quietly. But the ‘‘ Rawcliffe 
Infant,’’ this little local emulator of the Roman Emperor who 
set his city on fire and fiddled while it burned, had had his 
grand Fifth of November bonfire—his unique blaze—for what 
man had ever burned a windmill down for a November bonfire 
before ? 

Mr. Parkinson’s womenfolk show me a portrait of the 
squire, also one of the lady who afterwards married him and 
led him into less destructive diversions. The portrait shows 
a jolly, round-faced, curly-haired man, with a moustache, not 
bad-hearted, but full of animal spirits and frolic. He was big 
of stature, and his coffin was so large that it could not be 
got into a hearse, but had to be taken on a waggon to Rawcliffe 
Church. He was always very neat and clean, and always 
wore a flower—those are redeeming traits; there is good in 
the man who is tidy in his appearance and loves a buttonhole. 
When his gout prevented him going to church, he used to 
get his lady, when she returned from divine service, to play 
and sing the hymns for him. He died in his prime; anda 
hundred droll tales, some true, some no doubt the other sort, 
are still told of him in ue countryside over which he was once 
the lord. 

There is the tale of the Hurdy-Gurdy and the Monkey 
and the dancing nymphs. The roystering squire turned the 
old hall into something of a harem, where he held uproarious 
service to the god Bacchus. Once he picked up an itinerant 
organ-grinder and a monkey, took him to the hall, and had 
him playing, with the tailed animal grinning on the top of the 
musical machine, while a dozen not very particular ladies, 
clad in a costume I will not describe, but which scandalously 
approximated to the pre-sartorial epoch of the Garden of Eden, 
danced round. There are tales of his sprees, his pranks and 
his antics and revels; the tale of his Crossing the River in a 
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Gig and almost drowning a lady; the tale of the Stickfast 
Siren he wanted to get rid of, and how she shot a cow; the 
tale of how he Scared the Agent—and many more (which 
we may have some day) ; but the following will have to suffice 
for the present. 

Passing one day over Cartford Bridge, the squire saw 
leaning against the parapet a workman with a considerably 
unwashed face. ‘‘ Dick, thou dirty beggar,’’ says the squire, 
‘thou looks as if thou badly needed a bath. Get into the 
water an’ wash thy face,’’ and before the fellow could say a 
word the squire pitched him over the bridge into the river, 
which is rather wide and deep at this part. Poor soused 
Dick came up struggling frantically, then he sank, bobbed 
up, sank again ; and the squire, seeing that the man could not 
swim, dived in with all his clothes on and fetched the drowning 
wretch out. ‘‘ Go home an’ dry thysel’, Dick,’’ said the squire, 
““thou’s had thy face washed now, an’ thou looks all the 
‘better for it.”’ 

Coming back from Wall Farm to the main road, we ascend 
the hill going towards Great Eccleston. At the top a lane 
—as charming as it is zigzag—forks off to the right to Little 
Eccleston Hall (farm) and Little Eccleston. In the corner 
of the field at the junction with the highway—the farther corner 
from you as you go up the hill—stood the mill that was burned. 
Iam told it was one of the oldest “‘ peg’’ mills in the Fylde. 

The road takes us on past the bend where used to stand 
Leckonby House, past the road branching off to the left 
to Cartford Bridge, past the old village blacksmith’s on 
the left, with an old stone-walled pinfold on the right. The 
last preserved specimen of a pinfold is at Crook Gate, on the 
Pilling Road from Rawcliffe, and there are others no doubt 
in other parts of England ; there’s one at Exhall and Longford, 
near Coventry, through which my Lady and I have ridden 
when cycling to Stratford and the South. Pinfolds were for 
impounding stray cattle. The Great Eccleston saddler (who 
is also the secretary of the annual flower show) chats with us, 
showing us an old township highway book, done in beautiful 
caligraphy by the schoolmaster (how our poor compositor, 
perplexed by my script, would rejoice had I only that peda- 
gogue’s pretty penmanship— which, in my own defence, let 
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me say, I should have, had I more time for my scribbling). 
The old highway book, which begins in 1837, when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne, tells us a few curious things, one 
of which is that the ratepayers of Great Eccleston ‘‘ wrought ’’ 
—an old Windmill Land word for ‘‘ worked ’’—some of:their 
dues off in labour on the roads, such as carting, stone-breaking, 
etc., for which they were credited with the pay of is. 9d. 
per day, a starving small wage when we consider that corn 
was very dear in those days, and all commodities much 
higher-priced than in our time. The poor lived chiefly 
on oatmeal and barley bread; they seldom got wheaten 
loaves. 

In Great Eccleston, months later, after many journeyings 
all over the district, and barren inquiries for any photographs, 
I came across a water-colour painting, the work of an amateur 
artist, Joseph Hall, and I rejoiced, for Ihad longed for a picture 
of that memorable old mill which used to stand at the corner 
of Little Eccleston Lane. I also got from the artist’s brother- 
in-law—who, a bit of a coincidence, was born in the same 
month and in the same year as the incendiary squire—the date 
the mill was burned down. It was, as I had calculated, 1874 
(November), a few months before the squire attained his 
majority (January 18). As his tombstone in Rawcliffe church- 
yard attests, he was born January 18, 1854. He died January 3, © 
1897. The picture shows an old cottage at the other corner 
of the road near the mill. Like the mill, the cottage—which, 
in its day, was a place where the highway traveller could get 
herb-beer and other refreshments—has long been gone. 
It collapsed of old age; and its fall is one of the exciting 
historic events of a rustic locality where, happily, so little 
happens in the sensational line. There is still living an old 
lady whose father and mother lived in the cottage at the time 
of the occurrence. The walls began to shake, the roof to 
tremble, and the father pulled the mother out of bed in her 
nightdress and hurried her out of the cot only just in time to 
prevent both of them being buried in the ruins. The site of the 
cottage is now a garden patch belonging to the District 
Authority—perhaps the germ of a future Great Eccleston 
Park, who knows ? 
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LITTLE EccLESTON HALL. 


Going up this lane—which, for reasons referred to later, 
we have christened ‘‘ Keys of Heaven Lane ’’—towards 
Elswick, you come, after passing some walnut trees, to 
Little Eccleston Hall—now a farm (you can also get to it 
up the lane past Wall Farm at the foot of the hill). Inthe 
western wall of the building is a stone tablet with the 
inscription 

1638 
Re) Sy 


The ‘‘F”’ stands for the Ffrances, who, a century after, 
got possession of Rawcliffe Hall. On an older part of the 
building there is another date, 1571—which makes this one 
of the oldest yet-standing structures in Windmill Land. 

The old hall stands on a hill, whence there is a wide view 
of the Fylde. On each side of the entrance porch is an aperture, 
rather oddly cut at an angle, commanding the two approaches 
to the hall. The farmer’s son tells me that in the old days 
these were for muskets in case of attack. 

On the bright Bank Holiday my Lady and I were at Little 
Eccleston Hall, enjoying the orchard and noting the old 
mulberry tree, we saw in the garden, and climbing up the 
outside garden wall, a bonny little plant, with tiny heart- 
shaped tri-lobed leaves, which develop into three separate 
leaves on one stem, and a little long, golden flower, with its 
outer or upper end turned like the ward of a key, which the 
farmer’s son said was called ‘‘ The Keys of Heaven,’ and I 
wondered if the quaint and pretty old duet, “‘ The Keys of 
Heaven ”’ had anything to do with, or was suggested by, this 
flower. One can fancy Mistress Fitzherbert, with a shrewd 
smile in her eyes, singing the lovesick gallant’s part of the song 
to the Prince Regent on the banks of the Wyre— 

I will give you the keys of heaven. 
Madam, will you walk ; 
Madam, will you talk, 

Madam, will you walk and talk with me? 


For the lady of the ballad will not have anything to do 
with the ardent wooer, though he promises her a ‘“‘ blue 
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silk gown ’’ and a “ coach and six,’’ till he also vows to give 
her the “ keys of his heart ’’ and marry her. 

Pursuing the highway through Great Eccleston you come 
to St. Michael’s and then Garstang, or, turning off at St. 
Michael’s, you get to Brock and on the Preston Road. 

We can also get to St. Michael’s and Garstang by turning 
down at the sign which indicates ‘‘ Cartford Bridge’’ (just 
before you enter Great Eccleston village from the Poulton 
or Blackpool side). It is a pretty lane down to Cartford 
Bridge, to the river (where there is fishing, by arrangement 
with the innkeeper at Cartford Bridge Hotel)—there are 
fair gardens and little orchards; and the old blacksmith’s 
shop, with a big grindstone against the hedge, in a bowery 
corner at a bend of the road, whence you’ have a glorious 
view of Lancaster and the hills; and the cottage round 
whose wooden sentry-box porch the purple clematis makes 
a sweet picture in the summer. At the top of the hill there 
used to live in a cottage which he christened “‘ Fellowship 
House,’’ with a wooden studio opposite, a clever fellow with 
the brush, named Conrad Morley. Like most gentle, artistic 
souls, who think more of making beauty than of making money, 
he had always a deal more in his head than in his purse. His 
joy was in creating, not in huckstering. The Great War 
played pocket-havoc with him, as with many others who deal 
in dreams for the world’s delight. He had to give up his 
pleasant studio by the river and seek ruder toil for bread in 
a big port. 

CARTFORD BRIDGE. 


It was at Cartford Bridge that Pedalling Photographer 
and I had a pretty surprise in toll-takers. I had not been 
that way for some years, and now we found a new gate on 
the Rawcliffe side of the bridge, and paid our penny to a 
fair and affable collector who came out of the toll cottage 
close by—a bonny young woman, superior in speech and mien 
to the humble sphere she graced, wife of the toll-keeper, a 
soldier disabled in the Boer War, who lives here with his 
helpmate and their two bonny flaxen-haired little girlies. 
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‘‘ By our appealing bells outdrawn 
To gates in her control, 

She came forth like a radiant dawn, 
The Lady of the Toll. 


‘‘Oh, she had such a fragrant way 
That really on my soul, 

It was a golden joy to pay 
The Lady of the Toll. 

Since then my Lady and I, a-wheel up the Wyre, have often 
had a cup of tea with the toll-keeper and his wife, and some- 
times supper, and then a ten-mile cycle ride home under the 
moon and stars—a wonderful place Windmill Land, because 
of its smokeless skies, to study that sublimist of all sciences— 
astronomy. He is an intelligent and well-read man, as I have 
chatted with him about his present occupation and _ its 
incidents, though I guess that toll-taking is a monotonous 
job, and a dreary one, too, in the cold winter days, when one 
has to turn out at all hours from daybreak almost to mid- 
night, in freezing winds, or blizzard snow, or bitter rain, to 
open the gate for travellers; sometimes for a late customer 
who has stayed at the inn till turning-out time ; occasionally, 
after having got snugly to sleep, to be roused up in the middle 
of the night to let a vehicle through, and that sometimes 
of a suspicious character, for there are poachers who, quite 
up to date, now use motor-cars and come across the river in 
the dark when all the world is abed. One autumn sunset 
I saw a drunken man let through the gate. He had a zig-zag 
task to maintain his perpendicular. When he got across the 
bridge he flopped down on the grassy river-bank, and would 
have lain there ‘till sober morning had not some farming 
acquaintances got him away in a milk-cart. 

I should think the toll-keeper, who also keeps poultry— 
and no eggs have such a fine flavour as those Cartford Bridge 
eggs,—could make an interesting book about the characters 
he lets through the gates, for, in addition to the people of 
the district, wtih whom he is familiar, there are, especially 
in summer, the strangers—the cyclists, motorists, and others— 
who come this way across Windmill Land and the Wyre. 
“People I Have Passed Through the Gate’’ would do for 
a title—and the book might be dedicated to that other gate- 
keeper, St. Peter, who, though he does not keep hens, once 
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figured in an event with a rooster in it, which—I am not sure, 
as I am no ecclesiastical expert—perhaps accounts for the 
weathercocks on our churches. 

““ There’s nowt so queer as folk,’’ says Edwin Waugh, but, 
also, there is nothing so interesting, and I should like to 
study the characters who pay toll and pass over the bridge. 
I have had glimpses of a few. There’s the man hurrying 
to the inn ’ere closing time, his favourite ballad being, no 
doubt, ‘‘ Another little drink won’t do us any harm.’’ There’s 
the man in the motor-car, always accompanied by ladies, 
and generally singing an up-to-date love-song—such as 
the sweet song which the tall and fascinating Nora Delany, 
in pantomime-boy attire (which is not much), was singing 
in the summer to the holiday crowds in a Crystal Palace of 
entertainment by the Windmill Land sea—the year’s infectious 
ditty—a delightful Hawaiian love-song with the gibberidge- 
looking title of ‘“ Yaaka-Hula-Hickey-Dula ’’— 

I’m coming back to you, my Hula Lou, 
Beside the sea, at Wai-ki-ki ; 

You'll wait for me, 

And once again you’ll sway 


My heart your way, 
With your yaaka-hula-hickey-dula tune. 


Or, the crowd-catching chorus of ‘‘If You Were the Only 


Girl in the World ’’— 


I would say such wonderful things to you, 
There would be such wonderful things to do, 
If you were the only girl in the world, 

And I were the only boy. 


There are the ramblers and picnickers, afoot or in waggon- 
ettes; the farmers—I once saw one lot with an umbrella, 
to cover the gig, as big as a tent ; and the country characters 
of ali kinds, as well as the travelling hawkers’ carts and motor 
vans. On one cart I noticed a very uncommon name: “ J. 
Isumay, Horse-slaughterer, Poulton.”’ 

Then there’s the Pedagogic Pedaller who cycles over this 
bridge in all weathers, fourteen miles out and fourteen miles 
back (I think that’s correct arithmetic) five days a week to 
the school where he teaches; and the Grey-bearded Veteran 
with the Big Gear, rare old rider for his age, for, though over 
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seventy, he can still do his hundred miles a day, and knocks 
off the Club runs as easily as the youngest. He prefers a 
“fixed ’’ wheel to any free-wheel and three-speed devices. 
He is emphatic that it is constant cycling which has kept him 
in good health and such trim. 

There is the little old man, grey-whiskered, ill-clad, with 
long stick, taken from some plantation, like a pilgrim’s staff, 
old cap on his head, and strange staring eyes. He carries a 
few newspapers under his arm—he delivers them at the farms. 
He has no abode, he sleeps out, and begs, but is as honest as 
the sun. 

Then, too, there are love-sick lasses who loiter about the 
gate in the hope of seeing certain lads come through; and, 
on the other hand, amorous swains with the Cupid complaint, 
on the lookout for their special angels. 

There is the village doctor, the only one about for miles, 
with interesting old pictures and antique furniture—some 
of it from the Old Hall; one evening I saw him hurrying 
through the gate in his motor-car to an accident—a farmer’s 
little girl who had fallen from a loft in the barn. 

There are also Pedalling Photographer and myself— 
perhaps we, too, are interesting “‘ objects,’’ maybe queer 
objects, for I have “‘ gumption’’ enough to know that it is 
just possible, in the nature of things, that we ourselves look 
as ‘‘ queer’’ to other folks as they do to us. Let us therefore 
be charitable in our views of one another, for, whatever we 
are, or may be, scholars of ignoramuses, saints or sinners, losers 
or winners, gold purses or penny pockets, we are very much of 
a bunch, and all akin. 

As we rode away from the Toll Cottage in the sweet autumn 
sunset I had a glimpse through the window of two little 
girls kneeling at mother’s knee, saying their evening prayer— 
a beautiful picture, a sacred picture, and I said to myself, 
like one in a holy place, at a shrine, in the presence of the 
Madonna and Child, “‘ God bless them.’’ 

In the main I am indifferent to theologies, with their 
fantasies and absurdities, but I almost think I could become 
a devotee of a religion of the Mother and the Babe—the two 
who along with the Father constitute the Eternal Three, 
the Mysterious Trinity, ever reproducing itself—the creed 
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that would enthrone Mother and Child, that would hold 
every mother and babe in tenderest reverence, and count it 
the highest duty to give them justice and joy. 


LULLABY BEE BO. 
(Written with music, for the Beloved to sing to our babies, 1891.) 


When I was a baby, some long time ago, 
Ere ever I thought of some babies I know, 
As I lay in the lap of my dear mother’s knee, 
She sang me to sleep with a lullaby-bee. 
Lullaby bee—bo, bee—bo, bee—bo, 
Lullaby bee—bo, bee—bo—bee. 


The murmur of waters, the rustling of trees, 

The hum of the wind and the whisper of seas, 

The wee elfin music to which buds are blown, 

And the fairy bassoon that the honey-bees drone,— 
Lullaby bee—bo, etc. 


The velvet of dusk and a silvering moon, 
And a broider of stars, for a soft cushion soon, 
And the swing of the sun with the spheres and their sway, 
And a cradle a-rocking at hush of the day,— 
Lullaby bee—bo, etc. 


And the sweet of the rest that all mortal clay earns, 
And the magic of kisses that mothers give bairns, 
All the sounds that bring slumber on land and on sea, 
Full soothingly blended in lullaby-bee. 

Lullaby bee—bo, etc. 


May all the good spirits of planet and star, 
And all holy angels anear and afar, 
And the Great Mother—Father—and Child, the One—Three, 
Watch over all babies wherever they be. 
Lullaby bee-—bo, etc. 
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MY LADY WITH THE AUBURN HAIR. 


My Lady with the auburn hair, 
She thrills the soul of me; 
For she is tall and she is fair, 

And wonderful to see. 


She stands beside the little brook 
That’s running to the sea, 

And whosoe’er on her shall look 
Her worshipper shall be. 


Beside the bridge that spans the stream 
She stands in calm and storm, 

And O the glory and the gleam 
About her noble form. 


And when the sun shines on her hair, 
More wondrous than before, 

She seems a goddess standing there 
For mortals to adore. 


And while enraptured at her feet 
Her servant I recline, 

Her heavenly tresses rich and sweet 
Fall o’er this head of mine. 


And then her gentle limbs I touch, 
Enchanted by the spell, 

Yet mute,—for, oh, my love is such 
As words could never tell. 


But though I sing her songs of love, 
Like vernal bard or bird, 

She will not look, she will not move, 
She never says a word. 


This Lady with the auburn hair, 
Who’s won the heart of me, 

O comely she beyond compare,— 
A pretty willow tree. 
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Along the Bay to Cockerham 


S I have mentioned before (for it is a planet of repetitions 
—and what matter, when they are pretty and sweet, 
like the kisses of love and such rambles as this ?), the 

road along the shore of the Lune Estuary, from the bridge 
by the windmill at Pilling, to Cockerham and Thurnham and 
Lancaster, is dowered with beautiful views of seascape on 
one hand and landscape on the other, with mountains as the 
grand background of both. You also see Lancaster Castle 
and the masts on the Lune, and, on clear days, Ingleborough 
and Penygant peaks. 

We start from Pilling (which we can reach, as I have 
already told you, either by Fleetwood and Knott End ferry, 
_ or by Shard Bridge over the Wyre, and Hambleton), pausing 
a few’ moments on the bridge by the windmill to survey 
the scene. 

And here I would tell you legends and tales, if we had 
time—of the devil and the schoolmaster, as already hinted ; 
of “‘ Bone”’ (or Boan) Farm (grisly, suggestive name, isn’t 
- it ?) and its skeletons and mysteries ; of narrow escapes when 
the tide has covered the road; of one poor fellow lost and 
drowned in the mist; and other sad histories: but we shall 
have to leave them till another occasion. Some fine day, I 
promise you, we will sit down on the grassy bank overlooking 
the green marsh and the beautiful bay, and you shall have 
the stories. But to-day we must get along towards Cockerham. 

Sometimes the tide comes over the road near Pilling 
Bridge for about a mile. There are times when it has swept 
deep over the whole four miles of road between Pilling and 
Cockerham. From Pilling the road on either side for a con- 
siderable distance is marked out with stakes, with lines on 
them to indicate the depth of the water when the road is 
hidden, so that vehicles may keep to the water-buried track 
and not get into some of the holes and dykes, as happened one 
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dark night to a minister returning in a gig from Lancaster— 
and he was lucky that it was not the end of him and his 
sermons. 

There are sheep and lambs grazing on the wide marshes— 
I guess they will find the herbage rather salty—amidst the 
expansive reticulation of dykes, channels, and pools. A mile 
or so out of Pilling we pass the place where the road from 
Stakepool (which you take when you come from Hambleton 
for this route) joins our track; and presently we come to 
Mill House Bridge, over a small stream near a farm. To the 
right, over the bridge, amongst some trees, is Mill House 
Cottage. On the day in May I rode this way I had a chat with 
the old man at this cottage. We sat on the stone bench 
under the window. From this spot, he tells me, when he 
was a boy there were four windmills to be seen—Heaton Mill, 
on the other side of the mouth of the Lune, beyond old 
Glasson Dock; Cockerham, on the top of the hill; and, in 
the other direction, Preesall and Pilling. Now only the 
latter two are to be seen. Cockerham Mill was burnt down 
when he was a lad; he saw the fire. 

I asked him if there was ever a water-mill near Mill House 
Bridge. The name points to that probability, as also does the 
“Mill House Dam,” which is still there. But he does not 
remember any water-mill; there was none in his time, nor 
in his father’s, nor has he ever heard anybody speak of a mill 
on that site. But I have read in records concerning Cockerham 
and Cockersand Abbey—its ruins are on the Lune, near by— 
that there was a water-mill hereabouts in the fifteenth century, 
and I wonder was this the spot? A little farther on there is a 
farm with the date 1813 over the door, and a noticeable big 
long window in the side of the house facing the road—it looks 
like a chapel window, and you think the old farmhouse may 
have once been a place of worship. But, as all know who have 
lived any time in this tricksy world, it is always as well to 
look under appearances, and inquiry proves that there is 
nothing ecclesiastical about that window—its size and length 
are due to the fact that it is there to light the staircase. There 
are two or three other farms in this neighbourhood with 
similar windows. 
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A SEA-SWEPT HIGHWAY. 


Soon after passing this farm you will see, if you keep your 
» eyes open, on the other side of the road a little cottage, with 
what was once a smithy, but is now used as a mission-room, 
attached, and against the old smithy wall an upright stone, 
very like a tombstone, with an inscription carved on it. 
But it is not a gravestone, nor anepitaph. It is a record of an 
extraordinarily high tide that covered all the fields and 
roads to a depth of several feet. On the stone is a straight 
line, cut deep, and these words: ‘‘ High Water Mark, Dec. 
Buen, amee eye 

Opposite this stone, on the other side of the road, against. 
the hedge, is a pump, to the excellence of whose water 
Pedalling Photographer can testify abundantly, as well as 
myself in smaller measure. 

From this place, after passing the big gates—like canal 
lock gates—to keep the tide from flooding up the stream that 
goes through the grounds of an adjacent mansion, we are 
soon passing Cockerham Church, on the hill, and then ascending 
the road into the village, which is, asa signpost tells us, eighteen 
miles from Blackpool. 

As I rode up that hill on the May day I made the journey 
in guest of windmills or their sites, I noticed under some 
tall trees, about which the swallows were skimming, a green 
bank, beautiful with a crowd of tiny fairies clad, some in 
blue, some in pink: the former being that favourite flower 
of mine, the ‘‘speedwell,’’ and the latter the campion ; 
the two are generally companions in shady hedge-sides. 
To complete the patriotic ‘“‘ red, white, and blue,”’ the starry, 
white stitchwort was also there alongside the blue speedwell 
and red campion. 

The Cockerham Windmill stood on the left of the hill 
at the top of the road just ere it joins the Lancaster road. 
It is called Windmill Hill, and is right behind the house of 
the policeman, who keeps poultry in the old mill ruins, which 
you reach by passing over a stile at the end of the policeman’s 
cottage. The policeman, a big, genial fellow, who was 
happily nursing the baby when I knocked at his door, was 
very obliging, and showed me all over the grounds—especially 
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when I told him I was a bosom friend of:Teddy Ashton, in 
whose rollicking writings he revelled. From this Windmill 
Hill you have splendid views of the Lune, and Morecambe Bay, 
and the Lake District, and Pilling, and Over Wyre. But not 
a trace of the windmill is left. It was a stone-towered mill 
(the only stone windmill I have heard of), and a very old one. 
A survey for taxing purposes in the year 1400 tells of a wind- 
mill and a water-mill in Cockerham (the water-mill, I think, 
being at Mill House Bridge), the former being rated at £2 a 
year, and the latter at £4. The drying-kiln of the mill is still 
there—a ruin—With this inscription over the door: ‘“‘ F.G.S., 
1703.’ The windmill was destroyed by fire on the 17th 
January, 1849. This is the northernmost spot of our Windmill 
Land. Six miles farther on we are at Lancaster, where there 
also used to be a windmill, at Marsh Lane, West Gate. 

A couple of miles beyond Cockerham, on the Lancaster 
road, we come to Thurnham, where, on the canal, there is a 
water-mill, still working, and busily employed. This mill, 
or its ancestor, used to stand on the bank of the River Cocker, 
near the canal; but as the stream could not always be relied 
upon, sometimes running very short, the water-mill was 
transferred to the canal bank. The ground in front of the mill 
is paved with old millstones, a dozen or more. From the 
canal bridge there are fine views of the Lune and its ware- 
houses and shipping. 

From Thurnham we may go on to Lancaster (four miles), 
where there used to be a windmill in Willow Lane, not far from 
the bank of the Lune, and another in Milking-Stile Lane, at 
the foot of Canon Hill. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting thing (to me) I have 
learned about Lancaster is the fact that ‘“‘ Roland Quiz’”’ 
(whose real name was Richard Quittenton) was born there and 
served his apprenticeship there as a printer. And who was 
“ Roland Quiz’’? Never heard of him, you say. Ah, you 
would have known of him if you had been a boy when I was, 
in the ’70’s. He wrote tales—‘‘ Giant Land,” ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Tim Pippin,’’ etc.—for the Young Folk’s 
Budget—and I, and no doubt tens of thousands of other 
lads, deemed them the finest stories in the world, knocking 
all your classic stuff into a cocked hat. And recalling those 
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exciting juvenile ramblings in the realm of romance, I am 
not quire sure whether I don’t hold that opinion still. 

On the day Pedalling Photographer and I made this 
round we took the road through Cockerham village, past 
the little old stone school, with the schoolmaster’s house 
next to it—we beheld the pedagogue, who is also the rate- 
collector, working in his garden, in his shirt-sleeves, school 
being just over for the day,—and an old thatched house 
opposite, to Winmarleigh and Churchtown (it is also one way 
to Garstang), and a beautiful, charming road it is, tree-lined 
and avenued lane all the way, fair with flowery copses and 
gardens and plantations and bonny wayside cottages. We 
passed many school children, some with their dinner-baskets 
(for schools are set at long distances in these straggling 
districts), on their way home after the day’s lessons. The 
little girls, with their rosy faces and print pinafores, under 
the trees in the green lanes, made a pretty sight. 

We saw the old newsagent, who is also the village verbal 
historian, whom I found more romantic than reliable in his 
information, trudging to the nearest station (over three miles) 
for the little bundle of papers for the few who in this 
sequestered region wanted news of the big world’s doings. 

From this road one gets grand panoramic views of the 
hills that make the eastern wall of Windmill Land. One 
merry May day, riding along this road, my companion and I 
saw the darkly magnificent spectacle of a big black storm, 
like a host in chariots of sable cloud, going over Bleasdale 
Fells towards Yorkshire, while all over Windmill Land was 
brightest sunshine. All we got of the black cloud-brew was 
two or three drops of rain on our bicycle handlebars. The 
plain was in sunshine, while the distant hills were shadowed 
with the darkness of tempest. The storm blew over the 
hilis and touched us not. 
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STORM AND, SUNSET. 


After a wild and windy afternoon, 

With cloud and gloom upon the lonesome fells, 
And songless shadow in the moorland dells,. 
Where tossing trees roared loud a tempest tune, 
There comes a glorious sunset—o’er the bay 
In fairy fire subsides the stormy day ; 

And all that beauty of light on hill and vale 
Had never been but for the sweeping gale ; 

A calm and blue-skied day could never raise 
Such banners of burning colour to behold, 

A tranquil stagnant day would ne’er unfold 
Such vistas in the mystic aerial ways ; 

The loveliest sunsets follow roughest days, 
And grey clouds herald heaven’s richest gold: 


Galgate, July 24, 1913. 


XXXIV, 


The Happy Road to Hambleton 


O you ever sit in a reverie on a dark, wild winter 
evening, when the fire is merry on the hearth and all 
is bright and cosy within, while out-of-doors the 

gale is blustering and the sea thundering, or, maybe, the 
hailstones are rattling or the rain is pelting on the windows, 
and muse of the summer holidays and picnics you have had,. 
visiting again in fancy the happy spots you enjoyed in the 
shining days of the flowery months ? 

One. can repeat some very pleasant excursions in these 
trains of thought. 

Often on a winter night I sit by the fire with my big 
cycle map and go again over the roads, the long journeys 
and the short, I traversed awheel ere the meteorological 
break-up at the back-end of the year put a stop to such 
outings, except in occasional brief spells of fine weather— 
for, as there are sometimes wintry days in summer, so there 
are sometimes summer hours and dry roads in winter. I 
recall, as I trace routes on the map, the scenery I saw here, 
the historic building I saw there, the curious character I met 
at this place, the talk in the old inn at that place, the thunder- 
storm I encountered in that valley, the wind I tugged against 
over that moor, the grand sunset over the hills at this spot, 
the children playing on the village green at that spot, and a 
hundred other pictures and incidents, all conjured up by the- 
magic of memory out of those little lines and dots and marks 
on the well-used map. Without stirring a foot out of my arm- 
chair I have travelled happy hundreds of miles—through the 
Vale of Llangollen, all along the coast from Bangor to Rhyl, 
through the Yorkshire dales, through Robin Hood’s. land, 
though Lancaster to the Lakes, over the ‘‘ Snake” and 
along Ashopdale to Sheffield, through Derbyshire to London, 
back again through Coventry (with its famous pageant of 
‘‘Lady Godiva’’) and Cheshire; to Stratford-on-Avon 
and Shakespeare’s house; to Oxford and Winchester and 
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the Isle of Wight; through Dorsetshire and Somerset, and 
up the Wye Valley in Wales; and, nearer home, the Ribble 
Valley, through Sawley and Gisburn and Settle and round 
to Morecambe—and many other big and little rambles awheel, 
including scores of rides in our Windmill Land. 

In this fairy fashion I often go to Hambleton, on the other 
side of the Wyre, over Shard Bridge ; though I have travelled 
there in the body as well as in the spirit in all seasons, and 
"tis a bonny village to visit any fine day any time of the year: 
either in spring, when Nature is awakening and putting the 
blossoms in her hair; or in summer, when she has risen and 
donned her loveliest dress and carries a bouquet of fairest 
flowers ; or in autumn, when she wears her richest robes and 
has her lap full of orchard fruit; or in winter, when she 
takes her rest after the year’s procession and pageant. 

Hambleton has the charm of sweet seclusion. Fortunately 
for Nature’s pilgrims and lovers of unspoiled rusticity, it 
lies off the main high-road. You will not find it, especially in 
the foliage of summer, when it is like a nest hidden amongst 
leaves, unless you are looking for it—all you can see of it 
from the nearest high-road is a blue curl of smoke or two 
over the green tree-tops. Because of this felicitous conceal- 
ment Hambleton is untouched by the highway traffic, and 
thus keeps its Arcadian attractiveness perhaps more than 
any other village in Windmill Land. 

Yet, though the nearest station is three miles off, it is 
but seven miles out of Blackpool. 

As I have said, I have ridden to and from Hambleton, 
and other spots in Windmill Land, in all seasons—in the 
bright summer afternoons; in the autumn days when the 
lanes of Windmill Land abound in blackberry, and the white 
mists creep over the low-lying meads like ghostly water, I 
have seen farms and cattle enveloped in these tide-like vapours, 
making strange, weird, eye-deceiving spectacles, forming and 
dissolving, like some wizard’s panoramic enchantment. 

Once, from the Fleetwood highway, in the dusk, the farms 
westward on the edge of the coast, with the mist hiding their 
foundations and flooding over the fields about them, looked 
just like cruisers anchored in a light-grey sea, and you would 
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have sworn that such was the fact till inspection and reflection 
convinced you that it was all a sort of optical illusion, a 
seeming transformation, due to the white ground-mist and 
the gloaming. 

LovE AND ROMANCE. 

Not long ago I went to Hambleton on a characteristic 
April morning. There was an azure sky, with great, white, 
fleecy masses high up, like the snowy draperies of the blue 
pavilions of the air, and silver clouds resting on the dark- 
purple hills, clearly seen all round, or, anyhow, east, north, 
and south, with wisps of cloudlet, like gossamer veils, over 
the sea—one thought of Tyndall’s words that closed his once- 
memorable Belfast lecture : ‘‘ When we, like streaks of morning 
cloud, have vanished into the infinite azure of the past ’’—one 
of those deliciously dainty blue-and-white porcelain skies 
that are often seen in the early spring. 

To get to Hambleton by road from our town of Black- 
pool you first make for Poulton, either by the old highway 
(by Hoo Hill) or the road that skirts Staining and Hardhorn. 
On this particular morning I took the latter, going along 
Newton Drive, whence, over Whinney Heys meadows, you 
see Staining Windmill. Last winter, when we had an unusual 
fall of snow (that white rarity in Windmill Land), and all 
the fields and roads were covered with it, I came this way 
and beheld the uncommon picture, strange and beautiful, of 
Windmill Land in snow. Staining Mill stood like a lighthouse 
in a white, frozen sea. 

At the bottom of the road, where it dips over the brook, 
stood a human couple, the eternal man and maid, in Cupid’s 
romance, leaning against the low stone wall. Rather early 
in the morning for wooing, I thought—anyhow, at this time 
of the year. In the summertime, when Blackpool has its 
tens and tens of thousands of visitors, you find the everlasting 
emparadised pairs, in their amorous wanderings at all hours 
of the day and night, from cock-crow to owl-hoot. But 
before Easter such sights are rather exceptional. As I ap- 
proached this particular pair, each of the two stood silent, a 
little apart, as if they had nothing in the world to do with 
each other—the young man gazing over the hedge, the girl 
staring at the bridge parapet as if reading sermons in stones. 
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They looked rather serious, almost sad, I thought. My 
heart gave a sympathetic guess at the reason for that early 
morning tryst. These be strange times of parting and farewell. 
Perhaps the Romeo was “called up.’’ No wonder he and 
Juliet looked solemn. It was their last day together for a 
long time, perhaps for ever. 

He might never see the sails of Staining Mill going round 
again ; she might only see them through the tears of mourning. 

As I rode past I murmured a blessing on the pair. 

Poulton Church tower, head above its tall bodyguard 
of trees and the red roofs of the houses around it, makes 
fair picture across the fields, either from this route or from 
the old high-road on the other side of Layton. 

Spring seemed rather tardy hereabouts this year. The 
buds in the hawthorn hedges were backward. The only 
noticeable flower was the gorse, but that is in bloom almost 
all the year round. Perhaps you have heard the old proverb, 
“When the gorse is out of flower, kissing’s out of season,’’ 
which of course is equivalent to saying that osculation is 
never out of fashion. 

Topping a little rise near the Reformatory (where the 
boys, for one thing, are excellently trained in music—they 
have a fine band), I descended the hill past the Grammar 
School. From this hill there is a unique view of Thornton 
Windmill. You see it, over the hedges, two or three miles 
away, in such a position that the Lake District mountains 
make a majestic background. It is quite a picture; such a 
picture as the ignorant and uninitiated would deny could 
be seen within four miles of Blackpool. Yet there are many 
such pictures in Windmill Land. 

In this lane I sat and read a little, and also, inspired by 
the scene, I suppose, and stirred to minstrel emulation by the 
singing birds, took out my pocket-book and let off psychic 
steam in rhyme. But I am not one who can read much 
out-of-doors, nor even in a railway train. In the latter I find 
more interest in watching the passing phenomena and scenery, 
with the persons in it, or in studying (not in cold inquisitiveness, 
but in warm sympathy) the faces of my fellow-passengers, 
guessing into their characters from their features and reading 
their souls from their talk and ways, wondering what histories 
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lie behind those eyes and physiognomies, and sometimes 
fancifully constructing, from my impressions and intuitions, 
tales and dramas based upon the countenances before me and 
around me. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, I can sit under a hedge in 
Windmill Land and read a book—but not any sort of book 
—only some book that I love and almost know by heart— 
so that I can open the volume anywhere and read, and close 
it when something else—the pipe of a bird, the sight of a 
flower, the swaying of the grass—takes my attention. Very 
few authors can charm me out-of-doors—they have no chance 
against the wonderful Book of Nature. But sometimes I 
can read snatches of Shakespeare’s plays—such as ‘‘ As 
You Like It,’ or ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Tempest,’ or “‘ Romeo and Juliet’’; each play in separate 
edition for the pocket—Shakespeare, who magnificently set 
the mystery of human life, the tragedy and comedy, upon a 
stage for us ; or Wordsworth (small pocket selection), who was 
priest of humanity in the temple of Nature ; or Walt Whitman 
(he is almost ideal for out-of-doors)—Walt, who sang the 
cosmic chant of body and soul as he walked the world with 
his arm round Nature’s waist. It may be audacious of me, 
but I trust it is the innocent, almost unconscious boldness 
of a younger brother, but I do not set Shakespeare on a 
pedestal; I walk with him as a comrade—and I know that 
is the attitude he prefers. Not long since an old friend of 
mine, whom no one could ever truly accuse of conceit or 
bombast, a deep philosopher and no mean bard himself, 
though unknown—but fame is largely a mystery, a matter of 
“luck” or ‘‘ fate’’ (recall the lines from Gray’s “ Elegy’’), 
—wrote to me (we were discussing life’s riddles by corre- 
spondence) that Shakespeare, and Maeterlinck (with whom 
he was on terms of pen-intimacy), and he and I were kindred 
spirits. I replied that such an assumption would tickle the 
world. Yet it is true. I am kin to Shakespeare, and so are 
you, reader—to what degree it is for each of us to determine 
for himself. But I know that Shakespeare talks to me as a 
chum. I know as much of his soul as any one man may know 
of another’s soul on this globe. I could write a revealing book 
about Shakespeare. Still, when I sit with him, or ramble 
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with him, I go not to probe and dissect, but to enjoy the 
charm of his company. Perhaps in that is the secret of my 
success in getting into his heart. In some matters one finds 
most by refraining from searching. A quiet receptivity some- 
times secures more than an inquiring activity. 


READING AND REALITY. 


Reading a golden book in a green bower 

Is heavenly pastime: no king on his throne 

Is half so blest. But you must be alone ; 
Only you and the book in that delicious hour. 
The Loved One—Living Volume unexcelled— 
Must not be nigh if you desire the book, 

For in her presence who could elsewhere look 
Or be in any other enchantment held, 

Or read aught but the poetry of her eyes 

The eternal fascination of her face? 

Trifing all other joys of time and space, 
When Eve and Adam pair in Paradise, 

Not merely reading of romance and rapture, 
But living love’s sweet tale through every chapter. 


BOOKS ARE BUT BOOKS. 


Books light the world, like Rosicrucian lamps 

Lit by the Masters, burning through all time— 
The magic of great souls in prose and rhyme 
Untouched by wasting days and earthly damps. 
Books are a joy: I love to see a shelf 

Of such mind-treasure ; but when all is writ, 
Books are but books, for all their charm and wit. 
For what’s a tale of love to love itself ? 

What song of love can e’er be half so sweet 

As happiness of lovers when they meet? 

1 think that Shakespeare would have given thrice his glory 
To have been sole hero of one woman’s story, 
Been more than willing with poet-crown to part 
To reign throned monarch in one woman’s heart. 


BRIDGES AND TOLLS. 


From Poulton, for Hambleton, you make for Shard 
Bridge, about a mile and a half, passing the Wyre Hotel and 
Skippool, which, before ever Fleetwood was thought of, was 
a little port—you see the old ruined warehouse and quay at 
the water’s edge,—as also was Wardleys, near which there 
used to be a windmill long ago, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
at Staynall, on the opposite bank of the river, which is here 
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about five hundred yards wide, forming a great “ pool,” 
like a lake, when the tide is in. 

Two hundred years ago, Skippool—as the port of Poulton— 
had a considerable shipping trade, principally in timber 
from Norway and fats from Russia. But the founding of 
Fleetwood, in 1836, with the opening of the railway soon 
after, ended the days of Skippool as a harbour and of Poulton 
as a port. 

The River Wyre, which rises in the Bleasdale Fells, near 
the Trough of Bowland, the hills you can see to the east, and, 
after a winding course of about 30 miles, enters Morecambe 
Bay at Fleetwood, is 325 yards wide at Shard Bridge—to 
cross which, as mentioned before, all pedestrians, vehicle- 
riders, and cattle have to pay a toll. The list of tolls, on the 
board at the end of the road leading to the bridge, as well 
as on the gatekeeper’s house, is an entertaining compilation, 
showing the kind of vehicles (some now extinct) in use at the 
time the bridge was opened (1864). Just glance at the list. 
““ Stage coach ’’ (that’s gone), ‘‘ omnibus ”’ (that’s almost gone), 
“ barouche, caravan, sociable’’ (what on earth was that ?), 
““berlin’’ (from Germany, I suppose) ‘“‘landau, chariot ’” 
(where are the chariots now?), ‘‘ vis-a-vis’’ (that sounds. 
Frenchy), ‘‘ calash, curricle ’’ (what in the name of wheels were 
those ?—the latter sounds like something to do with the 
Ancient Britons), ‘‘ gig, or any carriage—6d.’’ 

No mention of bicycles, you see, nor of motor-cars, in that 
list of tolls. Verily, things have changed a bit on the high- 
ways since 1864. 

Any person passing over the bridge has to pay a penny. 
You may note that the toll for a pig is just the same as for a 
human being. Whether this is Swiftian satire or merely a 
business assessment of human and porcine values I do not 
know ; it is a matter that might form an illuminating subject 
for discussion by Mutual Improvement Societies and Agricul- 
tural Shows. Yet, on further investigation of the tolls, you 
will, instead of being huffed at being rated with the swine, 
rejoice that you are not a donkey. For the toll for an ass 
is 14d. This is all in accord with history and experience—that 
it is always expensive to be an ass in this world. The donkey 
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Competition has become keener, too, as a notice added 
at the foot of the list of tolls bears witness. This inscription 
proclaims in bold letters, ‘‘ Nearest Route to Garstang and 
Lancaster.’’ That, of course, is to catch you and take toll, 
and has been painted on to check, counteract, and defy an 
opposition sign, erected just before you come to the toll-board, 
which declares in shouting letters, “‘ Main Road to Garstang 
and Lancaster.’’ You don’t pay your penny and take your 
choice. In the one case you pay your penny; in the other 
you go free. Both roads are interesting. The “‘ main road”’ 
has the better surface for vehicles; but the other road, over 
the bridge, is quieter and more rural. 

I wonder when the first bicycle went over Shard Bridge, 
and who rode it? What an astonishment for the rustics— 
what an adventure for the rider ! 

The first bicycle was invented by a Scotsman—no doubt 
with a canny notion of economising in shoe leather—about 
the year 1839. His name was Macmillan. His machine was 
a crude affair—but it was a start. It was years and years 
before the bicycle that could be ridden any distance was 
evolved. The big revolution—in every sense—in bicycles 
came with the Dunlop tyres, a generation ago. Before that, 
there were the solid-tyred machines, and the tall bikes— 
those with the big front wheel and the little hind wheel, 
like a threepenny-piece chasing a crown, or a pan-lid pur- 
suing a flywheel, or, to put it in Arcadian simile, a little 
grindstone running after a big millstone. 

I know an editor who rode one of those tall machines 
about thirty years ago, as did his lawyer chum, whose motto 
was, and still is (and may it long be), “‘ He that Reads may 
Run.’’ This pushing (in every sense) editor and his legal 
friend, who were amongst the very first pioneer cyclists in 
this part of the globe, can spin tales of spinning wheels, of 
hairbreadth escapes, exploits, misadventures, and accidents, 
as well as of jolly days—those jolly days when one is young 
and nothing upsets one long—not even a bicycle spill. 

In those days Hambleton Mill—which we are now 
approaching—was working merrily. ; 

But I think we were on Shard Bridge, weren’t we? Let 
us get over it. As I rode across it (on this delightful April 
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morning of my expedition) I saw some men, who had got the 
early worm and had come from Blackpool in a motor-car, 
throwing lines over the railings—their intention being to 
angle; their object, fish. I left them hopeful. 

After you are across Shard Bridge and past the hotel, to 
get to Hambleton Mill you turn up the first road to the right. 
There is a signpost which has nothing about Hambleton 
upon it—it merely tells you the way to Eccleston and Garstang. 
But never mind the signpost’s deficiencies and omissions— 
you are all right for Hambleton Mill. 

I said Hambleton Mill. But I should say, what is left of 
it, which isn’t much: only the broken central post on which 
the structure used to turn, and the old millstones, lying in a 
field on the left, just before the corner where another signpost 
points you on to Rawcliffe and Eccleston. Near the gate of 
the field is the old millhouse, a long, low, old cottage—it is 
called Mill House Farm—where dwells an old dame, Mrs. 
Baron, who all her life has been associated with windmills. 
Before coming to Hambleton Mill she was at Dick’s Mill, 
Carleton, which was demolished soon after she left it; and 
now Hambleton Mill has gone, too. This old lady has seen 
the passing of two windmills. (She is on the photograph of 
the Hambleton Mill relics.) 

Hambleton mill was a “‘ tower”’ mill, but a “‘ peg’’ mill, 
a wooden mill, of the Dutch type, as seen in Holland, the 
classic land of the windmill. The date of its erection is not 
known, but it is computed to be over two hundred years ago. 
Because of its pretty pastoral surroundings and its quaint 
old Dutch shape, Hambleton Mill was a favourite subject 
with Northern artists. There are many paintings of it—some 
in the old Mill House, others gone far and wide. That breezy 
“ Bowton Trotter,’’ Fred Wild, who says that he always thinks 
of the windmill, where the good grain is made edible for man’s 
needs and enjoyments, as the true outward and visible sign 
of man’s peace and unity with nature, made a picture of 
Hambleton Mill many years ago; and Charles Auty, who put 
many picturesque bits of Windmill Land upon canvas, did a 
fine painting of this mill which was reproduced in colours 
on an almanac which—in many cases framed—is still to 
be found numerously in the farms and cottages of Windmill 
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Land. Fred Balshaw, as good a humorist as he is artist, 
and others, members of the Fylde Art Society, have also 
done much valuable work in putting on canvas the scenery 
of Windmill Land. 

On the April morning I rode to Hambleton the hedge- 
rows on the road thither did not reveal much vernal progress, 
as I have already remarked, though in the middle of March 
I saw the lilac in leaf in a garden at Weeton. 

But when I reached Hambleton, favoured, sheltered, sun- 
loved Hambleton, buds and leaves were more advanced. 

At Hambleton I found Spring—sudden and sweet as a 
maid merrily surprising her sweetheart by springing out 
from behind the trysting-tree where she has been teasingly 
hiding. There she was—the virgin Spring, all loveliness and 
innocent lure, with her face of rose-dawn, her deep blue eyes 
of witchery and dreamerie, clad in her green kirtle, with its 
golden belt of celandine stars. In the hedge-side dykes were 
the yellow flowers of the coltsfoot, the golden celandine, and, 
by the wayside, the primrose butterflies of the gorse and the 
gold-dusted catkins of the palm, while the hawthorns were 
dainty with a lacework of green buds. 

Have you ever noticed that the first flowers of the year 
are mostly a bright yellow, which is the hue of joyous vitality-— 
the gorse, the coltsfoot, the celandine, the dandelion, the 
primrose, the daffodils, and the crocuses? Not till spring 
is getting on towards summer do we get the pinks and reds 
and blues, and other colours in flowers. Spring always marches 
in with golden banners and silver flutes—the musical instru- 
ments played by the blackbird and the thrush and the robin 
and the lark. Besides these birds, I saw in the lanes and 
hedges near the windmill, blue tits (tom-tits—you remember 
the doleful drollery of Gilbert and Sullivan’s song in ‘‘ The 
Mikado’’: “‘ Ona tree by a river a little tom-tit sang ‘ Willow, 
tit-willow, tit-willow’’’) with their olive-green bellies, blue 
white-streaked necks, and glistening blue backs; and 
chaffinches, and linnets, and others. 


In HAMBLETON CHURCHYARD. 


From the Mill House Farm you go along the road to the 
left for the village of Hambleton, till you come to a cross-lane 
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where is an old brick thatched farmhouse dated 1710; and 
from this point a path across the fields brings you straight 
to the village church and school, to which, as in most cases 
of the schools in Windmill Land, some of the children come 
long distances—two, three, or four miles,—bringing their 
‘dinners with them. 

The children were let loose from lessons while I stood 
looking at the church, and as the youngsters came out through 
the iron gates of the schoolyard they greeted me with that 
chummy, cheery Fylde salutation: ‘‘ How do!’’ which the 
folk of Windmill Land give to all strangers passing along their 
roads or through their hamlets. Itissweet to hear this welcome 
of good fellowship, which, as I have said, is characteristic 
of Windmill Land. In all my travels in our British Isles I 
have found such pleasant greeting of strangers in two places 
only— Windmill Land and the Land of the Shamrock. 

The present Hambleton Church is comparatively modern, 
but there was an episcopal chapel here in 1567, and probably 
a couple of centuries earlier, when the parish was owned by 
Geoffrey the Cross-bowman, of Hackensall Hall, from whom 
it passed to his son-in-law, Robert de Sherburne. 

Formerly inside the church, in the aisle, but now outside, 
against the east wall, and becoming difficult to decipher, is 
a tombstone with this inscription (probably over the body 
of a drowned sailor, which was washed up on the bank of 
the adjacent Wyre) :— 

‘‘ William, son of James Norris, buried the 29th of June, 

2692. || 

Though Boreas’ blast and Neptune’s waves 
Have tossed me to and fro, 

Yet, spite of both, by God’s decree, 
I harbour here below. 

Here at anchor I do ride, 
With many of our fleet, 

Yet once again I must set sail 
My General, Christ, to meet.”’ 

(I have modernised the antique spelling in the epitaph.) 

The day-school at Hambleton was endowed by Matthew 
Lewtas, who left £200 for the purpose. 

Hambleton is a sweetly quiet place. Perhaps the influence 
of the Quakers, who had a meeting-house in the district in 
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1745 (as is attested by records of taxes they paid to St. 
Michael’s Church), still happily lingers in the village like the 
enduring perfume of lavender. 

A couple of miles from Hambleton, going on towards 
Preesall and Knott End ferry, is the village of Stalmine, 
whose church register goes back to the year 1585, and where 
the sundial is over 200 years old—it is dated 1690. 

From Hambleton Church you may rove through the 
intricate lanes of the village (whence you catch glimpses of 
Blackpool Tower), and down to the Fleetwood road (near 
which is the post office), where there is a signpost indicating 
‘‘Hambleton.’’ This is the other route that we might have 
taken from Shard Bridge: it brings us past the Shovels Inn, 
near which a lane branches off to Wardleys, the other little 
old port, opposite Skippool, on the bank of the Wyre. At 
Wardleys, which is a picnic place, there being an hotel there, 
are the remains of the warehouses that were once brisk and 
busy ere Fleetwood pushed its nose out as a Wyre port. From 
Wardleys, by the by-lanes, is a pleasant walk to Knott End. 

In the other direction past Hambleton Church, then a 
turn to the right and then on to the left, is one of the loveliest 
lanes, on the route to Pilling, where my Lady and I have 
often ridden to gather wild roses, and blackberry in its season, 
and admire the autumn display of red and scarlet berries. 

But, as the time was getting on for the dinner-hour (select 
and fastidious readers have permission to call it “ lunch ’’ 
if they choose: each to his taste and nomenclature; but as 
for me, I prefer the good old-fashioned word of ‘“‘ dinner ”’ 
for the mid-day meal), and as the road over Shard Bridge is 
the shortest way back from Hambleton to Blackpool, I took 
that route. Moreover (to give another reason), I was a little 
curious to see how the three fishers had gone on during the 
seventy or eighty minutes I had been at Hambleton. 

I beheld them on the bridge, busy with a bottle with an 
amber liquid in it—caught them in the very act: indeed, 
one had the bottle-neck all to his own neck as I rode up. 
It was a queer fish—it is called the bottle-nosed Angler’s 
Comfort in piscatorial circles,—but it was all they had caught 
so far, and it had not come out of the river: though there are 
fish in the Wyre, and much angling up towards Cartford Bridge 
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and St. Michael’s. As I am no follower of that father of 
fishermen, old Izaak Walton, who loved the sport as much 
for its outdoor charm and the poetry of Nature as for the 
sake of hooking the creatures of the water—dear, gentle old 
soul,—I do not know whether there are salmon in the Wyre 
to-day, as there used to be, but I am told there are. 

My return journey gave me a fine view of Skippool from 
Shard Bridge. The tide was full in; the broad river was 
now a big lake, bonnily banked with greenery; there was a 
brown-sailed fishing yacht on it: a pretty picture. 

Riding back along the Poulton-Blackpool highway—and 
what a winding road it is—I noticed, what all residents and 
visitors to the Fylde must have remarked, how the trees of 
Windmill Land, as you approach the coast, are all bent 
inland by the force of the western gales, showing which 
wind prevails in these parts. The trees are mostly the supple 
sallow-willow (that brings branches of palm to the annual 
vernal pageant), the only tree that flourishes close to our 
breezy windmill coast, because it bends, shapes, and adapts 
itself to the western gales. Some of these trees, on the Poulton 
road, were inclined eastward at an angle of 45 degrees, some 
even lower than that—30 degrees, I should guess: they were 
almost bowed to the ground; certain clumps looked like a 
group of serfs, cowering, shrinking from the blast and the 
lash of the tempestuous lords of the air. 

But the willow-trees are wise. While other trees make 
resistance without strength or resource, and thereby suffer 
damage and destruction, the willow-trees, wise as the water 
from which, seeing that they generally establish themselves 
by the dykes and pools, they have perhaps learned the lesson, 
by their pliant patience and strategic shrewdness survive and 
triumph. 

There’s a suspicion of moral about that, and it looks as 
if we were getting into touch with the argument of non- 
resistance. Let us keep off it. There is much to be said on 
both sides. But Macaulay wrote: “‘ There is a time when 
non-resistance ceases to be a virtue.’’ Have the willow-trees. 
solved the problem and struck the happy balance? Is it 
better to fight the wind or to work with it? What do the 
windmills say ? 
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HAMBLETON MILE. 
The days of Hambleton Mill are o’er; 
It grinds the vital corn no more ; 
Its frame is shattered, its spinal post 
Is fallen to earth. ’Tis all but a ghost. 
Its moss-grown millstones lie in the mead, 
Where. daisies and herbage, flower and weed, 
Grow up through the axle holes, beautiful, 
Like flowers blessing an unburied skull, 
Repeating the tale, as all things must, 
That man and windmill both come to dust. 


Pathetic to see the power and pride, 

A picture once in the countryside, 

Reduced to decaying stumps and stones, 
Strewn on the ground like dead men’s bones ; 
Thus comes an end to all towers and tales— 
Where now are the whizzing windmill sails, 
That swung around in the merry wind 

The daily bread of the village to grind ? 


No more in the dawn, or golden noon, 
By evening star, or twilight moon, 

Shall Hambleton Mill the landscape share 
With Hambleton village, sweet and fair— 
The rich green lanes and brown-thatched cots, 
Peat-stacks, pumps, and garden plots, 
Orchards and pastures, and rustic sights, 
Idyllic days and romantic nights, 

The fragrant paths where lovers stroll, 

In pairing ecstasy of soul, 

The village school amid the trees, 

The children at play on the happy leas; 
The gentle verdure and shining skies 
That make the country a paradise. 


Here, out of the clamour of factory scenes 
The rush and noise of iron machines, 

Far from the smoke and fume and steam, 
One may loiter, and learn, and dream 

Of life with its marvels and mysteries, 
The human heart and its histories, 

And catch by woodland bower and stream 
A holy hint, a heavenly gleam, 

Of the riddle that no philosophy solves, 
The Vision in which the world revolves— 
The dark-veiled purpose, the mystic plan, 
Producing the universe and man— 

Wheels within wheels, circling round, 

In the immensity profound, 

All grinding, windmill-like, to their goal— 
Our daily food for body and soul. 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS PEDALLING PARTNER. 
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RAXV. 


Murders and Mysteries 


OOKING at the old halls of Windmill Land, and musing 
on their history, one wonders if any conscience-troubled 
spirits haunt any of these homes of generations, or even 

the old windmills themselves. Though there are uncanny 
tales about some of the old halls—and I know of one bereaved 
lover who used to sit by the waters of Windmill Land, dreaming 
of his dead bride, who came strangely and sweetly and com- 
’ muned with him—it is a weird and wonderful story, I must 
tell you some time,—I have never heard of ghosts in con- 
nection with any of the old windmills, though I should think 
a ruined mill, looking like the skeleton of a giant, with glassless, 
dilapidated windows staring as eyeless sockets, such as the one 
at Kirkham, just the very thing on to which to tack a blood- 
curdling spectre story. 

But ghosts generally arise out of murder, of which there 
has been very little in Windmill Land, and none, I rejoice 
to say, in connection with the windmills. I can discover 
only two or three cases in a hundred and fifty years. It is 
said there was a Scotsman waylaid and killed at Staining a 
long while ago, and there was the murder of a Whinneys 
Heys farmer (Marton) early in the eighteenth century, both 
of these being responsible for tales of haunting. There were 
also two murders on the borders of Hambleton, near what 
was then the port of Wardleys on the Wyre. Ports seem 
more productive of crime than other towns. The first of 
‘these murders was the killing of his wife by a Hambleton 
man named Pedder, a worthy and respectable man, sixty 
¢r seventy years ago. Old people who recollect the tragedy, 
say that the woman was a wanton, neglecting her home 

nd making trips from the Wyre to the Lune with a skipper 
n one of the small schooners from Wardleys. Tradition 
almost justifies the husband, certainly speaks with every 
extenuation for him, and declares that it was not murder, 
but manslaughter, as the deed was done in the heat of a 
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quarrel. However, the poor fellow was hanged at Lancaster. 
The other murder was matricide. A young man killed his 
mother, a widow, because she was getting married again, 
and he was bitterly against the match. He got off with 
penal servitude for life, and was released at the end of twenty- 
one years, when he came back to the village. But he was 
shunned, and went away, and was heard of no more. There 
is also, at Warton, the ‘“‘ Boggart House,’’ with its tales of 
apparitions and clanking chains. 

Oddly enough, in a book the other day I found some 
account of a murder near a windmill in London 150 years 
ago, which shows that there were once windmills working in 
what is now the vast-streeted metropolis of Britain. The 
Covent Garden Journal, in its issue for January, 1752, tells 
of a man returning from market in his cart, ‘“‘robbed and 
murdered near the windmill near Epping.’’ There is in 
Camberwell an old terrace called Windmill Place, where once 
stood a “ peg’’ mill. By the way, that quaintly elfin spirit, 
that pathetic punster, Thomas Hood, whose “ Haunted 
House’’ is one of the finest poems in our language, once 
dwelt for a time near this old Camberwell Windmill. Hood 
was a strange mixture of grave and gay; but in that he is 
only like all true humorists, who are at root serious souls. 
Their fun is only the foam on a deep sea, and as often as 
not they make laughter to save themselves from weeping 
at the tragic antics of man. The sweet and whimsical Charles 
Lamb, the gentle ‘‘ Elia,’’ who tickled the world to keep 
himself from tears over his tragic life, was a kindred instance. 


COINCIDENCES. 


I have remarked that it was odd I should happen across 
a book telling of a murder near a windmill in London district 
150 years ago, just when I am writing so much about wind- 
mills. 

Yet is it odd—is it chance—after all? Is there not some 
subtle, sympathetic law of affinity and association, of cosmic 
correlation, which, when we are engaged upon or engrossed 
in a certain subject or certain study, brings matters per- 
taining to that particular subject within our ken and to our 
notice in a way that seems surprising and mysterious to us, 
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because we are ignorant of the telepathic or psychic principle 
which governs such operations ? 

Plotinus, a mystic philosopher who lived 200 B.c., says : 
“ There is nothing haphazard in life; everything is the result 
of order and arrangement.’’ In every life a plan, a trend 
gradually reveals itself, often in striking ‘‘ chances’’ and 
“ coincidences.’’ Many of us must have observed this fact 
in regard to the events of our career, and perhaps been thus 
led to half-believe in what Wagner and Schopenhauer term 
“a transcendent fatalism.’’ 

Since I began these windmill chapters I have been agreeably 
astonished at the way in which windmill things have cropped 
up and bobbed up everywhere—something has drawn me to, 
or brought to me, all unprogrammed and unexpected, folks 
with windmill memories or connections in some shape or other. 
There have come to the town where I live, dramas advertised 
by posters with a windmill on, one being ‘‘ The Miller’s 
Daughters,’’ a musical comedy. For one such play to come 
along just at such a time was rather remarkable ; but for it 
to be followed by another, ‘‘ Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ 
with another windmill picture, is rather weirdly wonderful. 
It begins to look like something more than what we call a 
chance coincidence. It is a phenomenon, a mystery, that 
strikes us where we think. 

Here is another instance of these singular coincidences 
and mystic links. In previous chapters I have spoken of a 
certain tragedy—the loss of a little son of mine by drowning, 
while fishing, with some playmates, in a pond in a brickfield. 
After his funeral we found behind the upholstering of a couch 
a. threepenny-piece he had once lost, and we had net thought 
it worth while to pull the couch to pieces in order to regain 
such an insignificant coin. Nothing much about that. But 
there is something about this—the date on that particular 
threepenny-bit was the year of the boy’s birth. I decided to 
put that coin on my watch-chain as a keepsake; It is there 
yet ; it will be there as long as I live. But it is not by itself. 
There are other threepenny-pieces along with it, for I thought 
it only fair to add a threepenny-piece tabulation of our other 
children’s. birth-years, to make it a complete family register 
in small silver, each threepenny-bit being a token and a record 
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of the birth-year of one of our offspring, one for every child, 
here or beyond. I will not reveal how many there are, but I 
may say there can be no question that The Beloved has hand- 
somely done her duty in regard to the population ; and we 
are none the worse off because of the little crowd, but, indeed, 
all the better and happier forit. For children are the blossoms 
of a home: without bairns a house is a wilderness. They 
are a trouble sometimes, and it is labour and expense to rear 
them and bring them up into good citizens, but it is a task 
that brings its blessings; and we are proud of our boys and 
girls. My wife could truly say with the grand old Roman 
matron who, when treasures and tributes to the State were 
being discussed, said, pointing to her children: ‘‘ There are 
my jewels!’’ 

People often regard with curiosity the little bunch of 
threepenny-bits on my watch-chain, and wonder what it 
signifies—is it a charm, or something of that kind? 

Yes, itisa charm. I am sure it is a good, happy charm— 
and that’s the story of it. 

Sometimes I laughingly remark to The Beloved that I 
think we had better make the collection of threepenny-bits 
into a dozen. To which she replies, humorously and 
cryptically : ‘“‘ Then you'll have to have the rest yourself.”’ 

And there we'll let that tale end, and get back to our 
windmills, 

There must be some wizardry about these windmills. 
For lo! soon as I begin to chat in a newspaper about Windmill 
Land, all the world begins to turn towards windmills. We 
find windmill signs, traces, hints, influences: at every turn 
and corner—in a hundred places where we should never have 
dreamt there could be any such discovery : on notepaper, on 
postcards, in advertisements, on trademarks, on china plaques, 
models of windmills as ornaments (I have one in my study), 
such as the coats-of-arms ware, and on play-placards. I got 
letters from collectors of windmill postcards; letters from 
gentlemen collecting windmill relics, especially Edwin Kay, 
of Lytham, a thorough windmill enthusiast and good soul ; 
letters from T. Simpson Jones, M.A., Welshpool, gathering 
the history of windmills in South Wales; and from others 
on similar work. Then I got a windmill postcard from a 
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gentleman at Hest Bank, near Morecambe. Somebody had 
sent him a Gazette-News with the chapter on Pilling Mill. 
This gentleman writes to me that he was a printer for John 
Grime (now Alderman and Freeman) in 1870—that’s the year 
in which the Gazette-News was born (in Church Street, Black- 
pool), nearly fifty years ago; and, more curious still, this 
gentleman was born near Pilling Old Mill. His name is 
Thomas Percy, and he was one of the firm of Percy Brothers, 
“The Hotspur Press,’’ Manchester. Here note another 
curious thing. Mr. Percy’s firm is called ‘‘ The Hotspur 
Press,’’ after one of the old Percy family who was nicknamed 
““Hotspur’’ because he was a warm member in a battle, 
and a reference to windmills is put in the mouth of Hotspur, 
in the play of ‘‘ King Henry IV.’ (The passage is quoted 
in Chapter XIII. of this book.) More remarkable still, the 
“ Hotspurs’’ have five windmill fusils on their coat-of-arms. 
And, to cap all the culminating coincidences, the Percys of 
“The Hotspur Press’’ are printing this book on ‘‘ Windmill 
Land.’ By “chance,’’ Mr. John Percy, having come across 
a serial chapter or two of this work, sympathetically and 
opportunely offered to undertake the printing—to risk it, 
in short,—while I was wondering, in a financial depletion 
due to the war, how on earth I should find a way to publish 
this ‘‘ Windmill ’’ book for which so many people were asking 
after reading it serially in the newspapers. Is it all chance, 
or the working of subtle law ? 
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A RIVER IDYL. 


We two, we two— 

Sweet on the grass by the willow-trees, 

Whose leaves as with love are a-quiver, 
"Neath a June blue sky in a June green world, 

On the bonny bank of the river. 
Here we feel the eternal truth— 
Love is the secret of endless youth, 
There is no age when there’s love in the heart, 
And rosy romance will never depart— 

On the bonny bank of the river. 


We two, we two— 
Silver clouds o’er the purple hills, 
Whence comes the rambling river-— 
A river runs long, ten thousand years, 
But love for ever and ever. 
Wind-fondled trees and sun-kissed stream 
Whisper amid the green and the gleam, 
“Love is the best, let go all the rest, 
There’s heaven in the heart if you make it love’s nest ’’— 
On the bonny bank of the river. 


We two, we one— 

We lunch and love on the grass alone 

On the bank of the rustic river, 
A Paradise picnic of two that are one, 

Soul-wed for ever and ever, 
While the water tells old stories of love 
On its meadowed banks, in hall and grove, 
Of Eden days and sweethearts true,— 
An ideal day and an idyl for two— 

On the bonny bank of the river. 


June 14—August 3, 1917. 


XXXVI. 


The Windmill Folk 


ND what sort of folk are these people of Windmill 
Land ? 

To some of them you have already been introduced 
in our rambles, and you will have seen that they are rather 
different, particularly in physique, from the people just 
across the river in Steam-Engine Land. And the children !— 
ah, the children! There are ever roses—roses and summer— 
in the rustic faces of the children in Windmill Land. But 
in the factory faces of the children in Steam-Engine Land it 
seems to me there is always snow—snow and winter. 

Perhaps the inhabitants of Steam-Engine Land are in 
some respects more alert than the easy-going folk of Windmill 
Land; their humour is swifter—it is a blessed thing that 
the factory hands retain that humour which has always 
characterised the Lancashire people,—it is as if it had been 
“speeded up ’’ by their existence amongst the rapid, whirring 
wheels. 

One day, talking to an aged farmer in Windmill Land, 
miles away from any station, I found out that he had never 
been a railway journey in his life (think of that, in the twentieth 


century). ‘“ You have never seen Manchester ?’’ I said (that 
city being only fifty miles away). ‘‘No,’’ he answered. 
““Wouldn’t you like to visit Manchester?’’ ‘‘ What for?”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ I should see nowt there but folk an’ houses, should 
I?” “ Still,”’ I said, ‘‘ it’s interesting to see other places.”’ 
“And what good would it do me to go to Manchester? ”’ 
he said; ‘should I be any better for it?’’ ‘“‘So you have 
lived here all your life,’’ said I, ‘‘and never been anywhere 
else?’’ ‘‘ An’ I don’t want to,’’ he said. “I’m content, 


I’m happy, I’m healthy. Do th’ folks in Manchester look 
any better than me?” His hale face and form answered that 
question. ‘‘ Should I look as well as I do, or be half as well 
as I am,” he asked, ‘‘if I lived in Manchester?’’ And his 
clear blue eyes twinkled merrily. J had nothing to say. 
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‘“‘ Then why should I want to see such a place as Manchester,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ much less want to live in it? I thank God that I 
was born here, I thank God that I live here, an’ please God 
I'll thank Him to let me dee here when my time comes! ”’ 
And he looked over the ploughed land, past the plantation, 
to the windmill sails turning breezily round on the horizon. 

Another day, cycling on the other side of the Wyre, across 
Shard Bridge, I chatted with an old dame of seventy-odd 
who had spent all her life in windmill homes. She was living 
in the ‘‘ millhouse’’ cottage by a field where once stood a 
wooden ‘‘ peg’ windmill—the last she had been connected 
with, all that was left of it now being the old millstones, with 
grass and daisies growing through the axle-holes. She was 
full of the vigour and heartiness of Windmill Land—marvellous 
for her age. Some of the “lads’’ about had recently gone 
to ‘“‘the front,’’ and she denounced war as a mad and mur- 
derous game. ‘‘ Why should our lads leave our fields to go 
an’ shoot other lads forced or ’ticed an’ tricked from their 
fields ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ It’s my opinion,’’ she went on, “‘ that 
if we could nobbut get shut o’ kings an’ their manks there’d 
be no wars.’’ 

Which shows that rather revolutionary ideas have per- 
meated even into Windmill Land. I wonder if that democratic 
traveller in lubricants for the windmills (I have mentioned 
him before) ever talked with this old windmill dame; it is 
very likely—or is it that the windmill folks instinctively, by 
reason of their peaceful pastoral life, regard war with abhor- 
rence ? 

And how about their moral standard ? Well, ‘‘ Windmill 
Land’’ mating and sexual morality are matters I have not 
investigated. There may be illegitimate children here and 
there. We came across a wedding where the bride had been 
twice a mother ere the father of her children married her. 
But there are such cases in the towns as well as in the country. 

But I think that in the country, because of the unavoidable 
familiarity, even from childhood, with the breeding of animals, 
there is not the same glamorous mystery, nor romance, nor 
delicacy, about sex and its functions as in the towns and 
cities,—though it is hard to say, and in the main the rustic 
folks in their affairs with the fundamental, since that is the 
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source of most of our music, poetry, novels, pictures, and 
sculpture, as well as of calves and lambs, and foals and 
chickens, and little pigs, are not much different from the 
inhabitants of the towns. 

There is a rather slanderous legend that in sundry places 
the rustics have a habit of greeting strangers with a salute 
of half-bricks. Whether such be the custom in other parts 
of Britain, I assure you there is nothing of that kind in 
Windmill Land. All travellers are met with the characteristic 
and cheery greeting, ‘‘How do!”’ 

One could fill a book with chat about the folk of Windmill 
Land—old-fashioned, homely souls, hospitable hearts, many 
quaint individualities, many droll characters, some enter- 
taining eccentrics, but mostly lovable, generally likeable, and 
all interesting. Naturally, old customs, old superstitions, 
relics of ancient sun-worship, of Druid fire festivals, and 
other religions, linger in Windmill Land—there is a great 
Easter-egg-rolling holiday in the Park on the bank of the 
Ribble every year at Preston—because it is only lightly 
touched by the steam-engine civilisation that has divorced 
the rest of the shire from daily intimacy with Nature and 
her miracles and mysteries. 

For in all the old festivals and superstitions and customs 
and games is some meaning—now obscured or lost; some 
message or hint from that Eternal Invisible of which our 
Temporary Visible is but a passing mortal manifestation,. 
a span and a stage. 

The spell, the prayer, the bit of magic—all seeming so 
absurd to the materialist—are not all nonsense. Certain 
words and rhythms—as even we moderns admit in poetry 
and music—have certain psychic effects. There is nothing 
without its meaning: it is we who do not understand, that 
is all. 

DELIGHTFUL DECEMBER. 

Let us have a starry chapter about the winter nights of 
delightful December (the phrase is considered and deliberate), 
though some small-souled folks (heaven enlarge ’em) call it 
Dismal December,—for it is delightful, with Christmas in! It, 
and Yuletide festivities, as well as the better sight of the 
stars, and the moon. 
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The three winter months have their ‘special interest and 
inspiration. January, month of the average greatest snowfall, 
has the wonderful geometry of the hoar frost and ice-crystals. 
Have you ever noticed the beauty and marvel of icicles? 
Their formation is curious, in segments, like glass balls joined 
together, a spiral.of little globes, with a silver thread running 
down the centres. With what a cunning hand Nature works. 
One winter afternoon, in the sunset the icicles looked like 
electric bulbs lit up—due to the solar reflection and refraction— 
diamonds and rubies and rainbow gems and pearls flashing 
and gleaming incessantly, and a little white glowing spark 
in the centre of each, changing colours like a kaleidoscope 
when viewed from different angles. 

One cannot help a reverent feeling that there is Divine 
Design behind all this beauty and wonder of Nature. Iam not 
forgetting the other side, the cruelties of Nature as apparent 
in the struggle for existence, not to mention human miseries 
and misfortunes, which puzzle and sadden the thoughtful. 
In our rides my Lady and I have happened upon little animal 
tragedies of the countryside that raise sorrowful doubts and 
reproachful interrogatories. There is the problem of the cat 
and the bird—the feline hunter prowling along the green 
hedge after the young in the nest. Riding to Pilling one 
day we saw a cat with a bird in its mouth creep out of a hedge 
at Hambleton, and my Lady grieved for the little feathered 
victim. Farther on, in a lane, we saw another cat with a tiny 
rabbit in its mouth. The cat dropped its prey and fled as we 
rode up. My wife almost wept over the bonny baby bunny, 
which was quite dead, and threatened what she would do to 
the slayer if she only could catch the beast. I was sorry over 
the fatal affair too, but I pointed out that the cat was only 
following its natural instincts—and neither to rabbit nor cat 
was the event the pitiful thing it seemed to our human under- 
standing. Besides, I added, ‘“‘ you are rather fond of rabbit 
pie yourself, and that entails slaughter of bunnies, doesn’t 
it? ’’ My Lady silently pedalled on. 

However, despite these grim and ghastly perplexities, 
and the far greater and more terrible human tragedies— 
which someday, I trust, will all be divinely explained and 
celestially compensated,—we still have faith that the earth 
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is the handiwork of God, and all is well. We do not under- 
stand the riddle of pain and suffering, but we feel sure that 
the Power which set suns and stars and galaxies in motion 
will bring all hurts and woes to a blissful consummation. 

February, the month of purification and vernal prophecy, 
is generally a month of splendid sunrises, of days of great 
fluffy gorgeously-tinged masses of vapour and patches of 
heaven’s blue, of gold and silver clouds in azure and olive 
skies, sometimes days of gale and hail and bursts of sun, 
and of loveliest sunsets, often wild and fantastic—of sweet 
starry dawns and of nights a-glitter with the constellations. 
That grandest of all star-groupings, Orion’s Belt, with four 
stars of the first magnitude, an imaginary cross of which it 
is the centre, is glorious in the east and south-east in this 
month, and when to these are added the new moon and the 
planets Venus and Jupiter and Saturn, in the dusk, as I have 
seen them, the February night-sky presents a spectacle 
sublime. Sometimes there are nights of wind and shower 
and gigantic fleecy clouds, like airships, drifting past the 
moon and stars. 


THE FIRESIDE MONTH. 


December-January (December 21 to January 21) is the 
domestic month, the fireside month, the hearth-stone month. 
No month in ail the year does more to make the joys of home, 
sweet home. It gathers us by the fireside, it brings into play 
the family affections, it knits kinship and kindles sociability. 
It sends us to our faithful friends, the books ; it is the month 
of reading, when, seated snug by the fireside, our favourite 
authors take us in their fairy chariots to the enchanted realms 
of romance and poetry, or, it may be, to the colleged regions 
of science and philosophy. In the world of books there is 
the perfect communism. King Shakespeare and all the other 
monarchs of mind are our comrades. It is not so with common 
ordinary kings who wear metal crowns and play glorified 
circus. They are fenced off from us by the Court ceremony : 
we cannot approach them. But in our bookcase realm 
Shakespeare takes us by the hand as a bosom friend. In this 
magic world of print, too, our kings come to their thrones by 
right of brain, not by luck of birth. Many a book that was born 
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poor and had to struggle for existence is now, after lapse of 
years, perhaps generations, come into recognition and renown 
and goes forth royally clad. Thus divine peasants come to 
kingship and noble outcasts to crowns. What is more, they 
willingly share their heritage with their subjects. What 
happier time can any month give than a tranquil hour with 
a book by the fireside on a winter’s night, while outside the 
sleet may be beating on the windows, cr the snow lying white 
in the street and on the housetops, or the cold rain pelting 
down? What more joyous hour can any month give than 
games round the fire with the children, or story-telling, or 
drawing and painting, in the comfort of a cosy room, while 
the outside world is wrapt in the winter night? For the 
cyclist, too, the winter has its indoor entertainment. How 
pleasant it is, on a winter’s evening, to take out our road- 
maps, and, with our feet on the warm fender instead of on 
the bicycle pedals, not fight our fights, but ride our rides 
over again, travelling over in memory the roads we have 
bowled along during the summer, recalling the incidents, 
pictures, and adventures of the ride! What a magic thing 
is this memory of man, that can repeat, if only in dream- 
films, the pleasure and romance (and, as must be in this world 
of mingled heaven and heartbreak, the pathos and the partings) 
of the past. 

Seated on my own hearth, on a winter’s night, with a map 
on my knee, I have journeyed hundreds of miles, over our 
British highways, past mansion and farm, and old castle, and 
ruined abbey, and quaint village, over hill and along dale, 
by green woods and silver waters, without ever stirring foot 
or hand—except to poke the fire, a job that my wife says I 
am always at: she avers that when I pass on to that world 
where there is no cycling, yet where, if she is right, there will 
most certainly be some “ scorching,’’ I shall be appointed 
a stoker, which is a nice warm prospect for me, isn’t it ? 
But, like all Lancashire folks, I love a fire, and I must have 
a good one. I always like to see a fire, even in summer. A 
house without a fire has a sort of dead look to me. For a 
fire is life, heart, glow. A fire is the heart of a house. I 
guess Lancashire folk are such warm-hearted folks because 
they always like to have a fire on their hearths. I never like 
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to go to a house where the people are indifferent or niggardly 
in the matter of fires. Their welcome never seems to me as 
warm as that of the house where the folks love a fire, and 
keep it burning not only in their grates, but in their hearts, so 
that in their genial company you may not only warm your 
hands but your soul. 

SNow RIDEs. 

During the week of the big November snow in 1916 I 
cycled out a few miles into the country upon the white-furred 
roads. You could get along fairly well where carts and 
vehicles had flattened and caked the snow But out farther, 
where there had been little traffic, and the snow was deep 
and loose in the lanes, the biking was tough and tricky work. 
But it was worth while—to get the charming view of the wide 
white landscape, with the lines of field-dividing hedges black 
on the white sheet, the villages and church spires like black 
masts and hulls on a white sea, and, on the misty horizon, 
a windmill (Marton mill), like a great old-fashioned three- 
decker of the Armada days caught amid ice-floes. 

One St. Valentine’s Day, going out towards Staining, where 
a February thaw had turned the frozen snow-sprinkled road 
into porridge and cream, I met a middle-aged man draw- 
ing a hand-cart. I recognised him as the old Blackpool 
Swimming Professor, who, though such an excellent swimmer 
(I have seen him give wonderful exhibitions at the galas 
at the Baths), somehow seems unable to keep his head above 
water, and in the winter has to eke out a precarious livelihood 
by delivering goods for tradesmen. He deserves better luck. 
But he is always cheery and chatty, even jocular. He was 
splashed with mud almost up to the neck when I met him. 
But he smiled and said: ‘‘I met a man yesterday who said, 
‘You'll soon be getting on your feet now,’ and I replied, 
‘ Yes, but at this job it will be bare feet.’ Not bad, eh? ”’ and 
the aquatic expert looked in my face for tickled tribute to 
his wit. He told other little yarns—he has always a tale to 
tell and a joke to crack—finishing each anecdote with ‘‘ Not 
bad, eh?’’ Isaid I trusted he would soon get out of low 
water. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said the swimming star, and began to tell 
me of prospects and schemes. He is always hopeful, pic- 
turesquely, pathetically hopeful. 
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Sometimes, but very rarely, going towards the hills, we 
get a touch of snow even in spring. On the first day of spring 
in 1917, when my Lady and I had been to Rawcliffe Hall 
to look at the snowdrops, snow began to fall very gently as 
we were returning home. We had seen the woods full of snow- 
drops, and now we had the air full of them. Being a bit of a 
silly poet, Isaid : ‘‘ My Dear, the fairies of the air think we are 
a honeymoon couple and are scattering silver confetti on us.”’ 
When we reached Poulton we were as if plastered all over with 
icing sugar, and when we met the telegraph boy from the 
little Post Office—the jolly boy we have often met on his 
bicycle, and who will remember his great race with my Lady 
one day—I called out to him, ‘‘ Merry Christmas !’’ which— 
seeing that it was long past that season, though very like it 
that day—the lad must have thought the best joke he had 
ever heard, for he chuckled something extraordinary. 


STARS AND SOULS. 


May we have a word about the night skies—the starry 
splendours of Windmill Land, with its clear, smokeless 
atmosphere, especially in the winter and early spring ?>—the 
purple velvet nights with their golden and silver embroidery 
of stars,—the fascinating and marvellous stars, God’s mystic 
almanac, celestial tellers of the seasons, signs of seed-time and 
heralds of harvest, guides to mariners on trackless oceans,— 
and now, also to the airmen in the skies at night,—markers 
of years and epochs and cycles, sidereal preachers of Divine 
design and Deific purpose, hauntingly unfathomable to our 
present limited senses, but surely there will be glorious revela- 
tion to our spirits some day. No wonder the ancient seers 
built their religions of the soul’s hopes and dreams on such 
an earth-encircling manifestation of Omnipotent Cosmic 
Government and supreme majesty. 

The wise men of old believed that every soul was linked 
fatefully with some particular star. Perhaps only a fanciful 
notion, but who knows? If only in a noble poetic thought 
it will do us no harm, but perhaps help to inspire us with 
righteous ideals, to suppose that we are pilgrims travelling 
towards a heavenly goal, each singing on the way the song 
of his soul-star. 
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THE Mystic DRAMA OF MANKIND. 


Can it be that the whole Drama of Man on this little stage 
of earth—the evolution of humanity, the development of 
races of men from savagery to civilisation—is all planned and 
arranged by a mystic Master behind the scenes? Can it be 
that the whole play and the plot and purpose of it are writ 
in the heavens, figured, symbolised, and shown in the stars 
and their aspects, and that those who study can therefrom 
get hints as to the course of the story and glimpses of its 
steady unfolding through the long ages? Can it be that 
the whole history of man is a programmed progression, through 
millions of years, from slime to soul, from grub to God—a 
process of slow but sure evolution, through struggles and 
woes, and wars, gradually eliminating the beast and developing 
the angel, an ever-upward tendency towards 


Some far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves ? 


In the clear-nighted winter months I have often admired 
that most beautiful of all the star-groups in our sky,—the 
great imaginary rhomboid, with the four brilliant stars, Sirius, 
Aldebaran, Rigel, and Betelgeuse, like diamond pins indicating 
its four corners, and Orion’s Belt inthe centre. It is splendidly 
conspicuous at Christmas,—somehow, perhaps, because of the 
season, suggesting a cross in the middle of two mystic triangles 
extending in opposite directions from a common base,—and 
on into April. Also, seeing that the windmill arms make the 
sign of the Cross, this sidereal figure is a mystic windmill, too, 
with the four stars fixed one at the tip of each sail, and Orion’s 
Belt as the hub of the axle. 

Then there are the Seven Stars of the Plough (the Great 
Bear), the Square of Pegasus, the Lady’s Chair (you will 
probably call it a W), the Dragon, the Hunter, the Virgin, 
the River of Stars, the Twins, the dreamy veil of the wonderful 
Milky Way, like a spray of pearls shimmering into mystic 
infinity, and the Evening Star,—sometimes Venus, like a vestal 
‘lamp, or sometimes Jupiter, grand and golden ; ruddy Mars, 
and Saturn, pale green, and the varying Moon, phasing from 
silver sickle to argent shield. 
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We also get those rare and mysterious sky-visitors, the 
comets. In 1910 we saw one like a spectre over the sea for 
several nights. 


OUR ABODE. 


Some say— 
We live in a blunderful planet of mud, 
A hopeless globe of struggle and strife, 
Where much is ill and little good, 
And dust the end of a grubby life. 


May be— 
The world is such if your sight be small, 
If you walk with your face turned towards the ground, 
But the earth is more than a puddled ball 
If you lift your eyes and look around. 


Behold— 
We live in a wonder of night and day, 
On an airship in infinity, 
We live on a star in the Milky Way 
With all its glory and mystery. 


April 23, 1917. 


XXXVITI. 


Up the River Towards the Hills 


E will now resume our crossing of Windmill Land 

by following, from the sea to the hills, the river 

that waters it—our meandering journey up the 
River Wyre from the mouth to the source. 

It is a hot summer day. We see the cows lying in the 
shade of the trees, or standing belly-deep in the ponds:in 
the meadows. 

The hawthorn is in blossom along the highways and lanes ; 
there are roses in the gardens ; honeysuckle round the porches ; 
and the glory of the rhododendron—grand displays of it in 
the grounds of some of the old halls and vicarages. 

There is an old man with a scythe mowing the wayside 
grass; over the hedge a man sowing the field reminds one 
of the Bible parable and pictures of the sower. 

All over Windmill Land the tall yarrow, like an army with 
white plumes, stands along the waysides. 


NETTLES AND MORALS. 


One also notices the abundance of nettles—to whose 
blister-raising qualities the flower-plucking children can testify, 
as well assome of their elders, Pedalling Photographer included, 
who gathered an eruption on his hand when picking his 
camera paraphernalia out of the hedge where he had laid 
them. Well, it’s all in a life, and children have got to learn 
that nettles, like a great many other things in this world of 
mingled roses and thorns, can sting. And they’ll take little 
harm if the event helps them to remember the old rhyme 
—scratched on a window pane nearly two centuries ago by 
Aaron Hill—and apply its moral to all the troubles of life :— 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle 

And it stings you for your pains: 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 


405 
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If nettles and yarrow—also called ‘milfoil—are good 
medicinal plants, as the herbalists, with plenty of reason, 
assert that they are— 


If they’d only drink nettle-beer in May, 
So many fine lasses wouldn’t gang to the clay. 


says an old rhyme, while yarrow is used for making an oint- 
ment, as well as for drink,—then the folks of Windmill Land 
are amply and freely provided with the means to healthy 
life and longevity. 

In my boyhood nettle-beer was a common vernal drink 
in the Lancashire towns ; many housewives brewed it them- 
selves. But the practice has died out—people have got into 
the habit of having everything baked and brewed for them 
nowadays. 

On we go along the level road from Shard Bridge to Little 
Singleton and down the hill—the bonny lane where one day 
in their summer holidays our youngsters had great fun 
gathering and throwing the burrs that stick on your clothes— 
to Larbreck and through Great Eccleston, past cottages and 
farms, the artificially banked Wyre—thus dyked to protect 
the fields from high-tide floods—on our left, round the bend 
where on the left is a grassy copse sweet with wild violets, 
past the old house with the date 1713 over its door, past the 
school amid the trees, then a sharp turn to the left—instead 
of going to the right for Myerscough and Brock—and we are 
past the old stone church with its square tower, with clock 
therein, and on the old stone bridge over the river, 

And here we halt and gather eye-joy. 

This St. Michael’s Bridge (St. Michael, by the way, being 
the Prince of the powers of air, and therefore of windmills) 
is the first picturesque bridge we have come to on the 
Wyre. There is no architectural beauty about Shard Bridge 
or Cartford Bridge (the latter erected by Squire T. R. Wilson- 
ffrance and opened in January, 1831), the two iron bridges, 
from the river-mouth, before this at St. Michael’s. Shard 
and Cartford are merely utilitarian. It is a pity in some 


respects. For what a noble stone bridge could have been 
made at Shard. 
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SWEET St. MICHAEL’s. 


This St. Michael’s Bridge, on which we are standing viewing 
the scene around, up stream and down, the village street 
on one side of the bridge, the old church and churchyard 
on the other, consists of two arches of considerable span. 
Looking up-stream, eastward, is a picture of the clear river, 
in which you can see the trout; on the left bank a path by 
the trees, amongst which are tall red-blossomed hawthorns ; 
on the right bank, where are trees bending over the stream, 
the old square-towered church, surrounded by foliage. 

How often have I stood on this bridge, resting both my 
bicycle and myself, admiring the sweet pastoral view, and 
recalling the merry old times when the Blackpool Cycle Club 
rode this way and had tea at the inn just down the leafy 
street. 

Ah, the rides I remember to and from this sweet St. 
Michael’s—spring rides, summer rides, autumn rides, winter 
rides,—I recall particularly one of the latter, a moonlight 
night, over a white frozen road, which crackled like biscuits 
under our wheels, the merry voices of the lady and gentle- 
man riders sounding clear and loud in the still air. 


THE SECRET OF MONEY-MAKING. 


There were not only the bicycle rides to St. Michael’s, 
though, by the way, I think the bike the ideal wheel for the 
road, for, because it does not worry its rider with din, nor 
disturb the rural tranquility with rattle and roar,—we may 
call it the quiet Quaker wheel. There were the wagonette 
rides, along with the children, on the occasion of the Sunday- 
school picnics, and, more recently motor-coach rides, as wel] 
as rides in motor-cars, once with a millionaire, or something 
near it, to Morecambe and back, returning late at night through 
the summer dark—the moths fluttering like the ghosts of 
fairies across the road in the advance arc of brilliant light 
thrown steadily and perpetually by the lamps of the car. 

It is with some trepidation that I have mentioned this 
incident. If I were a member of a Socialist Party, I should 
be afraid of the outraged comrades grimly passing a vote of 
censure—probably of expulsion—on Comrade Windmill Scribe 
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for his traitorous conduct in associating with millionaire 
exploiters and bloated oppressors of the indigent democracy. 
But there are extenuating circumstances in my case this 
time. As a rule I keep fairly respectable company, and do 
not hob-nob with the £-s.-d.’ers. This gentleman who took 
me in his motor-car, this wicked plutocrat, this monstrous 
millionaire (I think he’s a millionaire, but am not sure to a 
few coppers), is not one of the very villainous sort—he is only 
one of the milder offenders, as one might say: he is not 
guilty of wilful money-making, but only of a kind of accidental 
acquisition, as we might put it, and I don’t think any jury 
would convict him, but would let him off with a caution, as 
it were. 

He asked me to go for a ride with him; why, I really do 
not know, unless it was to have the unique privilege of my 
entertaining intellect on the way. Let me say, in my defence, 
that I did not jump at the offer. I had some writing I wanted 
to do—say, some poetry,—and strange, foolish fellow that 
IT am, no doubt I would as soon have been busy with the pen 
as scuttering across the summer landscape in a marvellous 
little flying factory. But My Beloved said I had better go 
for the ride, as I was a bit run down with excessive scribbling 
work (though my relatives will not allow that my job comes 
under the designation of work at all), and the outing would 
do me good. So I condescended (shall we put it that way ?) 
to oblige the poor millionaire by accompanying him, and he 
was overjoyed. Ishould say, further, to give my cashy criminal 
his due, and to justify my fraternising with such a character, 
that he has made his money in one of the few ways (there 
are only two or three) that the fiercest Socialist could hardly 
condemn. He has not accumulated it out of any sweated 
labour. He has ground no workmen down. He has got his 
fortune by providing amusement for the people. He controls 
about a score of theatres, variety halls (it was one of his 
places we went to see), and picture-shows, and is, as I have 
ascertained (unknown to him), a model employer; nay, 
more, a very generous one, and a secret good friend to many 
in distress. 

There was another, and a scientific reason, why I rode 
with this rich man. As I have no great acquaintance amongst 
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millionaires—that is neither my fault nor my virtue, but 
just my luck, I suppose—I have not had much opportunity 
to study their auriferous psychology, and thought I would take 
advantage of this occasion to investigate a little and perhaps 
discover tips as to the secret of money-making, for the benefit 
of authors, poorcurates, and other sufferers from impecuniosity. 

So I spent the day with the shekelled sinner, and—I 
know what I think of him; but—I’m wondering what he 
thinks of me. For I guess he never had such a travelling 
companion before. Very nicely and politely, affably and 
humorously, I plied him with careful questions about his 
accumulative career, and how he came to be in the repre- 
hensibly rich condition he was. He would think me a most 
inquisitive beggar. I asked him how he started, and how he 
got his opportunities, and what was the secret of money- 
making, hastening to assure him that I had no particular 
ambitions in that direction myself, I being only a fool of a 
poet and a dolt of a dreamer, who thought far more of the 
wistful eyes of little children, and the beauty of wayside 
flowers, and the wonder of the world, and the glory of the 
stars, and the treasures of minstrelsy and romance, than of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; but I thought I might get a 
few hints to give to those who desired to acquire money. I 
suspect that he genially thought me a bit of a madman, and 
wondered whether he ought to leave me in Lancaster Asylum. 

The plutocrat, in answer to my interrogations, said that as 
far as he knew there was no secret of money-making. The 
Psychic Student says it is Fate: one child is born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth and another with a wooden head, 
that’s all. It may be so. However, the millionaire said the 
only thing he knew about it was that he kept pegging along, 
and, instead of wasting time in worrying when he had losses, 
he just worked harder than ever, and watched things care- 
fully. That’s all I could get out of my golden friend on the 
popular subject of money-making. It isn’t much, but I 
trust it will be of service to those who are given that way. 
It really does seem that there is a large element of what we 
call ‘‘luck’’ in the acquiring of a fortune. Money does not 
necessarily come to the thrifty nor penury to the prodigal. 
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THE SCENE FROM THE BRIDGE. 


One Easter Monday morning I cycled out to St. Michael’s 
with that Gorton Socialist Councillor who thinks one can be 
a Christian in these days—and he certainly tries nobly,— 
and we rested on this St. Michael’s Bridge, and enjoyed the 
scene, which I wish I could reproduce for you in all its colour 
and joy—the clear blue April sky, the bright sun, the pure 
crystal water gliding under the two old grey stone arches, 
and down in the pebbled and sandy river a man fishing with 
a rod—there’s a silvery flash, which seems to me also the 
white gleam of death’s lightning scythe, as he hauls out a 
gasping finny capture, while from a bush over the stream, a 
linnet, all heedless of the doom of his little brother of the 
stream, sings a strain of vernal rapture. Farther on, some 
ducks are paddling under the great willow-trees, from which 
the yellow catkins are now nearly all blown. In a tree-top 
by the church a throstle whistles cheerily,—what a blithe 
bird he is. At the ivy-framed porch of the inn on the dusty 
road a horse and gig are stopped. But that’s only the merest 
outline of the picture. No pen can put on paper the full charm 
and glamour of the scene,—the sky, the atmosphere, the 
colouring, the tints, the shades, the white plum-blossom in 
the orchards, the daisied field, the red of the flowering-currant 
in the roadside garden by the village school, the young birds, 
the glory of the sunshine. 

We talked of an Easter Sunday sermon I had heard 
preached by a vicar, and who, telling of the resurrection and 
the next world, asked, ‘‘ If there were no other life what was 
the use of being good and decent ?’’ and as we talked a thrush 
piped merrily near by. The Socialist Councillor said the 
vicar’s teaching was foolish and pernicious. We should be 
good, not for any reward hereafter, or even here, but just 
for the sake of being good, and because to be good makes the 
world holier and happier. ‘“‘ That piping thrush,” said he, 
“preaches better than that vicar.’’ 

The thrush, like the skylark, is a merry bird, a whistling 
optimist, piping an unceasing and irrepressible variation of 
“ Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up.”’ 

One beautiful day in early March—yet a spring day truly : 
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I hold with the old Celtic bards that spring really begins 
with St. Bride’s (or Bridget’s) Day, February 1st—my Lady 
and I rode across Windmill Land, out under the blue sky, 
with big fluffy white clouds here and there. In the fields were 
sheep and new-born lambs that looked like some of those 
same fleecy clouds cut up into small pieces and given heads, 
legs, and tails. How frolicsome those baby lambs in the 
bright fields by the old windmill in this land of soothing 
serenities. 

The atmosphere was crystal clear. We could see long 
distances. Over the hedges, through the leafless plantations, 
the gleam of the river, and on the horizon the hills whence 
its bright waters came. In one field a flock of seagulls and 
a number of plovers, or lapwings (whose eggs are an epicurean 
dainty), also known as peeweets, with their springtide caps 
on, and a feather in the cap. A robin, with his new red vest 
and olive coat, sang from the hedge by the coppice where the 
black trunks and branches of the trees made a striking 
silhouette on the deep azure of the heavens. Perched on the 
topmost twig ofatree a throstle was piping with all his soul— 
““ Sweetheart, sweetheart, sweetheart.’’ I guess she was 
somewhere listening and would come. But she had to hang 
back a bit and pretend she didn’t hear, as is the coy way of 
ladies, even when they are thrushes. The world was all 
merry mating-time and the music thereof. 

At this time of the year—March and April—there is always 
the sound of ‘‘ Sweetheart’ or ‘‘ Dearie’’ in the throstle’s 
song—the ‘‘ dearie,’’ of course, being his mate, the feathered 
lady who sits so patiently on the eggs, wondering will her 
task never be done. But ‘‘ Cheer up, cheer up, dearie,’’ sings 
Mr. Throstle, “‘ they’ll not be long now—cheer up, dearie, 
cheer up!”’ 

There may be wild weather, cold rain, and boisterous wind, 
shaking the tree till Mrs. Throstle is afraid that she, nest, 
and eggs, will all be blown away. But “‘ Cheer up, cheer up, 
cheer up!”’ sings Mr. Throstle right in the teeth of the gale. 
There may even be icy sleet or snow (as sometimes is the 
case in spring), and anxious Mrs. Throstle wonders whether 
she and her husband have not made a great mistake and set 
up housekeeping ere the winter was over, but Mr. Throstle 
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sings out, ‘‘ It’s only a bit of a passing storm. The sun will 
be out in a minute. Cheer up, cheer up, dearie!’’ 

But when the sun is bright, on a sweet spring day, and 
all is going well in Birdland, the song of Mr. Throstle, though 
it is always a song of hope, of faith, of courage, is a carol of 
rapture, a lilt of love, an ecstasy of joy. The thrush, like all 
first-rate singers, forgets himself while he sings. He sings 
with all his life and soul. He sings in an ecstasy—which 
also means enthusiasm. He sings that all is well, because he 
feels, despite passing rains and freezing winds, and raiders and 
plunderers, and afflictions and bereavements, that all is 
well, and that the universe is essentially good and glorious, 
and is working towards a celestial consummation. 

In the same happy key, as I have also mentioned, sings 
the skylark—perhaps even a sublimer strain. He sings, like 
the thrush, that there is no death, that every year the spring, 
with flowers and song, is reborn. 

It is Eastertide—Monday is the festival of the Resurrection 
—the celebration of the tomb triumph of Christ and of the 
vernal rising of Nature from her winter sleep. The skylarks 
are singing everywhere over the green fields, over the moor 
lands, over the sand dunes by the sea; singing everywhere 
the song that is an ecstasy, an enthusiasm, of joy and faith— 
joy in life and faith in the beneficence of creation—the song 
that is a carol of gladness and of hope and heaven. Out of 
the March dust is evolving the dream of summer; out of the 
dark soil is coming the red rose. The throstle and the skylark - 
know that the pageant is preparing ; they have not the least 
doubt of it, and so they sing their song of cheer. 


SOUL BRIDGES. 


Who'll help to build the bridges 
Across the mystic stream, 
That the soul may hold communion 
With the spheres of its hope and dream ? 


—— ee a a ee 
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CHURCHTOW BRIDGE. 
From a painting by Gus Kenderdine. 


XX XVIII. 
Purple Hills and Silver Waters 


WNROM St. Michael’s we get to Churchtown, where is 
/* situated Garstang Parish Church, a mile and a half 
7! out of Garstang, with its old market cross, interesting 
cht rch,—perhaps the most interesting in all Windmill Land,— 
with its tomb effigies of knights or monks,—and past Kirkland 
Hall, with initials and date, ‘‘ B.A.E. 1605 ’’ (Butler, Alexander 
and Elizabeth), and tales of its eccentric squire, first quarter 
of nineteenth century, who had to pay £7,000 damages to a 
Warrington lady for breach of promise. He married another 
lady, but had no children. He dreaded cold air and water. 
He had his room papered with pictures of runaway marriages. 
He made a will leaving his property out of the direct line. 
_ Yet it is said he was kind to the poor. I am glad to hear 
) that. I would rather know the good about a man than the 
ill. It is singular that at the funeral of this squire who feared 
water there was a terrific rainstorm and the grave was flooded. 
His ghost was reported to haunt the old hall. 

From Kirkland Hall you go along the fine avenued road to 

_ Garstang, with its water-mill and the ruins of Greenhalgh 
Castle, or keep, demolished by Cromwell, and over Church- 
town Bridge to Brock for the hills and fells that form the 
eastern boundary of Windmill Land, and the wild and 
beautiful valley called the Trough of Bowland. 

I remember a September ride to the hills. The hedgerows 
were gay with the gold of the gorse. Here and there were 
also purple harebells and the yellow of the ragwort and 
other flowers. There was also blackberry. 

The stately matron, Autumn, wears robes of red and gold, 
and veils the loveliness of her face with a mystic lilac veil. 
_ In the hedges one notices great splashes of yellow, the decaying 
leaves of the bindweed. You see the various trees in their 
_ different autumn dresses, and learn what a number of shades 

autumn can make out of green—there are all tints from brown. 

‘to red and gold. Some of the leaves in the hedges look like 
rubies, or drops of reddest blood. You see some trees con- 

spicuous amongst the others by their lemon-yellow gowning-—— 
§ 
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they are horse-chestnuts. The elder is also a striking yellow. 
The beech is a golden-brown. All trees are as beautiful in 
autumn as in spring, but the beech is queen amongst them. 
Fair, too, is the delicate silver birch in the dress it dons for 
the autumn pageant. For autumn knows the secret that the 
ancient alchemists sought in vain, and turns the silver birch 
into gold. Variety of colour is the keynote to the charm of 
autumn. No two kinds of tree have the same appearance. 
Every tree, during the summer, seems to have caught and 
stored away the beauties of sunrise and sunset wherewith to 
deck itself in autumn. It is true that autumn is the time 
of fading, of passing away, of transition. But if the glory 
of the summer be going, it passes not in dreariness and despair, 
but in a royal magnificence of farewell. It departs like an 
army with proud banners. 


THE TROUGH OF BOWLAND. 


The Trough (or Pass) of Bowland (the region that was 
once Bowland Forest, with its royally appointed Bowbearer), 
where the Wyre has its source on Blaze Moss, is picturesque 
in any season, but glorious in September, when Nature’s 
autumn exhibition charms the eye and enchants the soul. 
In that month of garnering suns and harvest moons, it is a 
sweet journey across Windmill Land, through scenes of rural 
restfulness and rustic labour and pastoral peace, to the 
mountain grandeurs and moorland solitudes of Wyresdale, 
where is a tower with this inscription over its door: “ This 
tower shall live in song, and Wyresdale is its name.” 

The robin is piping his plaintive little lay in the trees all 
along the way—everywhere the red-breasted chorister is 
whistling his autumn song. Everywhere the orchard trees 
are laden with apples and pears. There is a piquant, pleasant 
smell everywhere—the delicious apple-haunted odour of 
autumn. The earth is scented with the fragrance of fruit- 
time. In the Trough of Bowland we find ourselves in a very 
haven of heather. We ride as if through a broad, long alley, 
with steep overhanging ridges at the narrowest part of the 
gorge, of which both sides are hung with purple and crimson 
honeyed curtains of heather. Oh, the delicious scent of it ! 
Here and there, too, on the hill-slopes, are rich red banners— 
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the mountain-ash (the magic tree that wards off witchcraft 
and evil influences) in berry (the berry that is first golden 
and then scarlet), one of the loveliest sights that human eye 
may see. Memory treasures that wonderful panorama—the 
miles of heather and the ash-trees standing, like Red Riding 
Hoods, or like Connemara girls in their red cloaks of Erin, 
on the mountain sides. 

Bleasdale Felis, like all moorlands, are wondrous beautiful 
in autumn, when royally clad in the scented purple. All 
seasons have their special characteristic and charm. Some 
scenery looks best in spring, some best in summer, and some 
in winter, but the autumn is the season when the moorlands 
are most beautiful. For then Nature sits hke a queen on 
her mountain throne, with the sun on her head for crown, 
and her regal purple robes of heather around her. 

The highest points amongst these hills are Parlick Pike 
(1,416 ft.) and Fairsnape (1,674 ft.). From the hill-top well 
by the farm we retraced our path and got on the track of 
Nickey Nook, and thence, along a road crossed at two places 
by babbling brooks, with a footbridge for pedestrians, along 
a high ridge behind Scorton, into which we free-wheeled 
down steep tree-avenued lanes. 


NICKEY Nook. 


Nickey Nook is a fair glade, walled with wooded hills, at 
the entrance of the Grizedale Valley, whence Blackpool, and 
many places in Windmill Land, get their water-supply. You 
may call Nickey Nook the pretty porch to the beautiful valley. 

I wonder if the name Nickey Nook—which is the old 
name of the locality—is derived from the old Norse “‘ nicker’’ 
or ‘‘ nickie ’’—a violent or evil spirit,—corrupted in Lancashire 
speech to ‘‘ Owd Nick’’ (and now applied to the Christian 
Satan), for there is, in this same region, on the top of Parlick 
Pike, a well known as Nick’s Watering Pot—and it was 
originally given to the district by those daring sea-rovers 
when they invaded Amounderness? It is just such a wild 
glen, eerie in the moorland twilights and dusks, that our fore- 
fathers would accept as haunted with nature spirits. I have 
read that ‘‘ nickie’’ is also the name applied to the Norse 
god Odin, or Woden, after he was ousted by the Christian 
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religion, for even celestial kings, like earthly dynasties, have 
their day and their decline, and in the whirligig of time once- 
worshipped deities become the despised, yet feared, devils of 
superstition. Be all that as it may, one is sure that no 
malignant spirit abides in Nickey Nook to-day, though I 
shouldn’t be surprised if there were elves and fairies there— 
good fairies and merry elves—for if those light and airy 
creatures of nursery entertainment are to be found anywhere 
in this world, dancing and frolicking to their ethereal music 
on moonlight nights, it must be in the bonny green dells, with 
silver streams singing through them, and bowery nooks, 
and flowery lanes, and happy woods, of these hills that form 
the enchanting eastern border of Windmill Land. 

My Lady and I thought so on the sunny June day when, 
after cycling across Windmill Land, along whose dry lane 
sides the silverweed with its golden flowers was glistening 
in the sun, to Scorton, and climbing up the rough, narrow 
road, alongside a runnel, where the hedge was decked with 
blue clusters of forget-me-nots and the pink ribbons of 
Ragged Robin, and wild roses, pink and white, we got to 
Nickey Nook, and sat on the sward by the brook—an ideal 
place for picnics, it looks as if it had been specially laid for 
that jolly purpose—listening to the lovely music of running 
water as it flowed over the pebbles and stones. A most 
melodious little brook, with more than one voice. We dis- 
tinctly heard a rippling duet, and I could almost swear to a 
tinkling trio. 

From these heights we have seen some rare sunsets, every 
one different in glory. Here’s a faint picture of one: The wes- 
tern sky was full of golden hues, which changed to mauve and 
crimson, as if the hills had given their heather to the heavens. 

That golden and rosy sunset was followed by a splendid 
night. The sky was a splendour of stars. In the south-east 
was the planet Jupiter, like a dazzling lamp, beauteous and 
bright ; in the south, low in the sky, the crescent moon, like a 
golden fairy boat over the dark, murmuring sea; while high 
in the north-west flashed, red and green and white, the brilliant 
star Arcturus. A few days afterwards I witnessed another 
enchanting sunset over the Fylde. I was riding towards 
Garstang from Brock Side, as fair a wooded glen with a silver 
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brook as I have ever seen, as pretty a spot as any in the 
Lake District. From the high road (high in every respect) 
one could see the whole Fylde lying between the hills and the 
sea, and a fair picture it made—under the westering afternoon 
sun, the great plain, with its gentle, grassy undulations, and 
woodlands, and farms, and hamlets, and whiffs of smoke 
circling up here and there amid the trees, and church towers, 
all transformed and transfigured into something ethereal, 
fairy-like, by golden hazes and silver veils and rosy vapours, 
while in the paling blue sky floated pink and yellow and mauve 
cloudlets; and on the remote horizon, looking like rolling 
clouds of purple smoke, the darker colours of approaching 
hight broken by gaps and gulfs of yellow and grey. ‘The 
picture was dreamily dim yet transparent—as a bright glass 
faintly breathed upon—suggestive, haunting, like Turner’s 
magic painted distances. Once I saw a beautiful picture 
entitled the “Plains of Heaven.’’ This view of Windmill 
Land would have made even a more beautiful picture if only 
somebody could have put it on canvas. 

From Nickey Nook my Lady and I made our way towards 
charming Claughton, and down to bonny Brock, where there 
is an inn with the sign of the Green Man—a forester depicted 
thereon. 

From the narrow winding switchback road high up among 
the hills we had a splendidly extensive view of the Irish Sea, 
over twenty miles away, from Barrow and Morecambe to 
Southport and Liverpool, and all the fertile plain between 
our eyes and the horizon, as sweet a picture as ever rejoiced 
the soul—the coast-line, a rough semi-circle from Preston 
to Glasson, flat, fringed with rushy dunes, and splendid for 
golf courses, prominent buildings at Fleetwood, Blackpool 
Tower, and all the verdant expanse that was once ocean-floor, 
with its villages, farms, plantations, meadows and river—our 
Windmill Land, uninvaded by the machinery of manufacture 
where no iron noise disturbs the golden day or mars the silver 
night, our Windmill Land, cleansed and caressed by the 
healthy sea-breezes, with its wonderful soothing charm, placid 
pastoral scenes of a restful country of loitering lanes between 
flower-broidered copses, here and there the leafy benediction 
of an avenue, or the shining psalm of a pure stream, where 
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the entranced heart beats in lulling rhythm to an earthly 
echo of the heavenly harmony of that ‘‘ peace of God which 
passeth all understanding ’’—our Windmill Land, lying like 
a smiling child in Mother Nature’s fond arms, between the 


hills and the sea. 
“HOW. DOR: 

(The Windmill Land Salutation.) 
Oh! the children in the lanes, 

And the farmers at their toil, 
And the wagoner on the road, 

And the ploughman in the soil, 
When they see a stranger passing 

Their fair green country through, 
Call out in chummy welcome, 

“ How do!” 


So little, and yet so much, 
Just a cheery greeting word, 

But it chords with hedgeside flowers 
And the pipe of rural bird, 

And all sweet things that greet you 
As your journey you pursue, 

Say in song, and scent and colour, 

jlow dolls 


There are places where they stare 
With cold inquiring gaze, 
Or regard you with suspicion 

As intruding on their ways 
Where they treat you as a stranger, 
And make you feel one, too; 
But in Windmill Land they hail you— 
“ How do!” 


It shows that they « » glad 
When in their wor.u you roam, 
They would have you feel at ease, 
And make yourself at home ; 
They don’t want you to feel lonesome, 
And so they welcome you 
With their jolly and their friendly 
“ How do!” 


They are ready for a chat, 
They are jolly with a joke, 
They will tell you rustic lore 
As you share a friendly smoke ; 
You feel like an old acquaintance, 
As their land you travel through, 
When you hear their gradely, hearty 
“How do!” 
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TROUGH OF BOWLAND, 


XXXIX. 
Religion and Good Humour 


HE Windmill Land folk used to believe, and still hold 
to the faith in some districts, in charms to cure ailments. 
The following rhyme, written on a piece of paper and 
carried about the person, was supposed to be a cure for 
toothache. So recently as the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century an old woman was known to carry this ‘“‘charm’’ 
about—it was written on a slip of paper and sewn up in 
her stays :— 
Peter sat weeping upon a marble stone, 
Jesus came nigh and said, ‘‘ What aileth thee, Peter? ”’ 
Peter said, “My Lord and my God.” 


He that can say this and believeth it for my sake, 
Shall never more be plagued with the toothache. 


We assume from the doggerel that poor Peter was weeping 
because he had the toothache terrible. You may notice that 
faith in the efficacy of the charm is the chief ingredient. 
There may be something in it. But the sceptic prefers to 
put his trust in the dentist. 

The majority of Windmill Land folk have always been 
orthodox in their religion. Windmill Land has ever been a 
stronghold of Catholicism—there are many English Catholic 
families there to-day, though a hundred years ago there were 
anti-Catholic riots at Cottam, near Preston, and a Catholic 
chapel was burnt down by a No-Popery mob. Though there 
are now many Dissenting places of worship in Windmill Land, 
the pioneer Nonconformists had their work cut out, and met 
with fierce opposition, and often rough treatment. But 
time and the growing spirit of tolerance have made happy 
change ; and to-day even in Windmill Land there is recognition 
of the right of every man to worship God in his own way, 
provided that he does not make himself a nuisance to the 
community. 

Our friend ‘‘ Atticus’’ (to whom you have already been 
introduced, and who, I learn, was a Preston journalist named 
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Hewitson), in his instructive and entertaining book about 
Fylde churches, remarks that all over Windmill Land he 
found the bulk of the congregations asleep when he visited 
the tabernacles. Whether that characteristic of Windmill 
Land churches is due to the somnolent sermons or the 
deliciously drowsy air and outdoor life, let theologians and 
anthropologists determine, but “‘ Atticus’’ thus describes 
the flocks he came across: ‘‘ Congregations of an agricultural 
complexion and inclined to a state of coma.”’ 

One is inclined to think that over the porches of the 
churches and chapels of Windmill Land ought to be inscribed 
the reposeful text: ‘‘ He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ At any 
tate, this pew-dozing is some evidence of a righteous life 
and immunity from business cares, as we may fairly deduce 
that the man who can slumber as serenely in church as in 
bed has nothing much on his conscience to worry him, nor 
anything on his mind to trouble him. 

In several cases “‘ Atticus,’”’ the droll dog, unhesitatingly 
and humorously ascribes the slumbers of the sheep to the 
soporific shepherd and the pulpit anodyne. For instance, 
of the intellectual incumbent at Woodplumpton (this was 
forty years ago), in whose churchyard, tradition says, is 
buried Meg Shelton, the Windmill Land witch, under a big 
boulder stone (to prevent the lady getting up), and by whose 
lych-gate are preserved the old stocks, ‘‘ Atticus’’ says: 
“He preaches good enough sermons for souls of the Wood- 
plumpton type, and can get several of his congregation to 
sleep directly without anything in the shape of mesmeric 
passes.”’ 

With all respect to parsons (amongst whom I number 
several good and jolly acquaintances), I have myself heard 
some weary sermons in my time, as well as some desperately 
droughty ones. I wonder how many suffering souls have 
been driven to drink by dry homilies, or strayed into the path 
of perdition solely to escape dreary addresses. 

It is clear that theology does not trouble Windmill Land 
folk much. They do not worry about points of doctrine. 
They believe that it is conduct, and not creed, that counts. 
That is my own idea of religion—to do your duty to your 
neighbour, to lead a clean and sober life, to be your best and 
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to help others to be their best ; above all, to be good-humoured 
and tolerant, and, instead of arguing about the next world, 
to do all in your power to make this world good for all souls. 

But I had better quit this theme lest I get our pulpit 
friends on my track. Still, I think that all gradely parsons 
will pretty well agree with the practical workaday creed I 
have enunciated. 


AFTER ALL ARGUMENT. 


After all argument it comes to this— 

That life is good, and love is sweet, and earth 
A place of sun and shadow, moan and mirth, 
Of hopes and visions and old mysteries. 

When all the talk is sifted, this remains— 
That life is glorious to the brave and clean, 
That we may be what all fine souls have been, 
Unconquered or unspoiled by joys or pains. 
When all the froth is blown, this cheer we drink, 
That whatsoever we believe or think 

All shall be well if we but do our best ; 

And this we know, that selfishness is wrong, 
But generous fellowship is wine and song: 

And he who blesses others shall be blest. 


Our friend “‘ Atticus ’’ (who now sleeps in a grave on the 
borders of Windmill Land) in his book on the churches is 
struck, of course, by the remarkable number of windmills 
in the Fylde, its characteristic feature, and remarks : “‘ Indeed, 
if the natives had been descendants of the Wind Whistle 
Islanders and had bred windmills they could hardly have 
evinced a greater proclivity for them.”’ 

In a previous chapter I have mentioned “‘ Little Tommy,”’ 
the parish clerk of Wrea Green. I bring him in again to 
illustrate the obliging reciprocity that in the old days obtained 
between the parsons of Windmill Land and their parish 
clerks and choir leaders. One Sunday evening, Tommy, 
who also officiated as leader of the sacred minstrelsy, tried 
to start the choir on a tough and unfamiliar tune, and failed. 
Thrice he tried, but could not get the music. going. The 
parson, in order to help the floundering Tommy by giving 
him a little time, said, ‘‘ Let us pray.’’ By the time the 
prayer was over, Tommy had regained his psalmodic balance, 
and got the tune on its feet all right. Some Sundays later 
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the parson stuck in the midst of his sermon. He lost his 
thread—hemmed—coughed, but could not pick it up. Per- 
ceiving the parson’s difficulty, and recollecting his own plight, 
a few Sundays previously, Tommy stood up, and saying, ‘‘ Let 
us sing,’ pitched into a familiar hymn. By the time the 
hymn was sung, the minister had pieced his snapped homily, 
and went on successfully with the sermon. At the end of 
the servide the parson said to Tommy: ‘‘ How dare you 
start a hymn when I’m in the middle of a sermon ?’”’ ‘“‘ Well,”’ 
said Tommy, “‘ I seed that yo’ were stuck, like I were wi’ th’ 
tune a twothree Sundays back, when yo’ said ‘ Let us pray,’ 
an’, as one good turn desarves another, I thought I’d help 
yo’ out by sayin’ ‘ Let us sing "that’s all.’’. Then the Paes 
added his laugh to the parish clerk’s grin. 

There is a kindred anecdote in Connection with Garstang 
Church. One Sunday the leader of the choir, a burly butcher 
from Dolphinholme, got sadly stuck in starting a tune. He 
tried two or three times, but could not get it right. The 
parson came to the rescue by saying, “‘ Let us pray,’’ but was 
almost floored in his pulpit by the struggling butcher’s quick 
exclamation: ‘‘ Pray be damned! I know we con do it!” 

Near the pretty little village of Elswick, not far from the 
Wyre and the spot where the squire burned the windmill 
down, there is at the turn of the road into the village a sign 
bearing the strange inscription—strange, anyhow, to the 
Windmill Folk—‘‘ Cul de Sac’’ (erected there, of course, to 
prevent vehicles taking that road, which, as it is just at a 
bend, looks like a continuation of the highway). Soon after 
this sign was put up I heard one of several natives who were 
discussing the puzzling legend, say: ‘‘ Cul de Sac !—vwell, 
well,’’ scratching his head ruminatively, ‘“‘it’ll mean a fair 
or a circus or somethin’ o’ that sort that’s comin’.”’ 

Yet, if the folks of Windmill Land are ignorant of foreign 
languages, they have wit enough to make a joke at the expense 
of smart town tourists. One day a visitor to Windmill Land 
said to a waggoner coming with a load of full sacks from the 


mill: ‘‘ There used to be two windmills here. Where’s the 
other? ’’ ‘Oh, we had to pull one down,’’ replied the 
waggoner. ‘‘ What for?’’ asked the other. ‘‘ Because 


there wasn’t wind enough for two,’ was the answer. 
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Which jest, I guess, dates back at least to the Middle 
Ages. 

Sometimes I wonder would the folks of Windmill Land, 
if opportunity offered, exchange their healthy-aired, chest- 
expanding, ruddy rusticity, their paths of peace and days 
of dream, for the stuffy, anemic manufacturing centres, for 
the clanging days and nightmare hours of choking towns and 
smothering cities ! 

It might be so. Probably some of them would—some of 
the younger ones, restless and ambitious. For man is a 
dissatisfied animal, and human nature craves change. To 
townsfolk the country is delightful and desirable because of 
its novelty, its unfamiliarity to them, its difference from 
their daily environment. The contrast makes the charm. 
It is just as likely that to countryfolk the town is alluring, 
glittering, and for the same reason—because it is another 
world than their everyday rustic routine. The rural life 
has its own peculiar drawbacks and disillusions—my wife 
says that the farm-manure work, cleansing of shippons, etc., 
rather knocks the edge off the Arcadian poetry,—as the town 
life has, as every life has. The farm labourer does not always 
see the pictures in the country that the town dweller’s eyes 
behold in a brief visit. Still, if he does not knowingly enjoy 
them, they are there—and not in vain if they only uncon- 
sciously, subconsciously, influence him, as all environment 
does, blessing him with easy-going content, and good health, 
which the city can never give. 

Discounting as we may, the balance is greatly in favour 
of the country. Not but that there is poetry, of its kind, in 
the city, too, even if only too often the dark muse of tragedy 
and the wail of poverty. But there is other poetry in the 
town, as any balanced and equitable mind must admit. For 
there is poetry everywhere, thank God, even if only in a little 
bit of a box with a handful of soil and a flower in it, on a 
window-sill in an alley. But the poetry of the city is only 
fragments, glimpses, while in the country it is all around you, 
everywhere, blessing the body and balming the soul. 

Rambling or riding through Windmill Land, we see the 
railed and walled gardens of the gentry, the people with 
money, and we envy them not. Those garden enclosures 
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are beautiful, and we can give thanks to those who made them 
and keep them fair, for they are joy to us as well as to their 
owners. 

But our garden, reader, yours and mine, is greater than 
theirs, for it includes them—this glorious unfenced garden 
of Windmill Land. bounded only by the hills and the sea, 
this happy garden of Windmill Land with all its soothing 
sweetness, wherein we may wander free—my garden, your 
garden, our garden. God’s garden. 

And, as I ramble and ride therein, I sometimes wonder, 
seeing that profit-mongering machinery makes neither healthy 
bodies nor happy souls—which should be the object of life,— 
whether it would not be sweet wisdom if Humanity took 
it into its heart and head to set about restoring the Windmill 
era, transforming all the world into a Windmill Land. 


BALLAD OF A BIKE RIDE. 


All on a sweet September morn 
I spring upon my bike, 
And ride through the land of fruit and corn, 
Of windmill and of dyke. 


Blest be the man who freed us from 
Pedestrian fatigues, 

Who added to the feet of man 
The wheel that halves the leagues. 


I have no property, no land, 
No gold or silver to fling ; 

But give me my bike and a day and a pipe, 
And I have everything. 


The gods gave me a spreading soul, 
And then restricted and bound, 
Decreeing I should lose more than I won, 
And yet find more than I found. 


And still they gave me best things of all 
Beneath our skyey dome— 

Cheerful health and a hopeful heart, 
Good wife and a happy home. 


So when I ride, with open soul 
For all that comes along, 

The day is a wondrous tale to me, 
And the starry night a song. 
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I rise and breakfast with the gods, 
To aerial realms updrawn ; 

I eat the glory of the sun, 
And drink the wine of dawn. 


The north-east wind blows snowy clouds 
Across a clear-blue sky, 

Washed by a flood of rain in the night; 
In the roadway puddles lie. 


I top a rise and behold a view 
Wide to the distant hills— 

Lanes and woods, and steeples and farms, 
Wild dells and gipsy rills. 


Autumn with his harvest hand 
Is paying the trees their gold 

For the work they have done through su mmer and spring, 
And the green tale they have told. 


Such fiery browns and glinting reds 
In woodland, hedge, and copse, 

And in the grass—near that burrowed hole 
Down which a rabbit pops. 


As I ride along, my soul all song, 
Under the shining sky, 

O what a world of Arcady 
Goes panoramic by ! 


The waysides are yellow with ragwort gold, 
And silver with daisies white : 

The fairy money that makes no strife, 
But blesses the day and night. 


A cheery robin with breast soft red 
Flits by the harebells blue ; 

There’s a big white bindweed over his head, 
With its little black insect crew. 


There are swallows skimming over the pond, 
Where the dragon-fly upsprings, 

And butterflies flutter along the hedge 
Like flowers that have turned to wings. 


I ride and ride, the Day my bride: 
With sweet caressing arms, 

With flowery lips, she kisses me 
And clasps me in her charms. 
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Forlorn upon a five-barred gate 
Two desolate thrushes perch, 
Perplexed because their young have fled 
And left them in the lurch. 


They seem in a feathered reverie, 
O’erwhelmed with solemn wonder 

Whether rearing young to fly away 
Wasn’t somewhat of a blunder. 


For autumn’s here and winter’s near, 
And the summer tale is told ; 

And the egg-filled nests of the breeding spring 
Are empty and a-cold. 


And the parent birds left all alone 
These changes don’t understand : 

Ah, the problems that trouble the throstle pate 
Touch others in this land. 


For mating brings both joy and pain, 
And yet, whatever befall, 

I think that thrushes and men agree 
Sweet Love is worth it all. 


With bonny bare arms and rosy face, 
Short skirts and pretty hose, 

In a roadside garden a witching maid 
Is hanging out the clothes. 


Down the lane a masculine tramp 
Seems having a fine free meal 

Of blackberry from the hedgeside store— 
Or is it a ’cute appeal ? 


I ride till I come to a quiet inn, 
Where appetite I appease— 

When a man’s hungry no fare on earth 
Is grander than bread and cheese. 


Then up and back through Windmill Land 
By copse and river and lea, 

Across the plain of corn and fruit, 
Between the hills and sea. 


Epilogue 

And now, here’s our epilogue, of a sort, for it is really 
the continuation and conclusion of the preface, as you'll 
know if you have read that piece of prelude which finished 
with ‘“‘ and ’’—which is rather like life, isn’t it? for that ends 
mortally in a mysterious ‘“‘and’’ along with an implied 
query about “ after.’’ 

Some time after the publication of Part I. of ‘““Windmill 
Land ”’ (in this book you have the two parts together),cycling 
Freckleton way, at the gate by the water-mill I saw the 
miller’s wife and her bonny baby,—grown considerably since 
[ had written those early chapters, and she told me one thing 
that gladdens an author’s heart,—to know that he has com- 
forted or uplifted readers, that he has helped a stricken soul 
to face death in the flower of life. A few people have said there 
was perhaps a little too much talk about death, even if it 
were hopeful, cheering talk, in this book. It may be so. I 
do not know, and I do not care. I simply let my soul utter 
itself as the spirit moved it, and this book is what “‘ Fate”’ 
meant it to be: what life has written in sun and shadow on 
my human mind. If yours has been brighter luck, then thank 
your stars, and tolerantly endure the tale of the black ex- 
periences of others. The miller’s wife told me that she had 
lent her copy of Part I. to a young man relation who had 
met with an accident and lingered many weeks on his death- 
bed. He did not want to die ; he did not like to think that for 
him the world was over ere half the allotted span, but he 
said that after reading that life continued, he could die content, 
looking forward to as fair a place as Windmill Land. Isn’t 
one such instance ample justification (if any be needed) for 
what we may call the consoling digressions ? 

To most readers, perhaps all, the book has been a chum, 
as I wished it to be, bringing me hundreds of letters from all 
over the British Empire and America. I may confess I was 
particularly pleased, for My Lady’s sake, with the Poulton 
postmistress, who wrote that the “ dedication ’’ was the best 
and sweetest dedication she had ever seen in any book. 
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The last chapter of the first part, written nearly twenty 
years ago, terminates in a question whether it would not be 
good for the world to set about restoring the old Windmill 
Era. 

Significantly, Lord Darling last year (1932) suggested the 
very same thing in a speech, saying in effect, ‘‘ Let us get back 
to the windmills.” ; 

And why not? We couldn’t possibly be in any worse 
mess and muddle than that in which steam and petrol have 
landed us. 

This book is almost entirely the same as the first edition. 
There have only been a few slight corrections, revisions, and 
additions. 

But in the region with which it deals, in our “‘ Windmill 
Land’’ itself there have been changes, demolitions, disap- 
pearances, since this book was first made. There is not now 
one wind-driven mill left, and many of the windmills are going 
toruin. The Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
is trying to save for posterity Weeton Mill, dear and familiar 
to myself and my Lady, who now rides with me no more, 
but rests in Marton churchyard, by the busy highway, with 
a windmill not far away. 

She passed out rather tragically too, but heroically, as 
was her nature. The pathos of it was that she died long ere 
the allotted span,—after an operation, and other matters, 
which if you care to read about in full you will find in two 
little books of mine, respectively entitled ‘‘ Medical Humbug ”’ 
and ‘‘ Where is Heaven ? ’’ 

And with her the best pal I ever had, my sweetheart, my 
wife, my constant comrade, passed out of my life on earth, 
at least physically, for in other ways she has been with me 
ever since her body was laid away, and is with me still,—always. 
I feel she is looking over my shoulder and smiling as I am 
writing these very words—this merry, mild January morning 
like spring with warm sun and blue sky ; a thrush is carolling 
in her garden, by the tall willow-trees (under which she and 
I used to sit and have tea in her invalid days), which I see as 
I glance through my study window. 

Unseen, but not unfelt, she is also with me still when my 
bike and I go forth on the roads and along the lanes that we 
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once rode together,—nay, still ride together in a mystic, won- 
derful way. Our honeymoon, as in the dedication to the first 
edition of this book, ,‘ still continues ’’ in ‘‘ Windmill Land.’’ 

I thought my Lady and I would have had the autumn 
of our days together. I used to indulge in a dream of an aged 
couple sitting in an engardened little cottage in Windmill 
Land, in the sunset of their life, hand in hand and heart to 
heart, sometimes talking of the rides and rambles they had 
shared by the windmills and up the river, and on the sea- 
shore,—but the gods denied us even that very modest dream. 
and so I fare towards the earthly end alone. 

Yet we had our joys of life—our paradise palship—our 
friends,—and once we heard 3,000 children sing at the 
“ Hippodrome ”’ our ‘‘ Windmill Land ’’ song—the song that 
it pleased us to know had become a sort of ‘‘ National Anthem ”’ 
in our region, being taught and sung in the schools. 

My Lady did not want to leave this beautiful wonderful 
sad glad dear old world. Why should a malignant and in- 
curable disease cut her off almost in her prime ?—Alas, how 
many think and ask that pathetic question,—the great sad 
old riddle of ‘‘ fate,’’ ‘‘ luck,’’ or whatever we choose to call it. 


WHY? 
On a vernal day when the countryside 
Was all in blossom as a bride, 
We took my invalid wife for a ride 
Through Windmill Land in the gay Springtide, 


And it broke my heart to hear her cry— 
“Tt is a shame that I should die, 

That I so soon must pass away 

From a world so fair as it is to-day, 

A world wherein I would remain, 

In the golden sunshine and silver rain, 
Till my full span—and yet I know 

Soon I must leave it—I must go!” 


And as we talked, so sad, so sweet, 

The half-moon shone above the street, 
Like a Chinese lamp in a twilight sky, 
And it broke my heart to hear her sigh— 
“Tt is a shame that I should die, 

That I should pass before my time, 

That I should perish in my prime. 

Ob, God! why is it?—-Hear my cry! 

Can earth or heaven tell me why?” 
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‘‘Tor GREEN PASTURES.”’ 


A few days before her passing my Lady said to me, “I 
always liked tales and dramas that didn’t end, didn’t 1? You 
know what I mean. Stories that leave you guessing what 
becomes of the hero and heroine afterwards. Well, our life 
is a tale of that sort, isn’t it, a tale that doesn’t finish ? ”’ 

“‘ That’sin the next volume,” Isaid. ‘‘ This present volume 
doesn’t finish, of course, but there’s another.” 

“ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ the next world. I believe that. I know. 
I have seen our dead children holding out their hands to me. 
Perhaps it’s only fancy—but never mind, I don’t think so—I 
have seen.” 

Early in the morning of the day she passed away, after 
I had given her a cup of tea, she said, in a voice grown very 
faint and feeble, ‘‘ Sit me in a chair by the window.”’ So 
Auntie (her sister) and I put her by the bedroom window 
whence there is a view of the park, and green fields, and a 
couple of windmills, and farms, and a little church tower 
and the purple hills in the distance, and it was as lovely a 
June morning as ever I have seen dawn, and she said, “I 
want to see the sun over the fields,’’ and for half an hour 
she sat in silence surveying the scenes where she and I and 
our youngsters had walked, and our rambler friends, thinking 
of our rides, she gazed as one taking a long farewell, and then 
she said, softly, yet bravely and sweetly, ‘‘ I am going into 
the Valley of the Shadow, but there’s sunshine beyond. I 
have no fear. I would rather stay with you, for it is hard to 
leave so beautiful a world ere I am old, but if I must go I 
am ready, and would rather go than remain as I am, for I 
am very tired, so tired and so weary with battling all in vain. 
Tam ready and not afraid. I am going into the green pastures 
by the still waters, and the Good Shepherd is leading me.’’ 

She was silent a moment, and then she asked us to put 
her back into the bed, from which she arose no more. 


SKYLARK’S FUNERAL PAN, 


My Lady’s body, which she quitted on Tuesday noon, 
June 14, 1927, was laid to rest on Saturday afternoon, June 18, 
in Marton Church Cemetery, not far from the windmill on the 
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Preston highway just outside Blackpool. (She had chosen 
this spot herself.) Though there was deluging rain in London 
and other parts of the country there was breezy sunshine at 
Blackpool. There were many hundreds of people from various 
parts of Lancashire. The funeral service (conducted by the 
Rev. Morton Gledhill) was held at the house, and, as she had 
wished, I played on our American organ, ‘‘ God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again,’’ followed by Handel’s ‘“‘ Largo,’’ one of 
her favourite pieces of music (with the tears trickling down 
my face as I played). The funeral cortege, preceded by a 
hundred Blackpool ramblers and friends carrying flowers, 
went alongside the park and the Marton lanes she and I 
had rambled and cycled so often. The hearse, as well as a 
landau following, was full of wreaths from the “ Speedwell ”’ 
Blackpool Ramble Club, Lancashire Authors’ Association, 
National Union of Journalists, Tom Clarke, editor of the 
Daily News, directors of the Blackpool Gazette and Herald, 
the family relatives, and friends all over the country. One 
was a little bunch of flowers with this inscription: ‘‘ From 
her own little garden’’; gathered by myself. 

Another significantly pathetic wreath was from her eldest 
married son, who visited her daily during her illness, and to 
whom she used to call when he went away, ‘‘ Close the gate ”’ 
(of the garden), and on the wreath was a card with these 
words: ‘‘ The Gate is Closed”’ (‘‘ And the Golden Gate 
Opened,’’ said his father). 

The solemn, yet far from doleful, procession walked along 
a road golden on both sides with a profusion of chadlock 
flowers, and along the churchyard path bordered with sea- 
pink. There were hundreds of people present; cyclists and 
ramblers, and ‘‘ L.W.P. readers from Chorley, Wigan, Bolton, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, and other 
places. Her four brothers were the bearers. As soon as the 
minister began the brief burial service a skylark shot up 
and sang right over the tree-shaded grave, and the great 
throng was much impressed by this strange and lovely 
happening. 

‘‘The most remarkable and beautiful thing I have ever 
seen,’’ said a Manchester editor, and Sheiley’s ‘‘ Ode to the 
Skylark ’’ came to mind :— 
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‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart.” 


Then the Ramblers, led by Mr. George Hylton, sang 
‘‘ Windmill Land ’’ and ‘‘ The Spacious Firmament on High ”’ 
(tune of ‘‘ Arizona ’’), while the lark still carolled in the blue 
sky, with silver cloudlets over the hills, the song of the soul 
arisen. 

On the large white stone base on her grave near the wall, 
in the shade of some trees, is this inscription, “‘ From My 
Lady’s Garden to God’s Garden, June 14th, 1927.” 

In one of the chapters of this book is a merry remark 
that my own burial place would have to be in “‘ Steam-Engine 
Land,’’ where certain loved ones—our children—are laid. 

But how little we know of the future, or fate, or what 
events may happen to make great alterations. For before 
my wife’s ‘‘ passing’’ that grave in Steam-Engine Land was 
tragically filled up by those I thought would long survive me, 
and be at my funeral instead of I at theirs, and so we had to 
take a spot for burial in Windmill Land; and here also, in 
the little graveyard over which the seagulls fly by the wind- 
mills, I shall now be laid, after all, when my time comes— 

At least Iam expecting so. But I will make no more post- 
mortem predictions. I have found out that the only safe 
prophecy in this world, and it’s not a prophecy at all, but the 
wise commentary on all prophecies, is: ‘‘ One never knows.”’ 

Therefore I’ll say no more than I hope so. 

A few words more, and I have finished : 

My thanks to all those friends, known and unknown, 
lovers of ‘‘ Windmill Land,’’ who, when visiting Blackpool, 
some from long distances, and overseas, have left affectionate 
floral tokens on the grave of My Lady. 


~ 10 BE CONTINUED?’ 
(To my wife Lila, ‘‘ passed on,’’ June 14th, 1927.) 
Who says that the grave divides us? Such may be the seeming, 
But we have known the vision and the dream that is more than 
dreaming. 
We have had the revelation that blesses the broken-hearted, 
And we know the assuring comfort that comes to comrades parted. 
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Though we know the anguish of mourning when bodies and spirits 
must sever, 
There are rainbows to our weeping, for we know it is not for ever. 
And while here still abiding and waiting the rapt re-union, 
We have the strange sweet joy of mystic spirit communion. 
Why then shame God and ourselves with misery and moping ? 
As if the tomb were the end, and we were out of all hoping. 
Nay, though ’tis human to grieve, let us also look sunward and 
starward, 
Believing that death’s but a change and life is eternal and forward. 
The tale of our life together has been mingled affliction and 
sweetness, 
But we have yet to know it in all its grand completeness. 
For the wonderful story continues, good-bye is followed by greeting, 
Sad as the earthly parting, so glad the heavenly meeting. 
Here are but beginnings, lessons in tears and laughter, 
This life is but a chapter, and tbe best 1s to come hereafter. 
Since My Lady’s “‘ passing ’’’ there have been strange and 
wonderful things. On her deathbed she said she would com- 
municate with me from the next world. 
But that’s a long story that may be told some other time. 
Meanwhile, in that mystery of thought, or psychic com- 
munion, in which time and space are less than shadows, and 
years and places are no more, she is— 


STILL HERE. 


Whene’er I roam through Windmill Land s 
A thousand memories spring of her, 

The woodlands whisper tender tales, 
The seas and waters sing of her. 


I see her grace in twining bowers, 
I hear her voice in rustling trees, 
I find her face among the flowers, 
Where flit the butterflies and bees. 


Mystic Horizons have her lure, 
Sky-pointing spires preach of her, 

The silent heavens are eloquent 
With empyrean speech of her. 
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